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| To OWNERS OF HOMES, 

| new or old, who are in- 

| terested in improving } 
their warmth and redu- - a | nae storie 
cing their fuel billsatleast as | obtGa = ae" 
one-third, we offer a fine- 5 Veo Ie To 
ly illustrated book about Se eke: MEEP TMS Doon cose, ~ 
the Ipzgat TYPE A Heat 
Macuine. It will be 
mailed on receipt of your 
request at either address 
below. 
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From a painting by Anruur Keity © ARCO 1923 


‘ALMOST HUMAN™~says Mr. Goodall 


we beg leave to point out one respect in which 
the Ipzat TYPE A is more than human. 


The human aristocrat frequently proves to 
be an expensive guest. The Ipzar TYPE A 
Heat MacuHine—an aristocrat in every other de- 
tail—not only does better work than a plebeian 


Epwin Goopa.t of Hackensack, N.]J., 
took out his old-fashioned wasteful heat- 
ing plant and installed an Ipgear TYPE A 
Bolter. 


“I am told you call it a ‘Heat Machine’,” he 


writes. “I call it almost human; its appetite is 
exceedingly considerate of my pocket-book.” 


Without any reflection on the human race, 


boiler but does it at a very much smaller cost. 


Thousands of owners have found, like Mr. 
Goodall, that it pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IpEA Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
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104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 30 
NEW YORK 








MERICAN|DEAL 


RADIATORS JBOILERS 
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CHICAGO 





816 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. 30 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


NOTED FOR QUALITY AND VARIETY 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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GENUINE SCOTTISH WOOLENS 


ebm Nature's beauteous hues as quality, can. be identified by the 
en in Scotland’s rugged landscape ‘collective trade mark above. 
Gre e to you the alluring harmonies Granted by the British Govern- 
uine Scottish Woolens. ment Board of Trade and adminis- 
pa for the first time, these tered under strict regulations, this 
cloths, world-famed for generations mark guarantees the fabricsstamped 
for distinctiveness and supreme or labeled with it as 


Made in Scotland 
of Pure New Wool 


Their exclusiveness, their absolutely Well may you demand this mark 
fadeless colorings and their tradi- on the cloth, or as a label on the 
tional expert craftsmanship make garment, for what it means in 
instant appeal to people of taste fashion leadership and unfailing © 
and dress discrimination. worthiness. 


The Scottish Woollen Trade Mark Association, Ltd. | 
Headquarters: 27 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Scotland 


For information apply to The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Sedan-Coach 
In Detail 


Broadcloth upholstery, 
satin-finish hardware. 
Door windows and quar- 
ter windows adjustable. 
Both front seats tilt for- 
ward, permitting easy ac- 
cess to rear seat from 
either entrance. Double 
ventilating windshield, 
hinged at top and bottom. 
Large trunk. Yale locks 
for doors. Heater, wind- 
shield visor, windshield 
wiper, rear vision mir- 
ror, disc steel wheels 
and non-skid cord tires. 
$1585 f. o. b. Detroit, 
revenue tax to be added. 


CThe 





The New Sedan-Coach 


The finest of design, the 
highest grade of coach- 
work— 


Seating space so generous 
that five full-grown per- 
sons ride in ease, without 
crowding— 


New heights of power, 
acceleration and general 
performance from the 
wonderful Chalmers Six 
engine— 


Steering and gear-shifting 
made almost unbelievably 
easy by the nice refinement 
of clutch, transmission 
and steering gear; absolute 
quiet in the rear axle— 


Riding qualities which 
come measurably closer to 
the ultimate perfection of 
smooth ease— 


This, in brief, is the new 
Chalmers Six Sedan-Coach 
—refined and improved 
throughout. 


Its price is hundreds less 
than you would expect to 
pay for sucha beautiful body 
on such a chassis, with 
such superb performance, 


By all means see this new 
Sedan-Coach. Inspect it 
with a critical eye. Test 
its action by any standard 
you choose to set. 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CHALMERS 


STX 
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Both time and man have given 
this fine hosiery a most strenu- 
ous testing. Years of hardest 
wear, under the hurrying feet of 
an energetic nation, demonstrate 
conspicuously the great economy 
of the Phoenix product. And 
the successful task of creating a 
more beautiful as well as a more 
serviceable stocking has made 
Phoenix the acclaimed standard 
of this high day. Stout strands 
of richest silk are by Phoenix 
methods woven into sprightly 
and shapely garments of remark- 
able elegance, endurance and 
economy—long mileage at low 
cost, for men, women and 
children. Time and man have 
given them the supreme test. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 
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HART SCHAFENER & MARX 
COATS FOR WOMEN 


It isn’t necessary to say much about the style; it’s there; you 
can see it You canalso see the fine needlework and high quality 
of the woolens, the quality we put into our men’s clothes The 
hidden details are as good as the things you see; so are the values 


The spring style book shows many 
of the new models; send for it 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Chicago New York 


Copyright, 1925, Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF 


RROW COLLARS 


14 of mediumrheight and has ample “00m 


fot the target crauats —~ 20 cts. 
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CLUETT, PEABODY ©& CO.,INC., MAKERS, TROY, N.Y. 
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HEN you see Diamond 
Brand Fast Color Eye- 
lets on a shoe, you may safely 
assume that all parts of the 
shoe are correspondingly good. 


A visible signs of hidden 
quality, Diamond Brand 


Fast Color Eyelets are definite 
assurances that you are obtain- 
ing footwear you will be proud 
to own. 


UNITED Fast Cotor 
EygeLeT ComPpANy 


Boston 








Admired By Women Everywhere 
The Oldsmobile Sport Roadster 


Distinctive beauty finds fullest ap- 
preciation in thediscriminating eyes 
of women. Small wonder, there. 
fore, that the Oldsmobile Light 
Eight Sport Roadster is everywhere 
the object of feminine admiration. 


Long, low, and sweepingly graceful, 
a rich weathered bronze green in 
color, with imported Burbank top 
and upholstery of brown Spanish 
leather, this roadster is the most 
complete sport car of its class. 


Subtly, yet convincingly, it seems 
to reflect the rare good taste of the 
woman who drives it. It savors 
throughout of distinctive personal- 
ity, of the type that is invariably 
associated with good breeding. 


Whether for a dash to the country 
club, a pleasurable drive around 
the boulevards, a social call, or a 
shopping excursion, this Sport 
Roadster is always a fitting and 
dependable conveyance. 


EQUIPMEN T—Cast aluminum steps and golf bag carrier ; two luggage compartments: 


Tuarc wheels; bumpers front and rear; coul ventilator; cigar lighter; step lights; rear 

1ision mirror; sun viser; drum type legal head lamps and cowl lamps ; windshield 

wings; floor rug; windshield wiper; motometer: spot light; combination stop and park- 
ing light; rear guard rails ; double tire carrier, 


\\ Price Range: Fours—$955 to $1595; Eights— $1375 to $2025 f. 0, b, Lansing 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


VANITY FAIR 





$1625 at factory 


Mechanically Good 


Women drive this Roadster 
with confidence because it 
is mechanically excellent as 
well as beautiful. Pictured 
below is a crankshaft under- 
going test. The master me- 
chanic works continuously on 
a crankshaft until it is per- 
fectly balanced. The skill of 
the expert and the precision 
of the testing machine are re- 
flected in the smooth-run- 
ning Oldsmobile Eight engine. 


General Motors Corporation, 
with its remarkable facilities 
in engineering, research and 
purchasing, co-operates with 
the engineering staff of Olds- 
mobile to provide every im- 
provement that can _ con- 
tribute to better motor car 
performance. 
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It is a satisfaction to those who drive 
cars bearing the familiar imprint— 
Body by Fisher—to realize that 
this symbol is generally accepted as 
conclusive evidence of car value. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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THE SELWYNS PRESENT 


A PLAY OF THE PEOPLE 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


“The FOOL” 


| Channing Pollock’s Powerful 
| American Drama 


| DiRECTED BY FRANK REICHER 
| TIMES SQ. now pPrayinc 

Evenings at 8.30 
THEAT RE Matinees Wed. and 
West42ndSt.,N.Y. turday at 2.30 


at the 


APOLLO THEATRE 
BEN-AMI 


in the Sensational European Success 

“JOHANNES KREISLER”’ 
A Fantastic Melodrama 

Pray DireEcTED BY FRANK REICHER | 

























F. RA) CHI MORRIS Bnckcow 
Me fom 
(Souris 
pooF THEA.62.1- CENT PK, W. 
Poe. 8: 50. MATS. “TUE. x SAT 


2nd YEAR NEW YORK 


orn 
CENTU 


COL pee, 00 








F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest have the 


honor to announce 


THE MOSCOW 
ART THEATER 


JOLSONS 59th ST. THEATER 
AT 7th AVENUE 











THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 





PEER 
R U « R © GYN ‘i 
FRAZEE GARRICK 


65 W. 35th St. 
Mats. Thur. & Sat. 


42nd, W of B’way 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


a 


Brock Pemberton’s Productions 
Pirandello’s Continental Novelty 
Six Characters in Search of an Author 
Princess Theatre, Mats. Thurs. er Sat. 
Hubert Osborne's and Julian Street's 
Rita Coventry 
Now Playing 














eee 5am H. Harris Attractions. 

FULTON THEATRE, W. 46th St. 

Evenings, 8:10. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 

MARGARET LAWRENCE 
in The London Triumph 


*“‘“SECRETS”’ 


by Rodolf Besier & May Edington 
Staged by Sam Forrest 





MUSIC BOX THEA., w. 4sth st. 


Evenings, 8::5. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
Irving Berlin’s New 
“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 
of 1923 


Staged by Hassard Short 
WITH A GREAT CAST 
39 St. E. of 


MAXINE ELLIOTTS, Broadway 
Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
New York’s Greatest Triumph 
JEANNE EAGELS 
in ‘‘RAIN’’ 
from W. Somerset Maugham" s story 

iss Thompson” 
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The Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


EER GYNT was written in Rome 

and a velveteen jacket. A Doll’s 

House sprang full-armed from a silk 
hat bought in Munich ten years later. 
Italy and the velveteen jacket are more 
important than the date (1867) in fixing 
the nature of the extraordinary and 
monstrous play which the Theatre Guild 
is reviving. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
Ibsen brought the velveteen jacket with 
him from Norway. Had he risked wear- 
ing such badge of freedom in that chilly 
and Puritanical clime where flourished the 
Helmars whom he later loved to casti- 
gate? In Norway he had been a bit of a 
Wunderkind—director of the Bergen 
Theatre at twenty-three, manager of the 
National Theatre in Christiania six years 
later. The plays that he wrote for those 
houses were sad stories of the death of 
kings, poetic romances of legendary 
heroes that the Scandinavians have 
always loved. Probably, in the fierce, un- 
compromising idealism of youth, he wore 
a horned helmet and chain gauntlets while 
he was writing The Vikings at Helgeland. 

Rome found Ibsen launched on a new 
sort of play. New for him, at least, 
though it really dated back to Goethe’s 
Faust. It was a rambling and Gargantuan 
poetic narrative. Fantasy, philosophy, 
ironic humor played over it as Peer shot 
down the years from boyish hunting- 
jacket to frock coat and silk hat. His 
other philosophic poem for the stage, 
Brand, belongs to Rome and the velve- 
teen period, and there are those who find 
more in the positive faith of this play 
—“replete”, as a German critic quaintly 
described it, “‘with the catagorical impera- 
tive”—than in the nay-saying of Peer 
Gynt. Yet it is Peer Gynt that is acted up 
and down Germany every year, and even 
in Paris and New York, while Brand 
lies neglected. 


Mansfield and Schildkraut 


|? the Theatre Guild had been patient 
enough to wait five years it might 


have celebrated the centenary of Ibsen’s . 


birth by its production of Peer Gynt. In 
that case, however, there would not have 
been so youthful a Peer for the opening 
scenes. The part is played by Joseph 
Schildkraut, the Liliom of Molnar’s play, 
and Schildkraut is now twenty-six. It is 
amusing to reflect upon the extraordinary 


difference in the ages of the two Peers 
who have presented the play to America 
—almost as great a difference as in the 
first and the last acts of the play itself. 
When Richard Mansfield produced Peer 
Gynt in 1907 he was in the last year of his 
life—just past fifty. Mansfield—like most 
of the players who have done the part— 
was compelled to simulate both youth 
and great age. Schildkraut, almost alone, 
plays the young Peer with the natural 
conviction of youth, and falls back on the 
make-up box for middle age and senility. 
Not a bad arrangement, if a young player 
can muster the practice as well as the 
genius of an old one. Schildkraut, having 
played in German repertory theatres for a 
bare ten years, has had plenty of prac- 
tice—parts by the score, ranging from 
Romeo to the Button-molder in Peer Gynt. 

The Theatre Guild presents Peer 
Gynt just sixteen years after its first pro- 
duction in America and fifty-six years 
after its completion by Ibsen. It was 
only in the playwright’s early life, when 
he was the director of a playhouse, and in 
his later years when he was a famous 
figure in the whole European theatre, 
that his plays-were given within a season 
of their composition. Love’s Comedy had 
to wait ten years for production; Brand, 
twenty years; Peer Gynt, ten; The League 
of Youth, thirty. It is interesting, by the 
way to note from William Henri Eller’s 
book, Ibsen in Germany, that Chicago and 
not his native Norway nor his adopted 
Germany, gave the first performance of 
his most debated play, Ghosts, and that 
it was London—through the agency of 
William Archer and the London Stage 
Society—which first brought to perform- 
ance each of his last four p!ays. 

The Guild is using the translation of 
Peer Gynt by this same Archer, who did 
more than any one to make Ibsen as 
widely known in America as—say, The 
Green Goddess—though hardly so popu- 
lar. It was Archer, by the way, who was 
pictured by the incomparable and highly 
dangerous Max Beerbohm in audience 
with Ibsen in a room whose wallpaper 
was liberally patterned with the famous 
hair and whiskers of the Norwegian. 
Archer, who has come to America for the 
premiére of Peer Gynt, isrumored, incident- 
ally, to have another original play in his 
steamer trunk. 

(Continued on page 106) 











Ibsen Receiving Mr William Archer in Audience —An early 
caricature by Max Beerbohm, published in ‘“The Poets’ Corner’ 
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WILLIAM A. BRADY OFFERS 





PLAYHOUSE“ ive. 3°" 
Matinees Wednesday 


and Saturday at 2.30 


‘‘Season’s best musical comedy” 
—Stephen Rathbun, Sun 


Up SHE GOES 


“Full of Good Music and Fun” 
—Charles Pike Sawyer, Eve. Post 








THE NEW WINTER GARDEN 
B’way & 50th—(ENTIRELY REBUILT) 


DANCING GIRL 


A New Musical Play 
MAT’S - TUES, THURS, SAT, 2.15 - EVES 8.15 











Another John Golden Hit 


7th HEAVEN 


Austin Strong’s Love-Drama 


Bnd “BOOTH WaectnSt. Mavi Wed & Sat 


— 











Shubert Theatre “25 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. Nights 8.15. Mat. 2.15 


Greenwich Village Follies 
FOURTH ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
Devised and Staged by 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 

















““SEASON’S BEST PLAY’’—Tribune 
The Universal Opinion of 


Loyalties 


Presented by Charles Dillingham. 
Written by John Galsworthy. 
Produced by Basil Dean. 
TO BE SEEN AT 


GAIETY THEATRE 


B’way & 46th St. 


“BETTER TIMES” 
at THE HIPPODROME 


Management Charles Dillingham 
“LARGEST and MOST MAGNIFI- 
CENT SPECTACLE EVERSTAGED 

at the HIP” by R. H. BURNSIDE 
Cast of 7 ne a, Noted 


900 Novelties Soloists 
MATINEE DAILY 


SPRING oaatirnape 
ii THE me i 
4 qt " i i 


4 CagisTOPHE RQ STREETO 
iN GREEN cm vikes 


FORMERLY TOE BLUE HORSE 3° 


TEA: DINNER - “ IOANCING 


WITH THE VGNGTIAN QUARTETT 








OPEN FOUR TO ONE O 
ONG BLOCK FROM THE SEVENTH AVE. puswaracs 


THE MISSES KEMPER, 














The 


CARL FENTON 
ORCHESTRA 


Now Available For 
Al! Social Functions 


(lear Their Brunswick Records) 


Address: Carl Fenton 
16 West 36th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone Fitsroy 1190 
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Dance To The Tunes Of 
Paul Whiteman Music 


OiromcyVeelomuvesele(uatl @ettiste 


eltta Vem eCcrtae Moye ld eloi o) oejetes 
graph and stage — Paul 
Whiteman Music—may be 
had for social affairs. 


The cost is no greater than 
that of ordinary music. 
Write or telephone for dates and rates 
PAUL WHITEMAN, Inc. 
160 West 45th Street 
New York City 
Telephone Bryant 8070 





“The Rendezvous of 


The Smart New Yorker’’ 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 







Paris in New York 
Supper - 10:30 ; 
Nightly except Sunday 


EMIL COLEMAN 
and his orchestra. 








f— SOCIETY’S LATEST FAD ——— 
“Under Southern Skies”’ 


PLANTATION 


American Room Charming 
Entertainment Unique 
AFTER THEATRE soth AT BROADWAY 
Advance Reservations Only 
Phone Circle 2331 
YOU’LL LOVE IT. 



















CLUB 
ROYAL 


Nine East 


A Restaurant of Distinction. 
Music by Edward Davis 
and his orchestra. 
Dinner — Supper 
except Sundays 


4. Borgo - Management 


52nd Street 



















CAPITOL 


BROADWAY and sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost | 
Motion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rappe, Conductor 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 


























Ballads and Blast- Furnaces 


Notes on Industry, Folk-lore, Criticism and Poetry 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


R. CHARLES RUMFORD WALKER, 
in Steel (Atlantic Monthly Press), 
has written, on a smaller scale, a 


sort of Three Soldiers of the steel industry. 


That is, Mr. Walker has put on record 
what it actually feels like to work in a 
blast-furnace, just as Mr. Dos Passos 
has put on record what it actually feels 
like to serve in the army. Mr. Walker’s 
book is not a novel but a condensation of 
his diary; but it has much of the exhilara- 
tion of adventure and vivid appreciation 
of life inevitable to the personal experi- 
ences of a sensitive and intelligent man. 
The extraordinary thing is to find a man 
of this sort who knows anything about 
working in steel mills—and a man—what 
is most extraordinary of all—who has no 
ax to grind. Documents connected with 
the steel industry have a way of being 
violently embittered; what we usually get 
are the campaign utterances of the par- 
tisans in the industrial war. But what 
Mr. Walker gives us is a simple descrip- 
tion of what life seems like to the man 
who makes the steel. His theory does 
not go much further than the conclusion 
that twelve hours is too long to work. 
The steel mills seem to me, in some 
ways, the most imposing monuments of 
American civilization. In the cages of 
those gigantic machines that seem for- 
ever pounding to get free, in the presence 
of those thunderous furnaces which squat 
hugely like giants at stool, voiding from 
intestines wrapped about their bellies 
their excretion of molten gold, throwing 
off in their explosive spray of fire, pyro- 
technics of fluid steel and pouring on the 
thin yellow of the sun a whiteness that 
seems to shrivel the very daylight—one is 
abashed as one sometimes is in museums 
when confronted with Babylonian gods, 
as if man had really succeeded in tran- 
scending himself and producing a master 
to dominate him. Here, more than per- 
haps anywhere else in the modern world, 
do we feel the impression which so much 
worried Henry Adams—that man is no 
longer driving the machines but is being 
driven by them. The officials in the 
offices are serving them like the Hunkies 
feeding them ore. They seem the core 
and the power-house of the race—the in- 
carnation of the god which it worships. 
Read this description of its high-priestsand 
draw your conclusions about the cult. 


Mr. Weaver and J. Whitcomb Riley 


R. Joun V. A. WEAVER is the legiti- 

mate successor of James Whitcomb 
Riley. I don’t know why his dialect verse 
should be thought a novelty. His really 
interesting difference from his Hoosier 
predecessors lies not in his use of a 
slightly different vernacular but in his 
more sophisticated point of view. For 
Riley, life is comfortable and homely— 
at worst, a source of tender regret. For 
Weaver it is inescapably painful—in spite 
of his sentimentality, he is a pessimist. 
His new book of poems called Finders, 
(Knopf), supplies additional proof of this. 
It does, to be sure, contain things as 
sugary and banal as the worst of the 
Hoosier school; but on the other hand it is 
tinctured with a bitterness which would 
have given Riley the creeps. The themes 
of Mr. Weaver’s little domestic tragedies 
are in the spirit of Sherwood Anderson and 
Dreiser and his fickle youths and flappers 
belong plainly to the generation of Edna 
Millay. It is in this last mood of love’s 
swiftness and tragedy that he seems to 
me most poignant and most successful. 
Two or three of the poems in this book— 
the dialect ones, not the “straight” ones 
—represent his best work in this kind. 
When he drops the vernacular, unfortu- 
nately, he is likely to become ama- 
teurish. 


The American Ballad 


HE real folk poetry of the vernacular 

appears in American Ballads and 
Songs (Scribner’s), edited by Louise 
Pound. Professor Pound has here done 
admirably for America what Professor 
Child in English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads did for Great Britain. But what 
this collection makes us wish for is some- 
one to do an American Percy’s Reliques— 
for Professor Pound—though she ranges 
widely from the early American versions 
of Lord Randall and The Two Sisters to 
My Mother Was a Lady and The Baggage 
Coach Ahead—confines herself rigorously 
to such authentic folk-songs as have de- 
pended on oral transmission for their sur- 
vival, excluding, for example, the vaude- 
ville—and much finer—version of Casey 
Jones and admitting only the bare original 
ballad, which is almost devoid of wit and 
color. Frankie and Johnnie, the best of all 
American ballads, is omitted, I suppose, 
on grounds of obscenity—though a very 
little expurgation would make it easily 
printable. In the majority of cases, too, 
Professor Pound seems to have got her 
versions from Western, instead of Eastern 
sources; and I get the impression that, 
except, of course, in the case of cow-boy 
and other ballads which have originated 
in the West, the East might have fur- 
nished her with much more accurate and 
picturesque versions. The version which 
she prints, for example, of Up Spoke the 
Captain of Our Gallant Ship sounds like 
only a debased form of the fine mermaid 
song which I have always heard in the 
East. It may be, of course, however, that 
Professor Pound has good reasons of 
scholarship for believing hers to be the 
earliest version. 

In any case, this volume makes one 
eager for a widely representative collec- 
tion of American popular songs, including 
not only authentic folk ballads but also 
examples of all the classes which Professor 
Pound excludes—the Negro Blues, the 
bawdy western ballads ascribed to 
Eugene Field, the old nonsense songs pre- 
served by college glee clubs and the most 
popular and enduring of the songs ari- 
ginally launched by vaudeville and 
musical comedy. 


Mr. Boyd and Professor Sherman 


AS for criticism, Mr. Ernest Boyd’s 
new edition—which is also a new 
and expanded version—of his encyclopae- 
dia of modern Irish literature, Ireland’s 
Literary Renaissance (Knopf), is a valu- 
able work of reference. Though Mr. 
Boyd has little color, wit or movement, 
his judgments are extraordinarily just 
and his chapter on Joyce and Ulysses is 
one of the only intelligent things yet 
written on the subject. 

It is a great pity that Professor Stuart 
Sherman has not Mr. Boyd’s enormous 
European background. His pamphlet on 
Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt) is a curious 
example of his liberal enthusiasms, his 
swift and vigorous writing and his cultural 
deficiencies. He begins by ascribing, with 
a strange lack of historical sense, Byron’s 
lines in Don Juan about “man’s love is of 
man’s life a thing apart—’Tis woman’s 
whole existence” to a period and a poet 
who could never have come within a 
thousand miles of producing them—the 
Victorian Age and Robert Browning; and 
goes on to draw a comparison between 
Main Street and Madame Bovary so un- 
favorable to the latter that we are shocked 
to realize that Professor Sherman is not 
even aware of a difference in kind between 
the twobooks—that Flaubert, in obedience 
to an aesthetic ideal, was trying primarily 
to create something beautiful, whereas 

(Continued on page 110) 
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How To Play It 
PUNG-CHOW 


The Game of A Hundred Intelligences 
By L. L. Harr 


Pung-Chow, or Mah-Jongg, is the aston- 
ishing Chinese game that is literally sweep- 
ing the country. It has already replaced 
auction bridge in many of the smartest 
houses and clubs in the East and on the 
Pacific coast. Not to have known Pung- 
Chow a month ago was unfortunate—not to 
know it today is inexcusable, for here is 
the book that tells you how to play. Harr 
is to Pung-Chow what Foster and Elwell 
were to bridge. Be sure to put this book and 
a Pung-Chow set on today’s shopping list 
Buy from your Bookseller or 
direct from the Publisher 


$2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 


Franklin Square, New York City 




















PERFECT 
BEHAVIOR 


Let your social errors cheer 
youon. Read the funniest 
book on etiquette ever 


A written 

Donald Ogden Stewart 
parody 

PERFECT BEHAVIOR DORAN 


by Donald Ogden Stewart _ 
Drawings by Ralph Barton $2.00 13,0,8) %) 




















Women in 
Love 


By D. H. Lawrence 
Formerly $15, now $2.50 


Casanova’s Homecoming 
By Arthur Schnitzler 
Formerly $10, now $2.50 
A Young Girl’s Diary 
With a Preface by Sigmund Freud $5.00 
THOMAS SELTZER, 

5 W. 50th St., New York 




















The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 
By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 














The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o'clock 
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When imagination 
and common sense work 
together 


UT THE BONDS of strong 
Public Utility companies in your 
safe deposit box. 


Your investment is secured by the 
actual properties that provide elec- 
tricity to countless homes—to grow- 
ing industry and to indispensable 
transportation. 


When you see a well lighted city, 
thank the American investor. He 
has backed his belief in the develop- 


ment of electricity with his money. 


The underlying values of every bond issue offered by 
The National City Company have been carefully ana- 


lyzed. 


For a list of recommended bonds, address— 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


BONDS ACCEPTANCES 


IVT. 





VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
Reasons For the Change of Tempo in the Bond Market 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


change in the tempo of the bond 
market. The period of dramatic and 
unprecedentedly swift price movements 
has passed. Instead of precipitate and 
cataclysmic fluctuations, the declines and 
rallies have been almost imperceptible. 
The investment price structure, which 


[: recent months there has been a 


| had been transformed into a thing of 








| rates. 





rapid and interminable flux by the tor- 
rential economic forces loosened by war 
and reconstruction, has at length become 
stabilized. The time for scare-heads, on 
the one hand, and captions flaming with 
flamboyant optimism, on the other, has 
passed. The bond market has returned to 
a prosaic condition. 

Investing has once more become scienti- 
fic and comparatively lacking in excite- 
ment. The old criteria by which good 
bonds were judged—safety of principal 
and assured regularity of income—are 
again fair standards. The opportunity 
for speculating in non-speculative securi- 
ties has passed. Already buyers of high 
grade bonds are thinking more regarding 
the ability of the borrowing corporation 
or government to repay its obligations 
and less of the prospects for a rise or fall 
in the market price of the engraved 
promises to pay. 


FrRom midyear in 1921 until November 
1922, the bond market was like an in- 
verted Niagara Falls, with the stream of 
prices rushing madly and _ relentlessly 
upward. The surge of quotations came 
after a period of equally drastic declines. 
The ebb and flow marked the reflection 
in bond quotations of the broader move- 
ments of inflation and deflation of credit 
and prices for commodities. 

The present financial situation repre- 
sents no deadlock—no cessation of the 
operations of the forces of supply and 
demand. No millennium of quietude and 
immobility has been attained. The transi- 
tion has been relative, instead of absolute. 
Prices still fluctuate incessantly, but the 
bond market, after abnormal years of 
unusually wide price swings, has reverted 
to a phase of more normal and _ less 
drastic fluctuations. 

These generalizations apply primarily 
to high grade bonds about whose safety 
there is little or no skepticism. Such 
securities rise and fall with basic interest 
Less gilt edge issues change in 
price also in accordance with factors 
which suggest the increasing or decreasing 
faculty of the borrower to meet its obliga- 
tions. French government bonds, for 
example, fluctuate with the news con- 
cerning an adjustment of the economic 
riddle regarding German reparations. 
Bonds, such as the obligations of the 
venders of fertilizer, grow more popular at 
the marketplace as the economic condition 
of the farmer improves. Bonds, which are 
fundamentally affected in price by other 
factors than interest rates, are not pure 
investments, and in an infinite variety of 
degrees partake of some of the speculative 
characteristics of shares of stock, which 
rise in times of prosperity and fall with or 
just before adversity. 

Intensive prosperity, on the other hand, 
has a detrimental effect on the market 
value of high grade bonds. Great pros- 
perity involves an expansion of business 
activity, which ordinarily involves infla- 
tion of credit, firm prices for commodities, 
and ultimately rising interest rates. The 
check in the rise of bond prices recently 
was coincident with a betterment of trade 
conditions, and the course of bond prices 
for the remainder of 1923 depends 
primarily on the course of business. 

According to present indications, the 
banking authorities have such a firm 
grip on the credit situation that it seems 
wholly unlikely that there will be any 


unrestricted expansion of credit. Moder- 
ate inflation, on the other hand, may 
reasonably be expected, and the outlook 
for bonds is for fluctuations within 
relatively narrow arcs, with possibly 
further moderate reactions. 

The permanent investor thinks of yield 
rather than market value. His money 
will now bring an income of 5% per cent 
on the average, if a moderately high 
degree of safety is sought. To the man 
who buys bonds now and holds them until 
they are paid off in full, market fluctua- 
tions in the interim are of academic 
interest only. There is no discernible data 
on the horizon of the investment markets 
which indicate that it would be unprofit- 
able or dangerous to buy bonds now. On 
the othrr hand, the penalties of waiting, if 
there be any, will be incalculably less than 
those which would have been experienced 
a year ago. The astute trader, who aspires 
to take advantage of every eighth, might 
well be tempted to buy short term paper 
and be in a position to shift into longer 
bonds at the ebb of a downward reaction. 

Outstanding bonds must compete in 
attractiveness with new offerings, and the 
yield on the old and new inevitably be- 
come almost identical. A variety of 
factors obviate the likelihood of a sudden 
drift into a period of superabundant 
credit such as prevailed at the opening of 
this century when high grade railroad 
bonds sold on a three per cent yield basis. 
The hunger for capital abroad is a factor 
in determining interest rates, for, with 
America transformed into a creditor 
nation, the whole world competes with 
domestic corporations for the savings of 
the nation’s investors. Moreover, as long 
as the privilege of tax exemption goes to 
municipal and state issues and as long as 
high income taxes make the tax feature 
the determining factor in selecting the 
investments of the rich, corporate bor- 
rowers will have to pay relatively higher 
rates. Moreover, for a year and a half 
commodity prices have tended upward, 
and the end is not yet clearly in sight. 
Firm commodity prices tend to strength- 
en interest rates as it heightens the 
credit needs of business enterprises. 

Of course, the historic rise of bond 
prices which was checked last Fall was 
tremendously facilitated by the rush of 
commercial banking funds into the 
investment market while trade was rela- 
tively quiet. Some banks had to sell 
parts of their bond holdings, but the 
ability of the banks to get loanable funds 
more advantageously through the re- 
discounting of commercial paper at the 
Federal Reserve Banks restricted this 
character of selling. Moreover, while 
business was inactive, strong corporations 
with idle funds bought bonds, and sub- 
sequently found a use for such capital in 
their own business operations. 


XEMPTION from taxation, a privi- 
lege enjoyed by state, municipal and 
certain Federal Government bonds, re- 
sults in many anomalies. It makes the 
more than comfortably rich—who are 
likely to be the main supporters of capl- 
talism and private initiative in business— 
invest nearly all their surplus in securities 
to finance the activities of Governments. 
Under the goad of high income taxes, the 
rich have in recent years discriminated in 
an unprecedented manner against the 
obligations of private corporations. 
President Harding and Secretary Mel- 
lon think the further issuance of tax free 
bonds ought to be stopped—by a constr 
tutional amendment if necessary. 
In addition to deranging corporate 
finance and greatly influencing the fiscal 
aspects of government, the tax free clause 


(Continued on page 14) 
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| +The Byllesby 
Monthly News 








WWNERS of the in- 

vestmentsecurities for 
which this organization 
is responsible are kept 
closely informed of earn- 
ings, developments and 
plans of the great indus- 
tries back of their holdings. 


Part of this service is ren- 
dered through a monthly 
publication called The 
Byllesby Monthly News. 


This publication, we be- 
lieve, has individual fea- 
tures commending it to 
the interest of investors 
who desire authentic in- 
formation about sound 
electric, gas and industrial 
securities, 

A copy of the current 

issue will be sent free, 


upon request. Ask for 
Publication DF 141. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 
































VANITY FAIR’S 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The financial section 
of Vanity Fair is ren- 
dering a genuine service 
to readers regarding 
their investment prob- 
lems. 


Your inquiry will re- 
ceive our careful at- 
tention. 


Write to us 
without obligation 


Financial Department 
Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th St. New York City 





565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 








The Seal of Safety 


How to Invest 


$1,000 to Bring $60 


a Year 


ee 
I HAVE $1,000 to invest. How can I place 
it to get 6% interest and still be assured of — 


Complete safety of principal; 


Prompt and sure payment of prin- 
cipal and interest in cash; 


Freedom from red tape, worry and 
constant watching?” 


This is the problem many investors are fac- 
ing today. They are anxious to secure a 
good interest rate for a long term of years, 
and they want to know just which of the 
many securities offered will be the best, 
most convenient and safest. 


Newissues of STRAUS BONDS now offered 
provide the answer to this question. The 
soundness of these bonds is proved by 
their record of 41 years without a single 
case of loss. They will give you safety, and 
$60 a year for every $1,000 invested; $500 
will give you $30 yearly—or you may in- 
vest in any multiple of $100. Write today 
for our January offerings of safe 6% bonds. 
Ask for 
BOOKLET C-1315 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILpING 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New York CxHIcaco 

79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Straus BuILDING 


41 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 






































Are 


Stocks 
a Buy? 


You will never guess the 
answer to this question! 

Day to day ripplesin the 
stock market cannot be 
forecast in any way. 

It is little short of ridicu- 
lous to try to play against 
the “insider” on the man- 
ipulated movements. 

The broad swings—the 
rises of 50 to 100 points-- 
however, are governed by 
the great basic Law of 
Action-Reaction. They 
can be forecast with re- 
markable accuracy and 
can be depended upon for 
a long profit. 


Babson’s 
REPORTS 


Investors Service based 
onfundamental conditions 
forecasts coming condi- 
tions in both stock and 
bond markets. Ittells you 
when to buy, what to buy 
and when to sell. There- 
fore, instead of buying one 
security “here and anoth- 
er there,” you follow a 
definite set method for 
investing your funds. A 
degree of security, quite 
impossible to get in any 
other way, together with 
highly satisfactory profit 
naturally follows. 


Booklet on Request 


If you are not among the 
thousands of investorswho have 
found the answer to “maximum 
return — minimum risk” in The 
Babson Investors Service— tear 
out the MEMO—now—and hand 
it to your secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mai!. 


For Your Secretary 


Write Babson’s Statistical Or- 
ganization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please send 
me booklet C-44, “Getting the 
Most from Your Money,” gratis. 


MSSSBSSeeeeseesceeseeese 
MOS BESS eteeeseseeeseeeew 








































A Book Containing 


Charts 


Forty Leading 
Listed Stocks 


presenting the market 
histories of these issues 
for the past seven years 
and volume indices 
showing accumulation 
and distribution zones. 


It also contains compar- 
ative tables which show 
the changes in earnings, 
working capital, and 
other important factors. 


Ask for V. F. 640 
Free on request 


ESTABLISHED 190) 


HARVEYAWILLIS& 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.¥. 
32 Broadway - New York 
Phone Broad 5360 





d Philadelphia _ Newark 
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Security! 


N addition to the first 
mortgages behind 
534% Prudence-Bonds, 
we pledge our entire 
resources to guarantee 
security of principal, 
security of interest, and 
security of mind. You 
owe it to yourself to look 
into them. 


Write for our latest 
brochure describing these 
bonds in detail. No obliga- 
tion on your part. 


Ask for booklet V. F. 340 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


162 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn 


31 Nassau St. 
New York 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 12) 


in specially privileged bonds interferes 
with many of the social objectives of 
taxation. Continued indefinitely, the tax 
free bond might divide the nation into two 
great classes—those who pay taxes, on the 
one hand, and those who buy tax exempt 
Federal, state, and municipal securities, 
on the other. The tax exemption is not 
especially attractive to the man with an 
annual income of less than $35,000 a year, 
and the continuance of the present system 
therefore places a disproportionate burden 
on the moderately well to do and the poorer 
classes. Moreover, it incidentally tends to 
remove municipal bonds, the best of 
which are the highest type of investment 
for all classes, from the field of attractive 
bonds for the small investor. If the tax 
exempt feature were discontinued, such 
government bonds would sell purely on 
their investment worth, and would in an 
increasingly degree become desirable for 
the person of small means who needs 
safety but not exemption. 

Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, noted 
economist and expert on taxation, has 
observed, “The objection to tax exemp- 
tion is that it creates a gross inequality of 
burden. To the extent that these bonds 
form an increased share of the realized 
property of the nation, tax exemption 
means the liberation of unearned incomes 
at the expense of earned incomes. We 
may not in this country be ready for the 
principle, which has been adopted nearly 
everywhere else, namely, the principle 
of differentiation of taxation, whereby 
lower rates are granted to labor or earned 
incomes than to property or unearned 


incomes. But it is certainly true that no 
country has ever seen fit to tax property 
or unearned incomes at an actually lower 
rate than earned incomes. Yet that is 
actually what we are doing. 

“Tn addition to this glaring inequality, 
we have a still worse situation, namely the 
escape of the rich man from the burden, 
which must, accordingly, be borne by the 
poor man, and by the recipients of moder- 
ate incomes. With the exceedingly high 
surtaxes in our present income tax, mak- 
ing the entire tax rise until recently to 77 
per cent and now to 58 per cent the 
temptation on the part of the wealthy to 
invest in tax exempt bonds becomes al- 
most irresistible. The result is a progres- 
sive falling off in the numbers and 
amounts of taxable incomes in the higher 
incomes scales.” 

At present, there is outstanding nearly 
$10,000,000,000 of tax free bonds of 
American states and municipalities, with 
an annual increase at $1,000,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000. At this rate of growth, 
by 1926, when most of the outstanding 
Federal bonds lose their tax exemption, 
the total of tax free securities of states 
and subdivisions may reach $14,000,000,- 
000 to $17,000,000,000, according to 
capable estimates. 

The exemption of outstanding issues 
probably cannot be disturbed, for to do so 
would likely be at variance with the 
constitutional provision against passing 
laws which impair the obligations of 
existent contracts. The American democ- 
racy, however, is at liberty to determine 
its policy regarding new issues. 


Two Lyrics 


By DJUNA BARNES 


She Passed This Way 


ERE where the trees still tremble with your flight 
I sit and braid thin whips to beat you down. 
How shall we ever find you who have gone 
In little dresses, lisping through the town? 


Great men on horses hunt you, and strong boys 
Employ their arrows in the shallow air. 

But I shall be heard whistling where I follow 
Braiding long wisps of grass and stallion’s haar. 


And in the night when thirty hawks are high 

In pendent rhythm, and all the wayside loud ; 
When they are burning field and bush and hedge, 
I'll steal you like a penny from the crowd. 


II 


The Flowering Corpse 


S° still she lies in this closed place apart, 
Her feet grown fragile for the ghostly tryst; 

Her pulse no longer striking in her wrist, 

Nor does its echo wander through her heart. 


Over the body and the quiet head 

Like stately ferns above an austere tomb, 

Soft hairs blow; and beneath her armpits bloom 
The drowsy passion flowers of the dead. 
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The Fashions and Pleasures of 
New York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 


HIS is carnival time for the caba- 
Tee now that society has again taken 

to informal pleasures. The New 
York hostess has been put away in the 
camphor chest, so to speak, until the 
next crop of debutantes comes ‘around. 
There are no more big parties. Everyone 
wants to be amused. The cabaret kings 
are working overtime making plans and, 
at the same time, filling orders for some- 
thing different every night to satisfy the 
spoiled New Yorker. Florence Mills and 
the Plantation Review have gone to 
London and are playing there at the 
Pavillon. Such a sensation has never 
been known in London. It will go even 
better there than here, if that is possible. 
To take its place, the Plantation has a 


new review with hitherto unexploited . 


talent, which has been up the producer’s 
sleeve for a long time past. The New 
Yorker, who knows his New York, will 
remember last year that a most intriguing 
little Spanish girl, called Conchita Piquer, 
sang a Spanish flower vender’s song in 
the musical drama, The Wild Cat, which 
was imported from Spain to the Park 
Theatre. Well, sheisnow singing at Monte 
Carlo and that thrill can be had all over 
again. The Rendezvous has started to 
caricature the world. Each day d’Asir 
adds a new celebrity to the collection in 
the irregular panels on the futuristic walls 
of his unusual decorations. You may 
find him working there any night in a 
quiet corner, and it may be that, if you 
are a celebrity, he is working on you. 


The Cabaret King 


THE office of the cabaret king, Mr. 
Gill Bogue, is like the workroom of a 
toy shop. There are sketches and little 
models of cabarets to come, and all sorts 
of amusing devices in miniature, which 
are one day going to delight and amuse us 
all. It is like having a peep into the 
future with the aid of Aladdin and his 
lamp. Mr. Bogue has a flair for the 
artistic and only likes the good artists. 
That is why he got Norman Bell Geddes 
to decorate the Palais Royal. The 
result is such a fine piece of work that it 
outdoes anything of its kind in the world. 


YW) Ol 





The Club Royal is another attraction 
where he has had a finger in the pie. It 
is as well done as the Spanish patio of a 
villa in California. In addition, it is one 
of the few places where one can dance 
until dawn, for it does not come under 
the ban of the “blue laws” of Broadway. 

The word “atmosphere,” as they under- 
stand it abroad, may be applied to the 
Russian Eagle without making a joke of 
this much abused expression. It is the 
most foreign sort of place that smart New 
York has ever known. The decorations 
are extraordinary and most effective and, 
at the late supper hour, the people are 
even more unusual. The music is good. 
And one can never tell when some great 


.artist will get up and sing or play. The 


Moscow Art Theatre has added much to 
its reputation for, of course, it is the head- 
quarters of these artists. New York not 
only likes Russians but it pretends to 
understand them perfectly. The New 
York drawing room has become a battle- 
ground over the relative merits of the 
Hopkins and the Stanislavsky productions 
of The Lower Depths (Mr. Hopkins called 
it A Night’s Lodging). 


= the subject abruptly to 
another pleasure, we have recently 
discovered that the best way to entertain 
one’s lady friends is to take them to one 
of the men’s favorite mid-day haunts. 
The ladies seem to like this, and indeed 
it is quite different from the kind of 
noisy places they are used to lunching in 
themselves. The Wall Street man can 
take a lady to lunch at the India House, 
if he is lucky enough to be a member, and 
give her real novelty. There are little 
places further up town like Stewart’s, 
at 28th Street and Madison Avenue, 
where they serve all those special lunch 
dishes that men like. Then there is the 
Piccadilly, in West 45th Street, where a 
smart lady makes her companion the 
envied of all in the room. The grill at 
the Lorraine and the St. Regis are both 
haunts of the leisurely uptown business 
man. So is the Colony Restaurant, where 
the food is so unusually good that it can 
serve for very special occasions, 
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CONCEPTION of an IDEAL 


aving created DeJon for a select group of motor 

car builders seeking the Electrical System of 
finest quality, we sought a theme, or trade mark, 
that would identify it in the public mind. 

‘To symbolize our ideal,we-have borrowed Sol from 
Mythology. No other god could perform his difficult 
role. Likewise, no previous attainment measures up to 
the De'Jon standard of perfection. 

Our aim is to establish a universal appreciation 
that De'Jon equipment endows a motor car with qualities 
beyond comparison. 
















DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 


POUGHKEEPSIE,NEW YORK 


“Pe jon 


Starting. Lighting and Ignition System 
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When She Comes 


Somewhere in this land of great mothers and happy fathers there 
is a wonderful girl who is looking forward to one day of days. 


Bright as a poppy, supple, strong and free, a laughing queen will 
come home from school for the Easter holidays. 


Meet her at the station in a new Jordan enclosed car of fascinat- 
ing personality and charm. 


It brings a pride of ownership—a delight on blustery days when 
the old open car brings only convenience without comfort. 
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JORDAN MOTOR CAR. COMPANY 


























OD. feclasgrn women have 
learned thateffective home 


decoration begins with the 
choice of furniture which unites 
essential comfort and authen- 
tic beauty of line and finish, 


The quiet charm of Simmons 
beds lends grace to guest cham- 
bers in town or country houses 
and lures the spirit of space 
into tiny apartments and sim- 
pie dwellings. A wide range 
of color— including all wanted 





a 


iW 
“ 
ag 
= 





wood finishes— makes it easy 
to select units harmonizing 
with any scheme of decoration. 


In character and enduring 
value, Simmons mattresses and 
springs match the high quality 
of Simmons beds. All'types 
and widths. Priced from $12.50 
to $100 forthe luxurious“ Pur- 
ple Label.” Delivered, like 
Simmons beds, in dust -proof 
cartons. All built for sleep. 


Tue Simmons Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


ees 





Soft turquoisc, apricot and opalescent 
mauve merge here into a rich harmo- 
ny with the Chinese b/ue of the room- 
size rug. Lined and bound in apricot, 
the curtains may be made of stk repp, 
taffeta, chambray or mercerized pop- 
lin. Bed covers and pillows have 
shirred mauve flounces. Sash curtains 
in voile or grenadine. Lamp shades 
of apricot silk, Beds by Simmons, the 
Astor design, in soft ivory with high 
lights in matt gold, medallions in 
green, rose and gold, and gold panel 
moldings. Beds maybe hadalsoinjade 
green and gold or in soft blue and 
gold with panels in tempered turquoise, 


>a m MON S 


Beds :Mattresses*Sp 
BUILT FOR SLEE 
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For nineteen years of manufacturin3, 
automobiles, quality has been Reo’s 
first and most vital consideration. 


! All Reo passenger cars are mounted 

on the famous Reo double-framed 

~ chassis, powered with the incom- 
Yrs os. parable Reo six-cylinder 50 horse- 
iri power engine, and fitted with the 
: distinctive Reo dual foot control. 


The price of the 4-passenzer Coupe, illustrated 
above, is *1835 at Lansing; add Federal tax. 











Models and Prices 


4-PassengerCoupe $1835 
5-Passenger Sedan - 1885 
New Phaeton Reo - 1645 
Seven - Passenger 
Touring Reo - 1485 
“Four-Door Brough- 
am” Reo - - 2185 


At Lansing, add Federal Tax 

















© 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, ansting: tok 
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NEW ENGLAND 











VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Ave. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street © 


UNUSUAL HOMELIKE 
ATMOSPHERE 


yet affording the service of 
the best transient hotels. De- 
lightfully situated in the 
Back Bay District. Quickly 
accessible to theatres, shops 
and points of interest. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mg. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 








| 








|The LENOX 


The BRUNSWICK | 
TON | 


On Either Side of Copley Sq. 














ATL ANTIC CITY 














The Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Open all Year 
European Plan 


Directly on the Boardwalk 
Phone 1628 Atlantic City 




















Enjoy springtime—theperfect season 
—right on the sea. rue comfort 
= service, charming surround- 


~¥ ment and recreation at all times. 
American or European Plan 


TRAYM ORE 


ANTIC CITY 
Worlds Greaiest Hotel Success 











CANADA 











All the thrills 
of Quebec’s 
winter, com- 
bined with 
Canadian 


Pacific com- 


fort. For res- 
™ ervations, write 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC 


Quebec Canada ' 


ngs; famed features of entertain- | 











Hawati—Six Days from California 


Where the air is like the touch of baby fingers 


Here are islands fair with flowers, warm, colorful 
seas, coral sands, sunlit days and nights made en- 
chanting by moonlight on coco-palm fronds, and 
the great Southern Cross blazing low on the hori- 
zon. And enveloping all, that caressing air of the 


sub-tropics that is like the touch of baby fingers. 


Hawaii—foreign as a leaf from the Arabian 
Nights, yet with all the comforts and conveniences, 
the language and customs of a territory of the 
United States, which it is. 


For literature and information, ask your near- 
est railway, steamship, tourist, or travel agency; or 


write to 


HAWAIL TOURIST BUREAU 
531 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 


S11 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 











NEW YORK 











he NASSAU 


Lonc BeAcu 


LOoOnNG ISLAND 





RESTAURANT AND DANCING 


HEATED GARAGE 


Oren Auxw Year 




















——_——_, 


‘‘Half a Block from Herald Square” 


HOTEL COLLINGWOOD 
45 West 35th Street New York City 
SetH H. MosELEY 


Select accommodations for 
discriminating people 


European Plan $2.50 up 








Hotel St. loseee 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Times Square 
Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 





An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conducted 
home. Much favored by women traveling with- 
out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
all best shops. 


Rates and booklet on application 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 

































New Queen of 
: the RED STAR FLEET 

- Sailing from New York in MAY 
APALATIAL 1923 liner, combining 


all the latest improvements that 
create travel luxury. 
Backed by the Red Star Line’s half cen- 
tury of experience, she represents the most 
modern standard of ocean service. 
Continental cuisine with a famous Biar- 
ritz chef. A la carte dining service in- 
cluded in passage money. 


Zeeland (the two latter popular priced 
cabin ships, with every comfort), will 
maintain a schedule of sailings every 
Wednesday. 
From New York to Plymouth (quickest way 
to London) Cherbourg for France, and 
Antwerp—Gateway to the Continent— 
especially convenient for Belgium, the 
Rhine Valley, Bavaria, Switzerland, 
The Belgenland, with the distinguished Austria, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
liner Lapland, and the St. Paul and _ slavia and Roumania. 

Inquire for detailed Information 


WHITESTAR LINE YB Jeo) @/ AMERICAN LINE 
INTERNATIONAL ERCANTILE ARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to 7ist St., New York 


300 soome, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet. 

















THE GLEN SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen, N. Y. On Seneca Lake 
William E. Leffingwell, President 
Open all the year 
Illustrated bocklets on request 


Forest Hills Jun 


American Plan Hotel. Open all year. 
15 mins. from Penn. Sta. Accommodations for 400. 
GEORGE J. BERMBACH, Mgr. 
Tel. Boulevard 6290 











HOTEL GRAMATAN 
BRONXVILLE, N.Y. 
he rates are extremely reasonable 
HENRI PAUCHEY & SONS, Inc., 
Lessee 

















PHILADELPHIA 











| BELLEVUE- “STRATFORD 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

7 the first visit, Philadelphia 

suggests only one hotel. 

James P. A. O’Conor, Managing Director | 

















CALIFORNIA 


‘IN SAN FRANCISCO 
IT’S THE PALACE” 


Comfort—convenience—distinction—the essential 
of a good hotel located in the heart of the financia! 
theatre and shopping districts. 


THE PALACE HOTEL 


Management 
Halsey E. Manwaring 


SAMARKAND (HEART’S DESIRE) 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
One of the most beautiful hotelsin all the world— 
overlooking mountains and sea. Golf, Polo and 
all other diversions. 
CHARLES BEDELL HERVEY, Proprietor 
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Plan Your European Trip 


Whatever Your Trayel Requirements, 
We can meet them 


UST what your individual tastes and means 

require for your European trip is certainly 
available among the complete ocean transpor- 
tation facilities of our famous White Star — 
Red Star— American — White Star Dominion 
and Atlantic Transport Lines. 


Our agents can provide what you want, 
whether a de luxe suite on Olympic, Homeric 
or the world’s largest ship, Majestic (holder of 
the speed record to the Continent),or extremely 
moderate priced accommodations on one of 
our many comfortable cabin ships. 


AMERICAN LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE, COMPANY 


YAWHITE STAR LINESY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Sf RED STAR LINE 












Deck scene on 
White Star Liner 


Go to them for advice not only on steam- 
ship bookings but in planning your itinerary. 


Weekly sailings to Southampton, Ply- 
mouth, Liverpool, Queenstown, Cherbourg, 
Antwerp and German ports. 











MARYLAND 











Hotel Altamont 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Rates on application 
S. F. Wright, Manager 














NEW YORK 
HOTELS 


Do you like the big gay 
metropolitan hotel, or the 
little exclusive hotel? Do 
you wantahotel for week- 
ends in the country or by 
the sea? Or a hotel with- 
in motoring distance for 
dinner? 


Write or Consult 


THE NAST 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street 
New York City 

















“the VANDERBILT “Hotel 
Thi rly Jourth Street sast at Park Avenus 
New York City 


A few self-contained suites available 
for the season at reasonable rates. 


Sunday Evening Concerts 
in the Della Robbia Room. 
Diner de Luxe, perjcouvert, 


Two Dollars and a_ half 





WALTON H. MARSHALL, anager 























SUNNY days and sunny dispositions— 
combined for outdoor sport at Hot Springs. 
Celebrated thermal bath establishment. 





Christian S. Anders 
2500 feet prings, 
up in the ee 
Alleghanies 









: r : "Picking up 
the Pilot” 


a —_~ Soo 
“Great Favorites” 
of the Atlantic 

From the time of 
wooden ships, 
through the age of 
iron to the present 
one of steel, Cunard 
Liners have been 
aptly called the 
“Favorites” of the 
Atlantic. The pres- 
ent Cunard and 
Anchor Fleet of 
magnificent, mod- 
ern ships (most of 
them oil-burners)ex- 
ceeds a million tons. 


lour trip 
to Europe 


The Fastest Passenger Service 
in the World 


AQUITANIA - BERENGARIA 
MAURETANIA 
Write for full information 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR. 

STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 
or Branches and Agencies 
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Summer Cruise to 


Including North Cape 
and the 


“Mi dnight Sun” Annual Raymond-Whitcomb 


North Cape Cruise 


The exceedingly ratifying, success of last year’s 
Raymond-Whitcomb North Cape Cruise prompts us 
to announce another equally alluring Cruise to 
this individual field for comfortable Summer travel. 
The inclusion of Gothenbur?, with 
its brilliant Tercentennial Exposi- 
tion is a new attraction this year 


The 1923 Cruise sails from New 

York, June 23 onthe well-known 

Royal Mail S.S. “Araguaya”’. The 
varied program includes Iceland, the great North 
Cape, the beautiful Norwegian Fjords, Trondhjem, 
Bergen, Copenhagen. In fact, all the principal and 
worth-while points of interest in picturesque and 
Northern Europe. The increasing, popularity of 
this Summer Travel Event makes early reservations 
desirable. Booklet, rates and plan on request 


1923 Europe Tours 


Famous Raymond-Whitcomb Tours throughout the 

Winter and Spring, so arranged as to take advantage 

of one of Europe’s most delightful seasons. Our 
1923 Europe program has never 
been exceeded in interestin?, variety 
and essential comprehensiveness, 
France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland. 
Holland, Belgium, Arabian Nights 
Africa and the British Isles 


Departures Mar. 10, 24, 31, April 
A a? 8 Sey 1, 5, 15, June 2. Limited mem- 
bership makes early reservation desirable 


= 


Round-the-World Cruise 


From New York Jan. 19, 1924 


Sailing, Eastbound including the Mediterranean, Egypt, India, 
Java, Philippines, China, Japan (in the Cherry Blossom 
season). Reservations may be made now 


Mediterranean Cruise 


From New York Feb. 3, 1924 


Visiting the gay, the fascinating, the picturesque, the ro- 
mantic points of interest on the historic Mediterranean. Early 
application assures a wide selection of accommodations 


Other Tours t?_J2pa-China, South 


America, Florida, Cuba 


| | THE BEST IN TRAVEL | | 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
225 Fifth $1338 Walnut 112 So. Dearborn 657 Market 505 Title Ins. 
ve. Street Street Street Bld. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 21 Beacon St., Boston 
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| Varied Recreations or 
Complete Rest 


RAVELLING to England orFranceonthe giant 

PARIS or the magnificent FRANCE you may en- 

> joy an infinite variety of diversions or a com- 
plete rest. Whether you are crossing for the first 
time or the twentieth, French Line service and cui- 
sine make each voyage a delightful experience. 


Old world courtesies, customs and hospitality, the 
inimitable genius of French servants in ministering 
to personal comfort, the incomparable art of 
French chefs—these find their finest expression on 
French Line ships. They make living pleasurable 
and attract travellers who prefer a sophisticated, 
truly international atmosphere. 


Rooms en suite, including private dining room, 
several bedrooms and baths, assure the utmost in 
luxury and privacy, while large, comfortable rooms, 
with or without bath, provide a wide-range of choice. 


On the French Line every passenger is an honored 
and privileged guest for whose comfort and con- 
venience the staff is glad to extend every courtesy. 


Regular sailings from New York to Plymouth (England) and Havre by 
the giant express steamers de luxe 

PARIS LAFAYETTE FRANCE 
Rates for all classes of accommodations, and interesting information 
regarding foreign travel and where to go and what to see in France, 
sent on request. 
Regular sailings from New York to Havre by large and comfortable 
one cabin steamers provide all comforts of ocean travel at minimum 
expense. 





] ROCHAMBEAU ROUSSILLON LA SAVOIE CHICAGO 


From New York to Vigo (Spain) and Bordeaux: 
Steamer: LA BOURDONNAIS 


Steamers: DE LA SALLE and NIAGARA 
° | Meee A . 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 


19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


| From New Orleans to Havre: 
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NEW YORK 


Fame Attracts Fame 


ORE visiting notables stop at The Waldorf-: 

Astoria than at any other New York hotel. 

It is the one hotel that everyone knows and hopes 
some day to visit.’ 


The Waldorf has earned this fame through 
thirty years of hotel perfection. There is beauty 
and spaciousness within its walls, generosity in its 
service, and distinction in its clientele. 


On Fifth Avenue, it is distinctly of Fifth Ave- 
nue. Stopping at The Waldorf.makes a NewYork 
visit a memorable occasion. 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets, New York 


L. M. Boomer, President—Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 





The Bellevue - Stratford — 


Always a point of interest from the outside. But 
the interesting points on the inside are what attract 
distinguished visitors to the Bellevue - Stratford, 
Philadephia. James P..4.O’ Conor, Managing Director 


The New Willard— 
In Washington’s Executive center. Officials 
live there; diplomats and society leaders entertain 


there. A wisit to Washington means the New 
Willard. Frank 8. Hight, Managing Director 


Under the direction of L. M. Boomer 
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If you are going 
abroad this Summer— 


SWITZERLAND 


It doesn’t matter 
what your favorite 
sport or pastime is, or 
what you are traveling 
for, you will find it 
at its best in— 


SWITZERLAND 





LAKE LUCERNE 


OVERS of beauty, of travel, of play, will find in Swit- 
zerland the dream spots around which their imagina- 
tions have ever circled— 


GENEVA with its classical lake, ever attractive and interesting as a 
resting place and excursion centre, combines beauty, wealth and intel- 
lect, and is a university town of world renown. CHAMONIX, with 
its Mont Blanc, is reached ffoom MARTIGNY, on the internationa] 
Simplon line, by a most picturesque mountain railway. Luxurious 
express trains with observation and dining cars from beautiful MON- 
TREUX to Interlaken, with connection to the alpine spa of LENF . 
Then ZERMATT, at the foot of the Materhorn, exquisite as a high 
alpine health resort, conveniently reached via the wonderful Loetsch- 
berg railway. LUCERNE, the “Mecca” of all tourists; its loveliness 
proverbial, its variety of sports and amusements most interesting. The 
starting point for excursions in Central Switzerland. LUGANO, in 
the Swiss-Italian lake district, a paradise of flowers basking in peren- 
nial sunshine, an unforgettable trip via the electrified St. Gothard 
line, famed for its scenic grandeur. 

THE GRISONS with its 150 valleys, and the famous Engadine, is 
an alpine wonderland. Its unique climate with powerful solar radia- 
tion, its excellent cures and opportunities for all sports have made 
its St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, Pontresina, and Flims most appealing as 
all-year-round resorts. TARASP-VULPERA, in the lower Engadine 
offers a marvelous alpine climate, while the variety and medicinal 
values of its waters are not approached by any European watering 
place. Also intellectual ZURICH, the country’s metropolis; and, 
nearby, with its wonderful setting of parks and woodlands, the water- 
ing place of SCHINZNACH, and its curative sulphur springs. 
Switzerland is unchanged. Rates to suit any purse from $2.00 a day 
up. No war, luxury or other taxes for tourists. 

Write for our new portfolio of Switzerland, No. 110—beautifully 
illustrated booklets descriptive of its wonderful scenery, cities, 
sports, life. It is free. 


Address Officiai Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Antiques 





WHOLESALE ONL Y— Distinctive objects of mod- 
erate price including Old World and American Pot- 
tery—Metal—Fabric—Wood—Glass—s5 floors at 
Charles Hall, Inc., 18 West 23rd St., New York. 








Art Needlework 


EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN LINENS. Reticello Cut- 
work copied from classic antique designs, adapted to 
modern uses. Dinner, Lunch,Tea, Bridge, Tray sets. 
All’ Artedell.ino.177 McDougalSt.nr.Wash.Sq.N.Y. 
SWISS HAND-EMBROIDERED infants’ dresses, 
caps, bibs, handkerchiefs, linens, nursery & boudoir 
pillows. Laces. Monograms. Reasonable prices. 
.& M.Trachsel. Importers,553 Madison Ave..N.Y 














Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, ‘ana- 
dian Homespuns Ltd., 347 Craig West Montreal. 

CANADIAN HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blank- 
ets, Spreads. Headquarters for work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
craf's Guild. 508 St. Cath>rine St.. W.. Montreal. 














Auction Bridge and Mah-Jongg 
YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 


250 Officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted 
Beach Company. 904 Svcamore. Cincinnati. O. 
WHITEHEAD Art of BIDDING & PLAY 
Beginners or advanced players. Class or private. 
Mrs. Bertha D. Wright 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. N. Y. Tel. Main 10.000 














This gaily painted pipe rack of 
wood is 12 inches high. The holes 
in the golf bag hold the pipes. It 
stands on a firm green painted 
wooden base. Price $3.00. May 
be purchased through the Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service. 








Auction Bridge and Mah-Jongg— 
Cont. 





LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE. 231 W.96th St.,N.Y. 
Author Bridge in nutshell. Game taught 6 lessons, 
also by mail. Concentration a specialty. Coaching 
games. Hotel Plaza. Fris., at 2:30. 1464 River 


STEPPING STONES 


Better Auction 
For the beginner and advanced player. 

A pocket edition of simple rules on Bidding & Play. 
Modern experts compared on important points 
An attractive gift or bridge prize. 
Price $1. Freda Mac Mahon, Box 227 Montclair, N. J 
MA-JONG, Classes—Private Lessons—By | .wiail, 
Miss Templeton of Shanghai, China, now visiung 

New York. 
230 West rorst Street, N. Y. Tel. Riverside 1724 














Automobile Renting Service 





CADILLAC PRIVATE CARS for shopping, thea- 
tre or out-of-town. Distinguished cars and proven 
chauffeurs. Basic rates. A. G. Kraft, 

145 West 54th St.. N. Y.Tel. Circle 2800: night,7325 








Beauty Culture 






E 


A classified list of business concerns which we 


recommend 


to the patronage 


of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 
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Cleaning and Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E 
31st St., N. Y. C. Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, Newrort & Paris’ 








Corrective Footgear 








4 


vertisers alike. 
serve you — Use it. 





LIKE ATTRACTS LIKE 


You have certain well defined tastes. 
You like your possessions to be dis- 
tinctive, to have characteristics that 
express your individuality. 


You who read Vanity Fair have grown 
so expectant of new and attractive 
merchandise, that you have made it 
profitable for these advertisers to 
bring their finest and most unusual 
offerings to you through Vanity Fair. 


The Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide is 
useful, therefore, to readers and ad- 
It is maintained to 








FOOT DEFORMITIES 
corrected while you walk. The body balanced with 
flexible insoles made to order. By appointment. 
Robert Valverde,Tel. Col.o138. 200 W. 72 St.,N.Y. 
CORRECTIVE SHOES for Children 
Shoes designed by experts to correct weak ankles, 
bow legs, knock-knees, etc. Write us for advice and 
suggestions. Best&Co.,FifthAve. at 35thSt.,N.Y.C, 











Corsets and Brassieres 





FEN-LIN BRASSIERE 
**No Straps”’ 
Evening, Sport and Day Wear 
At Leading New York Stores 








Dancing 





SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority 
Private or class Lessons 


26 W. 47th St., N. Y. City Rrvant 4562 











A paper cutter of wcod made 
by Czechoslovakan_work- 
menin this country. Painted 
inbrilliant colours peculiarto 
this nation, such as reds, 
blues, greens, oranges, yel- 
lows. Price 50c. May be 
purchased through the 
Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service. 























Beauty Culture—Cont. 





MADAME BERTHE’S ZIP positively destroys 
Hair with root. No electricity or caustics. Free 
demonstration at office. Write for booklet. Mune. 
Berthe Specialist. Dept. 8B, 562 5th Ave., N.Y. 
COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
healthy skin conditions, eradicates pimples and 
biackheads. Free sample upon application. 
Haisey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser. a licensed physician. This is the 12th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Bookiet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 

107 East 35th St.. New York City 

1312 Spruce St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment. All signs of 
age removed and the skin rendered firm and youth- 
ful. Interview by appointment. Privacy. 
316 West osth Street el. Riverside 5400 

















Books 





SCARCE BOOKS, First Editions, Books on Sport 


442 Madison Avenue 


Best Editions of Standard Authors 
Ernest R. Gee & Co., Inc. 
New York City 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
Write for Catal~gue 
Aldus Book Shop - 
36 East 4oth St., New York City 








Catering 





CARDANI 


Tel. 1571 Circle 


6TH AVE., at 53RD ST. 
Fer luncheon or special dinner 
we recommend our 
Italian Spumoni or 
Biscuit Praline 
moulded in melon form 
delightful — daintv — desserts 
New York 





Batik 





Children’s Things 





WILLOUGHBY IONS—144 W. 57th St. 
Gowns to suit rooms— 
ooms to suit gowns and 


both to suit temperaments. Circle 5452 


THOMAS & ATWOOD 
22 E. 54th St., N. Y. 
Babies’ and Children’s Coats and Hats 
to order and ready to wear. 








Beads & Beaded Bags 


Cigarettes 


Damageson Clothing Made Invisible 





MOTH HOLES. Tears, Burns on garments made 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine on clothing per- 
manently removed. Guarantee Damage Wey 
Co.. 146 - sth Ave.. bet. roth & 20th Sts., N. ¥. 











Delicacies 








Saulais’ Delicious CALIFORNIA GLACE FRUITS 
ene oa Thousands. In artistic 1-2-3 Ib. tins 
$1.50, $3.00, $4.50. Del. post prepaid with sgurch f 
Order. Paulais, 741 S. B'way, Los Angeles, Cal. 
J PEANUTS—Shelled 5 lbs. $1.25. 

— Smithfield Hams—6sc per Ib. 

Parcel Post Prepaid |. 

Watkins Bros., Franklin, Virginia. 


: - Tsingly 

CANS, Specially selected—Shells surprisin 
re aa, ll delicious—Wonderful flavor, $1.00 iy. 
cartons, 3-5-10 lbs. money with order. Florida .r 
cacies Co., 2379 St Johns Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 














Diamonds and Platinum 


JOHN PATTEN 
105 West 40th Street == New York 
will reset your solitaire in our newly 
designed platinum mounting furnishing 
four diamonds for the shanks for $45.00. 
(This mounting sold by retail jewelers for 
$75.00.) Send us your discarded jewelry 
and have us submit designs for remount- 
ing. Often the expense is trifling as the 
old metal or an un-needed stone will 
cover the cost of the new mounting. 
Established 1896. 








MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. goth St., N. Y., Bryant 0426. 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 
silk, tapestries & genuine Paisley. Recoverings a 
specialty. Send for catalog & prices. 

Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway, N. Y. C. River 9918 


MISS RAENAR FOX—100-5th Ave. N. Y. Made- 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your marking 


or any device. Al 


tips. Exquisite individuality. 


$12.50 for 50u and $3. for 100.Assorted Sample 30c. 


i inds 
JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN. Remodeling al! kin 
on premises. Perfect work guar. Send for Booklet 
of snecialties furnishing jewelry suggestions, gerd 
F. Rigotti, 105 W 4oth St., Room 691, Penn 20939. 





MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicatesall superfiuous hair (with roots). No 
electricity or poison. St test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
in the eee end & Buyers’ Guide 
is a profitable introduction to 
reader and advertiser. 





KISMET CIGARETTE 


Princess Satin Tips with stripes can be purchased 
at all smart shops, hotels and restaurants. i 
Trial box 60c. Dept. B, Charcicl a Corp, New York 


ONLY GOODS YOU CAN RELY ON 
can be | 
advertised in 
Vanity Fair. 
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Dress Forris 





PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. 
Gowns fitted without persona! try-on. Inflatea in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 

Pneuform, 16 West 46th St.. N. Y. Bryant 5338. 





Lingerie and Laces 





LINGERIE, MONOGRAMS, LINEN SETS 
made to order 
Mrs. NicholasBiddle. E.A.Millar,Mrs. ClintonWork. 
644 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Plaza 1006 





Fancy Dress cnd Costumes 





VAN HORN & SON Theatrical Costumers. 
Exclusive Costumes; Armor; Jewelry; Masks; etc. 
Sale or Rental. 5 Fast 42nd St., N. Y. C. and 
921 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 





Memorials 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Me- 
morial Co. Syracuse, N.Y. & 511 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 











Flesh Reduction 


Superfluous Flesh Reduced by modern scientific 
method. No dieting or exercising required. Dr. R. 
Newman, Licensed Physician, 286 Fifth Avenue 
(near 30th St.) N. Y. C. Phone Longacre 4089 
WATCH YOUR WEIGHT: “Diet and Health,” by 
Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters—the book that tells how to 
eat what you like and still be svelte. Postpaid $1.00. 
Reilly & Lee, 1006 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, I]. 














Furniture & Furnishings for the 
Home 





big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. P a Ys: 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture,40 E.60thSt.N.Y. 
FINE UPHOLSTERED SOFAS & CHAIRS. co ct 
from factory at distinct savings. Chairs $48 to£110 
Sofas $125 to $250. Crating free. Visit us when in 
N. Y. Ruder Bros., 18 E. 48th Street, New York 
SPECIAL PIECES OR SUITES OF FURNITURE 
at wholesale prices. All uphoi.cered wing chair, 
tapestry or velour $35. Windsor Chairs $5 to re 
Catalog. H. Chessler, 104 East 32nd St., N. Y. C. 














Furs 





E. SELIGMAN 
Furrier 
Established 1890 
557 Fifth Avenue 








Gowns Bought 


Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. 
J. & J. Cash Inc. 722 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, 
England — France — Australia — Canada. 
FOR SMALL COST 
Advertisers can reach 
big buyers by placing 
announcements here. 
THE LATEST IDEAS 
combined with provea standard values 
give these pages ir character 
of unequaled helpfulness to shoppers. 


























Silver plated cigarette and match holder 
3” high and 4” wide including match box. 
Holds 10 cigarettes. Price $3.00. May 
be purchased through Vanity Fair Shop- 
ping Service. 








MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for the fine misfit; or slightly used even- 
ing & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 


Perfumes 





ware. 69 West 45th Street, New York 
Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for | INCENSE PERFUME “Flowers of Paradise” 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamends, Jew- | keeps. your_ room sweet and fragrant. Burner 


elry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
‘Phone, Send, Mme. Furman, 1o1 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 


included. $1 by mail. Beia Co., Dept. S. 
130 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Interior Decoration 





CONSULTING DECORATOR helps express your 
ideas in Home Decorating. Long experience in shop- 
ping & many wholesale accounts lend economy to 
herart. Laura Wand, 49 W. 44th St. Vanderbilt 0616 
W. J. NEWMAN 
Special pieces of 
upholstered, furniture to order 
924 Madison Ave., A Tel. oRnine: 9845 














This practical cocktail shaker, 
made of aluminum, is 9 inches 
high and has a lemon squeez- 
er in the cover. Price $2.00. 
May be purchased through 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service. 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 





TRABERT and PLIMPTON, formerly with Black 
Starr & Frost—Tifiany & Co. Jewels purchased, 
authorized appraisers, 522 Fifth Ave., Guaranty 
Trust Co., Bldg.. Room 506, Murray Hill 1102. 
FRANKC. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
Precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
rely estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 344 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Bilt more. 
TRULY UNUSUAL? 

Yes indeed! Out-of-the-ordinariness 

is the chief charm to be had from 

the advertisers in these columns. 


ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best a at pit? 5th Avenue. 

ooms 50-51, sth Bechet & Barclay 
AN ORIENTAL PEAR SHAPED BLACK PEARL, 
Weight 20 grains. A rare opportasty for a bargain 

worth $8000.00. Will sacrifice. lomon Co 
495 Victory Building, Ph niladelphia, Penna 
GREEN & THOMSON JEWELS PURCHASED. 
appraised, — ~*~ -—" —= obtained 
on order. Offi eck Building, 
587 Fifth Ave. «Ty ‘a7th a5 Vanderbilt 0226. 














Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 4oth St., 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
Personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer. 
590-502 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 
CLUZELLE BRO Ss. 
Specialists in the new “Eugene” Permanent Waving 
ransformations 
45-47 West 57th Street N. Y. C. 














Shopping Commissions 





Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shops for you in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese Linens, 
silks,ivories.brasses,jades,kimonos,antiques. Lists. 
Whsl., Retail 204 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Social Etiquette 





CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome 
self-consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct 
social procedure authoritatively taught person 
by mail. Mlle. Louise, Marie Antoinette Hotel.N 














Theatre Tickets 





THE MISSES WATERS 
Always the sort of seats you like. 
Reservations may be made by mail. 
Telephone Bryant 0345. 1536 Broadway, N.Y 








The Woman Jeweler 





Opp. Altman’s-ROSA OLGATRITT-366 5thAve. 
A Shop Intime on the r1th_floor specializing in fine 
Gems, Settings & Repairs Express your Personality 
in in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 








Unusual Gifts 


a © A agg svi! RICAN GIFT SHOP, 38 E. 

8 St., N. Y. Men's hand drawn handkerchiefs 

2.50 to $3.50 each. Walking sticks of native w 

—inlaid $12.00. Cigar cases of fine bamboo $1.00. 
WE PRINT your tea house & gift shop literature. 
Artists carry out yourideas. 100 Sheets & Envelopes 
your name printed $1.10—It is different. Piper 
Shop Studios, 900 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Del. 











Wedding Stationery 


PAUL’S FOR WEDDING INVITATIONS. An- 
nouncements, Calling Cards and Fine Stationery. 
Prices and samples upon request. Peter Paul & 
n, Inc., 256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New York. 
ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonabl le prices, delivered. 
Book Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11St.,Richmond, 
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SOLVAY 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 














HE approach to the grounds is of utmost importance, and a 
smooth, compact, dustless, weedless road adds immeasurably to 
the attractiveness of the general picture. 

The ideal road is the Solvay treated road. Send for the 
Solvay Road Book, and see how easy it is to maintain perfect 
road surfaces. 

Tennis courts are wonderfully improved by Solvay—makes a fast, smooth, 
weedless surface, free from sun glare. Write! 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO., 










SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 











HODGSON diss 
“They are so much drier 


than the plastered house” 


ODGSON HOUSES are always tight and weather- 

proof even in the stormiest weather. These houses are 
made in workshops by skilled wood-workers where attention 
is given to details of construction. Every board is exactly 
fitted and every door properly hung. Hodgson Houses are 
stained, painted and finished before they are shipped to 
you. 

The materials used are the best that can be bought. 
Frame of sturdy Oregon pine, walls and roof of red cedar, 
the most durable wood known, lined with heavy fiber lining. 
No moisture can seep through these walls. 

Hodgson Houses are so attractive, they are admired by 
every one who sees them. 

If you are thinking of building anything this spring 
whether it be a cottage, garage, playhouse, poultry-house 
or dog kennel, it will save you time and expense to consult 
the Hodgson catalog R. Send for it today. 


E. F. HODGSON Co. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


'M AR YM OUN 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 




















COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 


Courses. 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium; Swimming Pool;all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 














° ° 
irs. Boswell’s Residence 
344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
A deligntful home for girls attending any school. 
college or studio for long or short periods 
Elective chaperonage. Seventh Year. Tel, 

Schuyler 3106. Catalogue. 





New Jersey, Ona) 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Supervised —_ wor’ in gymnasium 
and field. Catalog on request. 

Lucw C. Bearp, Headmistress. 





Lawrence Park 
Brantwood Hall ganisite, NY. 
28 minutes from Grand Central. College prepara- 
tory and general courses. 4 buildings, about 8 
acres in Westchester, one of the most beautiful 
counties in America. Steady growth of 16 years, 


due chiefly to one patron’s introducing another 
MRS. 
MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL 


Qaksmere 
or GIRLS 


Under personal supervision of Mrs. 3 ad 
Orienta Point, Box F. Mamaroneck, N. 











CO-EDUCATIONAL 











“A CHILD’S DAY” | 
A school for children 4 to 12 om ot of age 


er 
34 E. 62d St., N Houlgate, France, 
Miss Wilhelm, Principal 











EASTERN ATLANTIC GIRLS 


Widclit? 


A graduate school offering two 
years of highest quality me, 
academic work. Splendid 
courses in Home - making 
Science, Music, Language, 
Secretarial Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist, Principals, 
Box 1561 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Graduate School of 
The Mary Lyon School 
























young.... 


me the Summer Resort 


less desirable features. . . . 
health for the coming school term. 


While, Out at Camp— 


merrily. 


Supervised Work 


worth-while thing right. 
Woodcrafts 





Supervised Play 


Wholesome Food 


can stand it. 


resist normality in the open air. 


Organization 


dren’s camp? Write to 


21 West 44th Street 





SUMMER CAMPS 


There weren’t any summer camps when you were 
Did you ever see a real modern exam- 
ple? . . . Have your children had the unique ad- 
vantages that asummer camp offers? . . .Work. . . 
Fun. ... Health. . . . Let’s talk about it. 


HE young girl in the average summer resort is a pathetic spectacle as she 

listlessly wanders here and’ there, reading saccharine novels, indulging in 
chocolates or awe-inspiring sundaes. Despite all that mothers can do, dress becomes 
of the utmost importance, and one’s friends are apt to be chosen for their dancing 
ability. The whole atmosphere is grown up, artificial—and, of the best of it, the 
girl knows nothing. She isn’t old enough. But she’s quite of an age to copy the 
Hardly the way to build up mental and physical 


The case of the boy isn’t any better. Maybe it’s worse. It’s so hard to be primi- 
tive with all the phonographs going! And it’s so hard to be happy and clean at 
the same time; to be quiet enough to stay in the hotel and noisy enough to keep 
from being dead. Hotels never were made for boys, anyhow—not real ones. 


OMPARE such a summer with a vacation of happy, active, overflowing days, 

of evenings gathered around a camp fire for which one has helped to bring 

the logs, while old songs are sung, stories told, and banjos and guitars tinkle 

Clothes are simple, whether the camp is for boys, or girls, or children. 

Social distinctions simply don’t exist, once the necessary selection has been made 

as to those admitted. Hours are regulated according to the demands of growing 

things, not of adults. There is the inspired wholesome guidance of well-trained 
competent councilors. And as for things to do—! 


ANDICRAFTS such as carpentry, batiking, weaving, gardening, camp 
fire cooking, are all taught—so as to make them play. 
is taught too, and observation, and stick-to-it-iveness, and the desire to do a 


VERY girl, as well as every boy, should know a few of the things that made 
our pioneer forebears such independent people. . . . 
| way in the woods. How xof to starve because there aren’t people to wait on you, 
| or stores to buy from. The names of birds, flowers, trees—these things are learned. 


JNSTEAD of fear of the water—often increased by a mother’s worry—camp 

life brings the necessary expert instruction. 
swimming. The same is true of tennis, hockey—all outdoor sports. And, best of 
all, good sportsmanship grows to be second nature. 


;VEN the best hotels provide highly-seasoned food, hard to digest. 
But it builds a poor foundation for the after-life of a child. 
The food in camp, on the contrary, is simple, well prepared, bountiful. There is 
a camp doctor, and trained nurses to study the child—though few children can 


Tt schools know the value of having children return to class who can go 
through the routine normally—doing stated things at stated times. 

serves the energy of the teacher, the resilience of the pupil, not to have those 

battles that come as a result of the let-down discipline of a disorganized summer. 
. The child who has been at camp comes back to work with a spring! 


But why go on? You see it, of course. Do you want 
the name of a boy’s camp? A girl’s camp? A chil- 


NAST CAMP SERVICE 


In each, patience 


How xot to lose your 


There is perfect form in one’s 


Adults 


It con- 


New York City 




















NEW ENGLAND 


LASELL SEMINARY 
A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful hood. Home , Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses, 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass, 

















CENTRAL STATES 








; School 
The Kenwood Loring Feros 
A boarding and day schoo! in the finest residence 
section of Chicago. College preparatory and 
general courses. Write for catalog. 
STELLAG. Lortnc & Lots C. Morstrom, Principals 
4600 Ellis Ave., Chicago ‘Phone Oakland 0737 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS 














NEW YORK 


St. John’s School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


For manly boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and Po al Military training. High 
standard academic work. Individual instruc- 
tion, small classes. ysical Culture and 
ay Gymnasium and Drill Hall. Swim- 

Separate school for boys under 13. 
"Witla addieon Ranney, A.M., Principal 





















EASTERN ATLANTIC 


TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The most beautiful and best equipped school in 
America. College Board Standards. Single Rooms. 








Individual Advisors. All Athletics. Forty-five 
boys entered —— last fail. 
urray Peabody Brush, Ph. D., Director 


Rate $1100, Port Deposit, Md. 
Bethlehem Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

1800 boys prepared for leading universities in 44 





years. Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming 
— athletic fields. Summer session. Separate 


oa new building. 
OHN M. TUGGEY, a, Headmaster 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 














The Fontaine Schou: -AXres 

Dean Prof. C. Fontaine, formerly of Columbia Uniy, 

Study and travel. Cultural and Coll. Prep. courses, 

Trips. Sports. Resident and Day Students, 
dress Director, Miss M. L. Fonta 
CANNES, A. M., FRANCE 








SUMMER CAMPS 





THE PENNINGTON CAMPS 
INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 
Camp Interlochen for Girls | Camp Penn Loch for Boys 
Fully Equipped. Beautiful Lakes 
200 Acres Michigan Pine. Booklets 
160 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


CAMP TWA‘NE-KO-TAR 


For girls (jr. & Sr.) on Lake Chautauqua, N.Y, 
1500 ft. elev. Water sports, horseback rid- 
ing, dramatics, interpretative dancing, home 
care. Booklet. REV. & MRS. R. C. STOLL, 
30 College Hill, Snyder, N. Y. 












LUTHER GULICK CARRY 


On beautiful Lake Sebago 
Winter address, 122 High St., Portland, Maine 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 














RTA- POVITC 


A, The “Incomparable School 
Of theArt of Dancing? 





ENDORSED BY Mme. ANNA PAVLOWA 


1658 Broadway, Corner 5ist Street 
New York City 


























CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 


Art 
in 
DANCING 
“I admire your en- 


ergy and your work” 
ANNA PAVLOWA 


| Catalog on Request 





163-165 West 57th Street, New York 














MARIARDEN 


Peterborough, N. H. 


Outdoor stage 
School of Drama and Dance 


Lucy P. Currier, Secretary 
6 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 














: VESTOFF SEROVA: 


Russian School of 


s 
s 
s 
DANCING : 
Ballet, Classic—Interpretative—National § 
and Ballroom—Dancin, 
Children’s Courses a Specialty Baby Work : 
Classes—Private Lessons— Normal Courses : 
Write for Booklet V 
® 47W..72nd St.,N.Y.C. Tel. Columbus 6212 ' 





SKYLAND SCHOOL OF DANCE 


(InJNew Yor<—High above the Hudson) 
MARSHALL HALL—Director 
Formerly of Metropolitan Opera Co. eh 
Anatole Bourman—Imperial Theatre, 
Petrograd— Diaghileff Ballet Russe, ett. 
Distinctive Dancecraft for the Theatre and Bal 
Room—-Story Dancing for Children 
Normal Course for Teachers 
let on request 
The Chatswor‘h—72nd St. and Riverside Drit 
New York City Tel. Columbus 1073 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











Portia Mansfield School 


of Classic Dancing 
and its Related Arts 


Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal. 
Normal and Professional Dept. 
Summer session, Rocky Mountain 
Dancing Camp, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado. 

Send for Booklet. 

















DENISHAWN 
at Mariarden, Peterborough, New Hampshire 
announces under the personal direction of 
RUTH ST. DENIS AND TED SHAWN 
SUMMER PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 
Beginning June Eighteenth — twelve weeks for 
Beginning and Advanced Pupils, and a Post- 
graduate Course of entirely new material 
GertrupE C. Moore, National Director 


344 West 72nd Street, New York City 











ALEXIS KOSLOFF 


imperial Russian Ballet 
ot west o7th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5208 

instruction 


and private 
oan Chil- 


in all forms of dancing. 

dren’s classes. 

Russian Ballet Technique Book 

with suites of dances, with de- 

and music, $15.00. 
with descriptions 

For sale at the 


wai now for Normal Course 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic—N ational—F olk—Rhythmic—Ball-Room 








“To Miss O’Neill I owe my success,”’ 
—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Phone Rhinelander 6770 


California School of Fine Arts 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
California Street, San Francisco 

Professional and Teachers’ Courses. Life Draw- 

ing and Painting, Sculpture, Design, Interior 

Decoration, Stage Design, Illustration, Adver- 

tising and allied subjects. Affiliated College 

of University of California. 


Illustrated catalogue mailed Lee F. Randolph, Director 











Master Institute of United Arts 
Music—Painting-—Sculpture 
Architecture — Opera Class 
Ballet — Drama — Lectures 

For Further Information 
Frances R. Grant, Executive Director 
312 West 54th St., New York City. 











WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


‘“‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers youa different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely knowninstitution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any school. Write for our illus- 
trated Book, “YOUR OPPORTUNITY’’— 
for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
n stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St., Depts 48 CHICAGO, ILLs 





Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of a 
Well Dressed Woman 


Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and well-equipped school, 
under the personal direction of an expert. 
Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
sible, lucrative positions, Day and Evening Classes. 
Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 


20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY — .(Just off Fifth Avenue) 


THE FLORENCE WILDE 

SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
63 W. 9th St., New York, N. YW. 

(Mrs. Wilde, formerly of Pratt Institute) 

Short practical evening and day courses in all 

branches of commercial and costume illustration— 











MISS TOWNSENDS STUDIC 


Expression and Dramatic Art 


ot a school 
NEA YORK CITy, 


ndividual Instruction 
RAMERCY PARK 











studying. 


The Art Students League of New York 


47th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, 
Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 
Antique and Modeling. New School of Graphic 
Arts under_ Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 
Box EF, 215 West 57th St., New York 








A Summer Art School for YOU 
N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ART 
New York Paris London 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Send for circular 
House Planning and Decoration; Stage and Costume 
Design; Poster Advertising; Museum Research; Industrial 
Design and Lectures for Teachers and Others 
Address 2239 Broadway : New York 




















SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
Gardening, Fruit Growing, Bees, Poultry. Two 
year diploma course. Practice work with theory. 
Good paying positions open. _18 miles from Phila- 
delphia. New class entering Jan. 16th. 
ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director 
ox F Ambler, Pa. 





New York School of Secretaries 
Canadian Pacific Building 
Madison Avenue & 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








Write for Prospectus A Varderbilt 4039 








‘g /Zommercial Art 


S Lessons by Mail 25. 


& ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Ca | 61 East Madison Street ~ Chicago 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N.Y.City. 31st year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, 
Historic Ornament. Illustration. — Pre- 
Paratory courses. 


Positions and orders filled 

















The Iridor School  professionai 


Direction Dorit K. Weigert CANDY MAKING 

(Instructor Y. W. C. A.) French, Spanish and 
Resident and Correspond- German spoken 
ence Courses Booklet on request 
25 East 62nd Street, New York City 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 


B 4 
aA MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
Box 180 Langhorne, Pa. 











Dr. Lightner Witmer’s Method 

of restoring backward children to normality. Small 
home school at his country place near Philadelphia. 
Limited number of children accepted only after 
examination. Address 

Dr. Witmer, Devon, Pa. 








PARISIAN FASHION STUDIOS 

% East 46th Street New York 

Course in Costume Design and Fashion II]lus- 

tration in professional studio. Individual in- 

struction under competent practical teachers. 
Write for particulars. 








DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Three distinct schools to meet special needs of 
children whore require individual instruction. 


Box F., DEVEREUX SCHOOLS, Berwyn, Pa. 





s or advanced students—Can work while 
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Why throat hygiene \\ me" 
is vital to your healt 


Over 10,000letters 
endorsing Formae 
mint have beenre- 
ceived from the 
medical profession 





acne physician will tell you the throat and 
tonsils, with their numerous folds and crev- 
ices, are the ideal breeding ground for all sorts 
of malignant germs. 

Wage increasing war against these crafty foes of 
health, lest they infect you or those near you. 

The action of Formamint, the germ-killing throat tab- 
let, is continuous and thorough, and is recognized by 
physicians as a trustworthy means of protection 
against throat infection. 

These little tablets, delicately flavored, dissolving 
like candy in the mouth, release a powerful, yet harm- 
less germicide. This turns the saliva into an antiseptic, 
bactericidal fluid which bathes the entire living mem- 
brane of the throat, checking and destroying germ 
life wherever it exists. 

Formamint should be used whenever your throat 
is irritated or scratcliy. Use it whenever there is 
danger of infection—it is the safe way. 





ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 








Formamint is our Trad: 


Send for trial tube 
Special metal pocket-carrier containing 10 Formamint tablets 
mailed on receipt of 4 cents in“stamps or coin. Address The 
Bauer Chemical Company, 121 W. 18th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Beautify the Eyes with Vanitine 


The arresting beauty of lustrous, 
youthful eyes surpasses even the 
engaging charms of a lovely com- 


plexion. Yet many a woman’ 


thoughtlessly neglects this, her 
chiefest asset. 


Vanitine is the only beau- 
tifier to provide grooming 
fortheeyes. Bythoroughly @*’ 
cleansing them, it leaves 
the whites of the eyes 
whiter, intensifying the 

color. ’ 


When eyes are strained 





with long reading, when stinging 

winds and-glaring sunshine make 

them smart and burn, a soothing 

drop of Vanitine removes the 

inflammation and restores their 
sparkling glow. 


Vanitine merits confidence 
because it is free from bella- 
donna and all opiates, 
neither dilating the pupil 
nor affecting the sight. It 
isa super-refined borinated 
solution, as harmless as it 
is refreshing. 


“A drop in each eye completes the perfect toilet.” 





If toilet goods dealer 
hasn't Vanitines we feild aaa 


antti 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 


Howell Laboratories, Inc., 726 Chestnut St., St. Louis 
For the enclosed $1.00 send Vanitine to 


postpaid, aful! size package a 
on receipt of $1.00 attached Name---- 
to this coupon. Address--. -- 
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Rightfully First 
Among Small Grands 


In 1884 Hugo Sohmer created the first successful 
small grand piano. The transcendent beauty, the 
amazing volume of its tone at once commanded 
the admiration of the whole world of music. Each 
succeeding year has demonstrated its supremacy 
anew —each year has witnessed an increasing 
preference for this wonderful little instrument. 


The Cupid Grand has contributed to the lustre 
of the name Sohmer to the end that there are now 
more Sohmer pianos in use in Greater New York 
than any other artistic make. 


Today this small grand continues to testify to 
the genius of Hugo Sohmer in encasements of 
period design that outwardly reflect its exquisite 
musical qualities. 


Established 1872 








Queen Anne Model 


inte 





LONE ‘y e 
CREA 
au 
SE, a om 
HE GRACEFUL 
cabriole legs and sinu- 


ous curves, reflecting the luxury 
and refinement of the period, 
characterize the Queen Anne 
encasement of the Cupid 
Grand which is offered in 
Antique Walnut, Brown Ma- 
hogany and in Chinese and 
Decorated Lacquer. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th Street 
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Year Round Comfort $1145 





Owners Like It—The Best Test 


With all closed car comforts and utility the 
Coach combines performance and reliability 
surpassing far costlier cars, both by official 
proofs and the service records of owners. 


It is sturdy, good looking and comfortable for 
The body stays tight and 
Upholstery 


year round service. 
quiet. Doors keep their snug fit. 


and rugs are made of long wearing materials. 


Lightness, economy and reliability are qualties 


you will appreciate all the more, because of 


its remarkable ability and performance. 


Touring - - %1045 
Freight and Tax Extra 


Freight and 
Tax Extra 








A Coach 
Upside Down— 
Have You Seen It? 


Dealers throughout the 
country are displaying 
Ceach bodies minus top 
and side coverings—show- 
ing frame work and mate- 
rials. Some have rolled 
Coaches over on their tops 
to demonstrate sturdiness 
of construction. It is a 
dramatic proof of the first 
class design and material 
of the Coach. 








Cabriolet - - $1145 


Coach - - $1145 
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People express them- 
selves in their possessions. 
Not by the cost but by the 
merit of those possessions. 





Victrola No. 130 
$350 





Victrola No. 130, electric, $396 
Mahogany or oak 


Other styles $25 to $1500 


Victrola 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF 





1D 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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The Darkest Hour 


A Forward-Looking Tale of One Hundred Per Cent Americanism 


ORDS cranking and starting. Other 
Peoras cranking and not starting. Own- 

ers swearing regardless. Jeremiah J. 
Jeffries, sole Hawk Eye state representative 
for T N T Kitchen Utensils—‘“‘say it with 
Rolling Pins”—cast a sleepy eye at his 
alarm clock and turned over. One minute 
later he aroused himself. 

This was his big day. At the noon lunch- 
eon of the Hawk Eye Salesmen’s Snap It Up 
Society he was going to tell them all how 
he sold T N T Kitchen Utensils and how he 
had won the title of the Fastest Stepping 
Kid Since Solomon. At breakfast he read 
his notes over for the tenth time. 

Outside. Signs glorifying Old Glory 
Transmission Grease. Still others—Use 
Kink No More—The Axle’s Friend. Is 
Your Gyroscope Going Back On You? He 
breathed deeply, inhaling the alley mists. 

Only yesterday he had said to Father 
Casey—a regular guy even if he was a priest 
with red hair and buck teeth—“This is 
God’s country, brother—a sure-fire He- 
Man’s burg! All these boosters’ clubs an’ 
signs, an’ things—they GET you, don’t 
they? I’ll say they DO!” 

As he alighted from the elevator his eyes 
roamed fondly down the corridor of the 
slickest building in the slickest town in the 
U.S. A. Right up to snap!—even the cus- 
pidors were the finest. 

He paused for an instant to study his own 
door-plate appraisingly. Hot stuff those 
red tips on the letterings! Caught your eye 
right off—anybody could tell this was a 
place where things got done! 


IS stenographer greeted him respect- 

fully. Nice kid Miss McSweeny—have 
to take her out ona little party some night. 
Nothing out of the way of course—just a 
few shots of gin and a little jazz. There 
were lots of fellows who wouldn’t hestitate 
to take advantage of a girl just because she 
worked for them—but not for little Jeff! 

Miss McSweeny stirred him curiously 
sometimes. Outwardly she was just like any 
other stenographer, but occasionally he 
noted a difference. Maybe she was kind of 
highbrow. She didn’t look like one of that 
bunch—still hadn’t he heard her say some- 
thing about poetry once? 

Women fell for that stuff. Take May- 
belle; she was always reading Flighty 
Fables or some such truck. 

As the morning wore on he became rest- 
less. Something was the matter with him. 
Why didn’t his work engross him as usual? 
He found himself staring through the 
window into space. 

He looked at his watch; he still had an 
hour before the luncheon. Disconsolately 
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he wandered into the next room. Miss 
McSweeny had gone to the bank and 
wouldn’t be back until the afternoon. He 
wanted to talk to someone. 

Scarcely realizing what he was doing he 
seated himself at Miss McSweeny’s desk, 
fingering the typewriter abstractedly. Then 
indolently he glanced into the desk drawers. 

Something caught his attention. He 
gazed at it for a moment and then guiltily 
drew it forth. Trembling with the fear of 
discovery he laid it in front of him, fingering 
it cunningly. On second thought he got up 
and locked the door. When he returned to 
his seat he was shaking nervously. 


| phage minutes passed. Then a half 
hour. Once he aroused himself—hadn’t 
he an engagement of some sort? Before he 
could make up his mind he had slipped back 
into his lethargy again. Twice the telephone 
rang insistently, but he did not stir. . . . 

Flashing lights and deep placid shadows. 
. . . Flaxen-haired maidens spinning exotic 
wreaths of myriad colored flowers. . . 
Tall glorious youths with radiant smiles and 
flowing cloaks. . . . Songs of May weather 
and the despair of Autumn. . . . Beauty 
brushing the skin-tight drums of Time with 
soft fleecy sceptres. .. . 

Suddenly confusion. Someone was knock- 
ing at the door. He sat up bewilderedly. 
In a flash he had returned the thing to the 
drawer and was fumbling at the lock. 

“Had a headache—didn’t want to be dis- 
turbed,” he explained thickly. Miss Mc- 
Sweeny studied him silently and removed 
her hat. 

It was impossible to remain upon the 
scene of his shame any longer. He grabbed 
his hat and coat and fled. 

As he stepped out of the elevator he was 
suddenly detained by a heavy hand. A 
loud voice boomed in his ear: 

“Well, you’re some oil can! What in the 
Sam Hill kept you away from the luncheon? 
We waited a half hour for you, Jeff. Fact is, 
I thought I’d mosey over and see what was 
the trouble.” 

“Not feeling o.k. Lemme go, Felix.” He 
tore himself from the other’s grasp. “Call 
you up later.” He headed for home, then 
realized he couldn’t go there just yet. 

Grimly he iought off the approaching 
temptation, then with a sob he staggered 
into the nearest shop. 

“How many?” asked the suspicious pro- 
prietor in answer to his incoherent order. 

“As many as you’ve got—the older the 
better!” He breath was coming in great 
gasps. He watched the front door with ter- 
rible anxiety. If any of the bunch should 
come in now it would mean ruin for him. 


A dirty alley. The smell of over ripe 
cabbages and under ripe tobacco. A lean, 
mangy cat rubbing himself against a mil- 
dewed telephone pole. 

A hall bedroom on the second floor. 
Carpetless floors. 1902 Fairy Soap Calen- 
dar on the wall. Charcoal fire smouldering 
on the hearth. Faded orchids on the mantle. 

With feverish animation he tore open his 
package and spread the contents before 
him. Tears streamed from his dilating eyes. 
Contentment at last! Hours passed. . . . 

By the end of the week he was a marked 
man. At the Little Child Shall Lead Us 
Sunday School he noticed his friends shak- 
ing their heads mournfully. One or two 
even came up and laid a sympathetic hand 
on his shoulder. He fought back the tears. 

“Something’s come over you, Jeff,” said 
Rufus Wrigley, the Livery Stable King, 
“you ain’t one of us no more. Your bud- 
dies can make allowances, but don’t go too 
far. It might hurt your business.” 

He hadn’t thought of that. It couldn’t 
be—surely he could live his life as he wanted. 
He shuddered—he had once been like them! 

There was the final step to be taken. 
His darkest hour was before him—he 
knew it. And this thing that had come into 
his life was everything to him now. 

Finally he found he could fight against it 
no longer. He must be certain of it—it was 
life to him. He seized a pen, dashed off a 
few lines, signed a check, and sent the whole 
off by the afternoon’s mail. 


T the office he could not look Miss 

McSweeny in the eye. He felt that she 

owed him sympathy, but it was not forth- 
coming. 

A special delivery letter was on his desk. 
He tore it open, groaning as he read: 

Dear Jeff:— 

I’ll have to ask you to scrap heap that 
order for two dozen rolling pins. Fact is, 
my men don’t feel that you-are one of them 
any more and they’ve given the order to 
Mike Brady. Sorry. 

Rufus Wrigley. 


Suddenly he swore a great oath. Here 
was his last chance. Either he was one of 
the bunch or he wasn’t. It wasn’t for the 
sake of the rolling pins, but there wasn’t a 
bird living who could cop his sales. 

With squared jaw he called Miss Mc- 
Sweeny. “Bring mea telegram blank!” 

He was the Candy Kid once more as he 
scribbled the following message: 

Have changed my mind. Please return my 
check and cancel my subscription to VANITY 
FAIR. J.J. Jeffries. 


M. T. 
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DOBBS HATS | 


THE CHANGE FROM A DERBY TO THE SOFT HAT OF SPRING GIVES 
EMPHASIS TO THE WELCOME FACT THAT WINTER IS OVER, AND 
GONE! THE DOBBS Qivle IS A DISTINCT CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
JOYS OF THIS DELIGHTFUL NEW SEASON — UU: EIGHT DOLLARS 


edn attractive miniature porlfolio of Dobbs girls sent upon request | 
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DOBBS Ge Co New York's Leading HATTERS + 620 aa 244 Fifth Avenue 
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Albert Einstein: A New Photograph of the Great Mathematician 


IROFESSOR EINSTEIN has propounded one of the most revolutionary sci- 
entific theories in the history of the world—the theory that space is not 
rectilinear but curved, and that we therefore live not in an infinite universe. 
but in a universe which is finite but folded in upon itself in such a way that 
we have an illusion of infinity—that is, instead of going in a straight line, if we 
traveled swt indefinitely through space, we should actually proceed in a curve 
which would ultimately bring us back upon ourselves. The scientific world is 
now in suspense as to the outcome of the experiments which will verify or dis- 


prove this theory. It has already been established that the planet Mercury 
does not move according to the Newtonian laws, but in such a way as to corrob- 
orate Einstein’s theory; and observations based on the eclipse of 1919 seemed 
further to justify it. The results of the calculations based on the eclipse of last 
September have not yet been made public, and the third cardinal experiment, 
which has to do with the spectrum of certain elements in the sun, is still in 
doubt; but if these conclusions bear out the others, the evidence in favor of 
Einstein’s revolutionary hypothesiswil! have become overwhelmingly convincing 
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Germany and “Reconstruction” 


The Second of Two Articles by Germany’s Foremost Publicist on the Winter of the German Conscience 


appalling destitution of Germany is the 

thorough satisfaction of the class which 
profit. .y it. For general impoverishment still 
gives delight to the big business interests—who 
are untroubled by conscience and recognize 
only the religion of opportunity. (Not that it 
is only in Germany that such a society of 
profiteers exists—but it is true that under the 
second William and his heir, in an atmosphere 
of short-sighted, Germano-centric attitudes, 
this class was able to attain a disastrous influ- 
ence. It was only such an atmosphere as this 
that could give rise to the wild notion that God 
had made the Germans out of his best material 
and, when this crowning feat of his creation 
had been finished, made what was left into the 
other nationalities, whose worth was conse- 
quently inferior to that of the Germans. This 
seems childish, and yet it swayed millions of 
minds.) 


[ox most sinister feature of the present 


The Business Point of View 


a acquisitive class has, for tomorrow 
and the day after at least, renounced the 
idea of conquest and world domination. But it 
still swears by the certainty that all wrong done 
to the German Empire will be recompensed; it 
believes in a rapid “reconstruction” of the 
former shaken splendor; and it still sees, more 
in a rage than ever, a world filled with hatred, 
envy, deceit, robbery, in which the German 
will be able to avoid annihilation only by 
learning to hide the goodness of his soft heart 
and keep from carrying it, so to speak, on his 
tongue. It is considered an undeniable fact 
that Germany, of all the great powers Germany 
alone, was completely innocent of starting the 
war; and that in absolutely every instance 
where there was a fair battle with weapons 
Germany was triumphant, on land and sea, 
with the submarine and in the air; while they 
were beaten solely through high treason com- 
mitted behind the ranks by Socialists and other 
Jews who were bought by the treacherous 
enemy, were forced into an armistice just when 
they were on the point of a final victory, and 
were then shamelessly betrayed by their per- 
jured representativesat the signing of the treaty; 
they claim to have been defeated by pacifist 
methods when the militaristic ones failed; 
and they warn the country against Germany’s 
losing its rank as an independent nation. Of 
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course, all of Germany’s wretchedness is 
ascribed to the Versailles treaty and to the 
overthrow of the monarchical system of gov- 
ernment; and every added obligation in the 
way of reparation is contended. 

“Our victors would like to drain us of so 
many millions in money and goods that 
we should no longer be able to breathe, and 
could not save the empire from disintegration. 
But that will never work, if we stand firm and 
suppress our cursed good-heartedness. They, 
also, are being ruined by the depreciation of 
our money. Our present dumping through low 
exchange is even more fatal to them than that 
of the imperial period. Today our paper 
money has reached a circulation of over 350 
billion marks. The whole world loses by that; 
and it will have sustained still greater losses 
when this paper circulation has climbed to 600 
billions. And it will have to rise with the speed 
of warmed quicksilver when we deliver further 
billions for reparation and occupation and the 
presses are speeced up still more. 

“But if the payment is demanded in wares 
and raw materials, then all this mass of cheap 
goods will block every road and channel of 
commerce and industry in other countries. 
Consequently, we have nothing serious to be 
afraid of. Simply: we must not weaken; we 
must keep our nerves steady; play up our 
poverty and insolvency; regain as much of our 
national resources from the enemy’s clutches 
as possible, by investing in and building up 
vast commercial enterprises; produce with all 
our might and with a longer working day (ten 
hours instead of eight); get a strong foothold in 
every market; and never cease to show that we 
were innocent of causing the war, were vic- 
torious in the war, and were the victims of a 
shameful deception after the war. 

“Then the reconstruction, the recovery of 
the old splendor, is certain; and the new rising 
of the German sun will dissipate all this fog of 
phrases about democracy and popular, repub- 
lican sovereignty.” 

This is pretty much the state of mind among 
the business classes. 

In this whole reckoning they are wrong, just 
as they were in the pre-war period. Even if 
Germany’s innocence were so easy to prove, all 
these nations whom the war has robbed of 
millions of their sons and the greater part of 
their traditional prosperity would not be 


especially willing to admit that all this had 
occurred as the result of a misunderstanding or 
of a vast hoax. Such admissions would bring 
about the most frightful and the most legiti- 
mate of revolutions. These persistent attempts 
to establish innocence are simply looked upon 
as a manoeuvre which is designed to remove 
the reparations requirements from the shoul- 
ders of the conquered. 

For Germany was conquered, had to be, in a 
struggle against twenty-three states, a billion 
people. And this defeat, of itself, has brought 
with it no disgrace. The armistice was made 
necessary, not through treason, but through 
superiority of arms; it had been feverishly 
demanded by Germany’s generals, who kept 
renewing their pleas day and night; and it 
saved this brave but exhausted and dis- 
heartened army from a sweeping drive which 
had been carefully prepared with gas, tanks, 
aeroplanes, artillery, and alongside of which 
the battles of Cannae and Sedan would seem 
mere child’s play. 


The Treaty of Versailles 


i erie the treaty of Versailles—a product 
of angry vengeance and suspicious fear 
rather than cool statesmanship—contains 
many unwisely strenuous hardships which fail 
to take into account the essential economic ° 
unity and solidarity of all nations, and which 
are in a great measure impracticable—this is 
now known to almost every adult even in the 
most devastated and martyred regions of 
France. But the treaty has often been changed 
and moderated, and one simply does harm by 
clamoring for its formal “revision”. Further- 
more, it is impossible to accuse the treaty of the 
major responsibility for Germany’s destitution, 
for the simp’ reason that its provisions have 
not yet beer «a. ried out. 

This destitu.ion is the result of an unusually 
bad policy which has straggled along for years, 
without the slightest germ of an original move, 
with nothing but evasions, sighs and curses, 
whimpering and barking. A people which 
had been held in tutelage for whole centuries, 
which had never learned the use of freedom and 
had hardly even acquired the appetite for it, 
could not survive with immunity such incom- 
petence and misgovernment, such amateurish 
and bungling politics. They could not under- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Woodrow Wilson and the German Neptune: A Drawing by Forain 


It was just after the sinking of the Lusitania that 
Forain made this drawing. His intention in it was 
to show the god of the ocean wearing a German hel- 
met and carrying in his net a number of Lusitania 


victims. 


The sea god is supposed to be saying to 
Mr. Wilson: ‘‘What are you going to do about it?” 
This drawing, a fine example of Forain’s line— 
hitherto unpublished—is from the Editor’s collection 


Realism and the New English Novel 


A Practitioner of the Established School Discusses the Messiahs of the New Faith 


subject too seriously, but it isn’t my fault 

if the critical pundits of England and 
America, Messrs. Middleton Murry, Ford 
Maddox Hueffer, Arnold Bennett, Valery Lar- 
baud, Ezra Pound, Gilbert Seldes, and even 
Vanity Fair’s own Mr. Edmund Wilson, Jr.— 
it is not my fault if these gentlemen have been 
so thunder-struck by the superb genius of 
Mr. James Joyce and his Ulysses that they 
have completely lost their sense of humor and 
proportion. 

I am not concerned here at all with the 
question of Mr. Joyce’s genius. He has an 
exceeding fine talent. He can string words to- 
gether as no one alive writing today can do. 
He can see more in a spot of soup on an Irish 
alderman’s waistcoat than can any microscope 
yet discovered by man. His audacities, his 
freedoms, his perpetual putting of his long, 
thin fingers to his superior nose,—to these 
things there is no end. 


The Break-Up of the Novel 


HERE is, for that matter, no end to 
Ulysses, and however loudly the conquerors 
may scream and cry, I refuse to believe that 
there is anyone yet who has read Ulysses 
without being at times intensely bored and 
discovering at other times how terribly many 
passages have mis-fired and failed to hit their 
mark. These things, however, are arguable. 
Anyone who could write the last fifty pages of 
Ulysses is a great man and we ought to throw 
our hats into the air with pleasure at his 
splendid talent. 
That is not the question. The question 
here is whether, as Mr. Middleton Murry 
has just declared in the last number of The 


[= most anxious not to take this heavy 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


Yale Review, the appearance of Mr. Joyce, 
M. Proust, and certain other lesser stars in the 
literary night-sky—whether these things mean 
the break-up of what is known as the novel, 
so that no longer will simple people be able to 
sit by the fireside, their toes on the fender, 
and hear with their favorite pirate the thunder 
of the surf upon the far-stretching shores of 
the Spanish main or drink a cup of tea with 
their favored heroine as she sits in her little 
cottage wondering sadly why her husband 
has not come home. 

These simple joys and pleasures are to leave 
us once and for all; they are to leave us 
apparently because the novel has stretched 
forth into regions so erudite and so dusty 
that story-telling can no longer breathe in that 
air. The only purpose of the novel in the 
future, apparently, is to give us the subcon- 
scious reactions of certain complexes that have 
been doing what they shouldn’t or are afraid 
that they very shortly will. 

Now there was a time and not so very long 
ago either, it was—in fact, no later than last 
week—that I read of the adventures of certain 
gentlemen called Porthos, Aramis and Athos, 
with extraordinary pleasure and _ interest. 
These gentlemen had no complexes at all. 
It may have been that Aramis had one or two 
hidden away somewhere. There was the Jesuit 
complex perhaps, and a modern Freudian 
would certainly have said that he was under- 
sexed, but Porthos and Aramis would indeed 
be bewildered in the company of Miss Richard- 
son’s Miriam, Mr. Joyce’s Mr. Bloom, the in- 
habitants of Miss Evelyn Scott’s “‘ Narrow 
House’, the elegant felinities of Mr. Proust’s 
accomplished villain. 

Now this is not to say that these things 


4 


are not good of their kind. There are pas- 
sages of Ulysses that I shall be glad to my 
last day that I have had the opportunity of 
reading and remembering. I cling to the 
skirts of Miss Richardson’s Miriam and wait 
eagerly for the next volume. The early volumes 
of M. Proust’s enormous book give one splen- 
did riches in retrospect, but when Mr. Murry 
and the others talk about the break-up of the 
novel I beg deeply and perpetually to differ. 
When they talk, too, of these recent books as 
being manifestations of something perfectly 
new and strange, I beg there also to differ. 


The Novel vs. Autobiography 


HAT is it that the novel does better than 

any other of the arts? It creates people 
and it reveals their ambitions, their tragedies, 
their triumphs and their humors. When it cre- 
ates people and moves them about in juxtapo- 
sition the one with the other a story forms. No 
human being can be for five minutes in con- 
tact with any other human being without 
there arising from that contact some sort of 
history, but this thing must be created. Flau- 
bert was Flaubert with all his vexed and tor- 
tuous personality thick upon him, but he 
created Salambo and Emma Bovary. Dickens 
wore loud waistcoats, was the most restless man 
alive and loved amateur theatricals, but he 
created Mr. Dick and Traddles. Walter Scott 
was a quiet, unsuspecting couniuy gentleman, 
but he created Nantie Ewart and Effie Deans. 
Now what are Dedalus and Mr. Bloom but 
Mr. Joyce himself? What is Miriam but Miss 
Richardson? What is M. Proust’s thick, glon- 
ous tapestry but his own so deeply charged, s0 
richly invested reminisences? 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Scene 11. The King’s Palace. Subtitle: Came a day Scene 43. Battlements of huge summer pagoda built 
a-down the rotten state of Denmark when the wicked by Hamlet for Ophelia at cost of twelve million 
king bade Hamlet cease his mourning, saying: ‘‘ The kroner. The Ghost appears before Hamlet and 
voice with the smile wins’’. (Iris out on the King) makes his each particular hair to stand on end like 


quills upon the fretful porpentine 








Scene 146. Close-up of 
Hamlet’s soliloquy. 
Subtitle: To be or not 
to be. (Fade out on 
Hamlet dodging slings 
and arrows of outra- 
geous Fortune) 



























Scene 97. Henrik Ham- 
let presents ‘The 
Mouse-Trap”’, a_ five 
teel super-thriller of 
envy, hate and love 
throughout the ages. 
Featuring, The Play- 
ers, Inc. Directed by 
Henrik Hamlet. A 
Hamlet Production 


Scene 402. Hamlet 
kills Polonius. Sub- 
title: How now! a rat? 
Dead, for a custard 
pie, dead! 


Sketches by 
ALAN ODLE 





Scene 613. Luxuri- 
ous Tiffany-built 
gtave of Yorick, 
ex-comedy star of 
Danish court. Sub- 
title: Alas, poor 
Yorick! whom 
greedy worms have 
eaten. I knew him 
once—the Danish 
Buster Keaton 


e e ee e e e 99 
Charlie Chaplin Previsioned in a Film Version of “Hamlet 
In Which He is Imagined Giving Way to a Long-Suppressed Desire, Under the Auspices, Perhaps, of William Fox 
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The New York Art Theatre 


A Notion of What Our Stage Might Have Been, Had it Followed the Players from Moscow 
By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


HEN this theatrical season has drifted 

\\) into history it will be remembered, 

probably, as the year when John Barry- 
more played Hamlet for more than a hundred 
performances and the Moscow Art Theatre 
came across the seas to put up for a few weeks 
in Seventh Avenue, New York. The richly 
jewelled and patiently perfected repertory of 
this celebrated troupe was exhibited here in 
the gaudy and splendacious playhouse which, 
oddly enough, had been made out of an old 
riding academy into a shelter for the warblings 
of Master Al Jolson. It was imported and 
sponsored for America by the same Morris 
Gest who, when the Moscow Art was launched 
twenty-five years ago had just served his term 
as an eager shivering little newsboy who sold 
papers on Schuyler Square in Boston and who 
slept at night on the sidewalk gratings in Pi 
Alley. 

Coming over second class on the Majestic 
and vanishing here into the obscurity of little 
low-price hotels and boarding houses, Stanis- 
lavsky’s troupe was ready after three or four 
days’ preparation for a series of such perform- 
ances as the New York playgoer had not 
beheld in this generation. In my own theatre- 
going here and in London and Paris, I have seen 
at least a score of actors and actresses as gifted 
and as expert and even as versatile as the best 
of those who play the major réles in the Mos- 
cow Art repertory, but never before had I seen 
whole performances so good, whole plays made 
to come true on the stage by a group of actors 
who not only play well but who play well to- 
gether. 

A Dream for Maecenas 

HE perfection they have achieved is a 

challenge to our own actors and producers 
and it has caused a great searching of hearts in 
the American theatre. When the last curtain 
falls after so vivid, symphonic and richly or- 
chestrated a transcript from life as their per- 
formance of Gorky’s defiant Lower Depths, the 
baffled American playgoer mutters: “ Now why 
can’t we have something like that in this 
country?”’ “I wonder”, muses the restless 
Maecenas, at once itching to endow the thea- 
tre and yet, like any scorched child, afraid to 
try it, “I wonder if it could be managed.” 

Possibly it could, but it would call for a set 
of curious chances. It would call for a set of 
young and potentially brilliant actors suff- 
ciently devoted to the project to forego the 
more immediate and glittering rewards beck- 
oning to them elsewhere in the theatre and who 
would leave to others the giddy distinction of 
seeing their names picked out with lamps 
against the black of the New York sky. It 
would call for a director who could inspire the 
admiration and loyalty of his players and hold 
it, as Stanislavsky has, for a quarter of a 
century—a kind of personal leadership which 
the American stage has not seen since Augustin 
Daly died. It would call for an Otto Kahn to 
stand guard for the first few years and see 
that the troupe, in its experimental period, 
should not be evicted for non-payment of rent 
or disbanded because this or that play had not 
leaped into immediate popularity or had not 
come into popularity at all. And it would take 
time. 





WHITE STUDIOS 


LAURETTE TAYLOR 


The jazz of “The National Anthem” fades 

away in a lullaby of the lower East Side. 

Miss Taylor creates for Fannie Hurst’s 

“Humoresque” an unforgettable role of 
Jewish motherhood 


Suppose that in 1898, such a director had 
gathered together a group of young people in 
New York and started to work with them. 
Suppose he had borrowed enough money to 
take a theatre and organize it on a cooperative 
basis, so that it would be ruled not by himself 
but by a council. Suppose that from the very 
first, the work was so fine and acquired such 
distinction that it became recognized at once 
as an honor to be a member of the troupe— 
an honor strong enough to stand against all 
the later beguilements of Broadway, Great 
Neck and Hollywood, much as a man would 
rather be president of Harvard than earn twice 
the sum as head of a set of shoe-stores in Bos- 
ton. Suppose the public rallied so immedi- 
ately to the support of the project that the 
theatre never knew a vacant seat, with tickets 
rationed around the town, so many to New 
York University, so many to Columbia, etc., 
etc. Suppose that by continuous shuffling of 
the plays and even by shifting actors from réle 
to réle, the performances were never allowed to 
become mechanicalized and routined and yet 
were repeated so often that the company 
would know each play as well as ever Warfield 
knew The Music Master or Frank Bacon knew 
Lightnin’. 

Suppose that by this time the New York Art 
Theatre had launched several subsidiary com- 
panies that were preparatory schools for its 
own membership and suppose that now, in its 
twenty-fifth year, that membership included 
such players as John and Lionel Barrymore, 


Mrs. Fiske, Laurette Taylor, O. P. Heggie 
Lowell Sherman, George Arliss, Laura Hope 
Crews, David Warfield and Lucile Watson and 
among its younger recruits, Roland Young, 
Leslie Howard, Peggy Wood, Margalo Gill. 
more and Eva LeGallienne. 

No wonder our Maecenas, characteristically 
eager to create the whole institution overnight, 
looks doubtful and grows pensive at the pros- 
pect of playing Pigs In Clover with such a set 
of egoisms as that roster suggests. Probably it 
could not be managed. “However,” he says, 
as he remembers that something a little like 
it has been managed at the Metropolitan and 
as he reads the disappointment in your face 
and mine, “however, we might try. First, 
where’s your Stanislavsky?” With which 
poser, the conversation usually ends. 

In such a company as we have imagined here, 
there would be no room for several of the most 
persistent phenomena of the American stage, 
When, at an Equity Benefit some seasons ago, 


_ John Barrymore appeared weirdly made up and 


clad in rose as Romeo, and was asked when he 


' was going to play the part, he was plausibly 


reported as saying that, for two reasons, he 
never would play Romeo on the stage. One 
reason was Mercutio. Another was Juliet. 
And a third, we suspect, was Romeo himself. 
Now, in the Moscow Art group, such a “My- 
part-must-be-the-best” actor would be un- 
thinkable. Consider Kachaloff, who comes as 
near to being the Barrymore of the company 
as any of them. The primacy among the actors 
seems to lie between him and Moskvin and 
each night in the lobby of Jolson’s, impas- 
sioned Russians come to fisticuffs and embit- 
tered language in their debates as to which is 
the better. Well, Kachaloff plays Hamlet in 
Hamlet, but he plays a bit in The Lower Depths. 
His Ophelia, who is also one of the sisters in 
The Three Sisters of Chekoff, is a mere super- 
numerary in Czar Feodor—content to carry a 
taper in the cathedral scene. Another candle- 
bearer in that scene has an important rdle in 
The Lower Depths. The great Moskvin may be 
the Czar one night and the patient, peasant 
pilgrim Luka another night but when they give 
The Cherry Orchard he is just a minor comic. 
And so it goes. There is, among these players, 
something of self-surrender for the good of the 
company which we seldom see in America. 


Stanislavsky at the New Romeo 


HEN, in this imagined New York Art 

Theatre of ours such a disaster as the 
Romeo and Juliet which was staged for a few 
weeks at the Longacre this Winter would be 
unthinkable. It would even be difficult to 
explain it to the wondering and_ bewildered 
Stanislavsky. You can picture his puzzled 
inquiries. 

“This Arthur Hopkins who produced it is 
an able man, is he not?” 

“We have no better in this country.” 

“He had often staged the play before, of 
course.” 

“No, this was the first time.” 

“Why, he must have worked on it for a 
year.” 

“No, just three or four weeks. You see he 

(Continued on page 104) 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE 


The first of the new Juliets to 
reach New York. Miss Barry- 
more’s brilliant and richly varied 
theatrical experience made her 
appearance in the greatest of 
feminine roles one of the season’s 
most eagerly awaited events— 
second only to her brother’s 
portrayal of ‘‘Hamlet”’ 


KATHARINE CORNELL 


Who, as Mary Fitton, Shakes- 
peare’s inamorata, in Clemence 
Dane’s ‘“Wiil Shakespeare’’, is 
supposed to be the original of 
Juliet and to play the role in the 
first performance of the tragedy 
which she has inspired. Her 
brilliant achievement as_ the 
pseudo-Juliet makes one eager to 
see her in the play itself 


A Trio, Only, Among 
the Innumerable Shakes- 


pearean Heroines and 


New York Sees Three Incarnations of Shakespeare’s Juliet 














MURAY 


JANE COWL 
An expert and distinguished inter- 
preter of tragic roles, this season 
essaying Juliet. Before bringing her 
version of the Shakespeare character 
to New York Miss Cowl presented it 
in several other cities, with extra- 
ordinary success She has been for- 
tunate in securing—in Rollo Peters 
—a most convincing Romeo 


Heroes Who Are Now 
Thronging the Boards of 


Our Broadway Theatres 
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MASQUE my | 
ENIGMATIQUE an a 
An ancient masque, with my 
mystic modern overtones. ; 
The face seems to be you 
brooding, through nar- Cy 
rowed eyes, some secret inter 
and profound thought : 

nifice 


pene 
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A GODDESS 


One of the sculptures re- 
cently exhibited by Pat- 
lagean at the Galleries of 
Mrs. Albert Sterner. It 
represents his tendency to 
conventionalize his heads, 
after the manner of ancient 
sculptors 





THE SISTER OF PIERROT 
An example of Patlagean’s more modern manner and 
of the sensitive human feeling which he always brings 
to the treatment of the subjects of his portraits 


LA GIOCONDA 


Patlagean makes La Gioconda even more 
impenetrable and less jocund than 
Leonardo da Vinci did. It is a more 
primitive woman than the complex 
Mona Lisa of the Renaissance painter 


E 
i 


MASQUE OF PIERROT 


Patlagean takes special pains to render 

exactly all the irregularities of the face—so 

as to produce, not an effect of symmetry, 

but a series od different aspects of charac- 
ter from different angles of view 





The Portrait Heads of Numa Patlagean Cr 


The Recent Work, in Stone and Wood, of the Young Bessarabian Sculptor, now in America horri 
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Scriblerus and Cleon 


A Dialogue Illustrating the Wide Divorce Between Politics and Literature 


CRIBLERUS: a literary man. Cleon: a 
politician. Scene: the Club dining-room. 
SCRIBLERUs: Good morning, Cleon. I 
am delighted to see that, even during a pcliti- 
cal crisis, you have time for luncheon. I had 
always imagined that you statesmen couldn’t 
do more, at times like these, than swallow a 
sandwich at mid-day and take an occasional 
swig at the brandy. 

CLEON: The flesh is weak, Scriblerus. An 
election campaign requires all one’s strength. 
We who fight this great political battle need 
double rations of rump steak. 

SCRIBLERUS: I am glad your digestion can 
stand it. The sad debility of mine provides me 
with yet another excuse for not participating 
in the struggle. 

CLeon: Ah, but not every soldier in the 
political army need fight so strenuously as we 
who command. If, for example, you would 
care for some light canvassing work in my 
constituency, I could easily arrange. . . . 

SCRIBLERUS (cutting him short): A thousand 
thanks, my dear Cleon. But it is not merely 
my digestion that unfits me for the career of 
an active politician; it is also and principally 
my mind. This great political crisis, to tell 
you the truth, doesn’t particularly interest me. 

CLEON (with indignant astonishment): Doesn’t 
interest you? But don’t you realize the sig- 
nificance and importance of what has hap- 
pened and is happening? The dissolution of an 
iniquitous coalition, the hurling from power of 
a dangerous demagogue, the restoration of the 
healthful and windy atmosphere of party con- 
flict, the impending choice by a great and in- 
telligent electorate between the principles of 
liberalism and reaction—are all these things 
nothing to you? 

SCRIBLERUS: Very little, I’m afraid. 

CLEON (thumping the table): And doesn’t it 
concern you who directs the government of 
the country? Do the syllables “Bonar Law” 
and “Lloyd George” sound to you the same? 
Does the name of Asquith or of Grey mean no 
more to you than the name of Hamar Green- 
wood, of Mond or of Churchill? 


CRIBLERUS (reflectively, rubbing his chin): 
Well, I wouldn’t go so far as to say that 
these names are entirely indifferent to me. 
Some, certainly, are more melodious than 
others, some evoke for me pleasing associa- 
tions. “Under the Greenwood tree’’, for ex- 
ample; and “Der Mond ist aufgegangen und 
iiberstrahlt dieWell’n.” (Or in the circumstances 
perhaps another quotation from Heine might 
be more suitable: “Der Mond schaut immer 
blasser aus dammriger Wolkenhih’.”’ All the 
tenderest passages in German lyricism are asso- 
ciated in my mind with Sir Alfred’s name.) 
Then there is Churchill; Churchill reminds me 
of the spirited author of the satires. The name of 
Law makes me think of that genial financial ad- 
venturer who invented paper money. No, no, 
Icannot say that these names mean nothing to 
me; decidedly, some signify more than others. 
Cron: Your lack of seriousness, Scriblerus, 
positively appals me. How can you, at a 
moment like the present, speak with such a 
horrible frivolity? 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


SCRIBLERUS: It is precisely because I am so 
serious that I find it impossible to take any in- 
terest in your ridiculous election. 

CLEON (impatiently): Paradox, paradox! 

SCRIBLERUS: Plain truth, on the contrary. 
How should I, or any oiher serious-minded per- 
son, be interested in a contest between two 
groups of people, neither of which has the 
capacity or even the good will to get us out of 
the mess in which we find ourselves? It’s as 
though you invited me, in the middle of an 
earthquake, to take interest in a game of 
beggar-my-neighbor, played, under the lea 
of some tottering wall, by two not very honest 
half-wits. You assure me that it is of vital 
importance to humanity which of the two 
players wins the game. Are you surprised that 
I should decline to believe you? 

CLEon: Your description of us politicians is 
not merely offensive; it is untrue. We are not 
half-wits. 

SCRIBLERUS: Then why do you behave as 
though you were? Why, when the one thing of 
importance is to save what remains of civiliza- 
tion, do you either do all in your power to 
hasten its entire destruction or else ignore the 
problem and dodder on as though nothing par- 
ticular were wrong? Why do you try to 
destroy your own people by destroying 
Europe? Why do you seize on territories to 
which you have no right and whose possession 
does not even bring you advantage? Why do 
you set on little countries to fight one another, 
merely for the sake of annoying your friends 
and neighbors? Why, in a word, do you lie 
and swindle and bully and murder when the 
most obvious considerations of self-interest (I 
will not mention Christian morality for fear 
of offending our Mohammedan subjects) are 
all on the side of honesty and decent behavior? 
With what a sigh of relief you have turned from 
the terrifying reality to your jolly little game 
of beggar-my-neighbor, as played with such 
success in 1906 and 1911! What does it matter 
which of you wins the game? You all think 
you can go on in the good old way. You're 
all hopeless. 

CLEon: May I ask, then, who, in your 
opinion, should govern the country? 

SCRIBLERUS: Almost anyone, Cleon, except 
you and your colleagues. When, at the age of 
twenty-one, you became President of the 
Oxford Union and embraced definitively a 
political career, you ceased to be an ordinary 
human being. You don’t, you can’t know how 
the ordinary human being feels towards his 
governors to-day. 

CLEON: On the contrary, I flatter myself 
that I keep very closely in touch with public 
opinion. Still, I should be glad to hear what 
you think the ordinary man feels about poli- 
tics now. 

ScrIBLERUS: He feels, my dear Cleon, very 
much as Gulliver felt when he was caught by 
the Brobdingnagian monkey and carried up 
to the roof of the giants’ palace, five hundred 
yards above the ground. Gulliver, however, 
was more fortunate than we are ever likely to 
be. For, if you remember, an honest lad 
clambered on to the roof, rescued him from the 
monkey and carried him down to safety in his 


breeches pocket. But we—what hope have 
we of being rescued by an honest lad? The 
irresponsible and mischievous monkey, which 
is called Government, dangles us in its hairy 
paws over the abyss. We are helpless. 

CLEoN: The elector is not helpless. This is 
a democratic country; you have a vote. 

Scripcerus: And Gulliver had his little 
sword. But the monkey, you must remember, 
was considerably bigger than an elephant. No, 
I repeat it; we are helpless. A power possessed 
of an infinite amount of malignant stupidity 
suspends us over the brink of destruction, 
blithely gibbering the while. For us ordinary 
folk, who are the Gullivers of the world, the 
situation, I assure you, is uncommonly disa- 
greeable. You great men, who make up the 
portentous monkey of government—I suppose 
you enjoy it. You must: otherwise why should 
you play such extraordinary pranks? But we 
don’t—no, not at all. 


LEON: You get on my nerves, Scrib- 
lerus, you and your literary similes. . . . 

If you don’t like the Gulliver réle, why don’t 
you play the monkey for a change—not 
that I accept the justness of your metaphor— 
why don’t you show us how to do it your- 
self? I cannot bear people who talk.... 

ScRIBLERUS: This from a politician? 

CLEON: . . . who talk and never do any- 
thing. Why don’t you, I repeat, try to play 
the monkey for a change? 

ScrIBLERUS: Ah, my dear Cleon, now we’re 
going down to the root of things. The fact is, 
I suppose, that I’m a born Gulliver. I don’t 
want to be the monkey; I couldn’t if I tried. I 
can see how horrible—with all respect to you, 
my worthy Cleon—the monkey is. I become 
indignant when I see this stupid game of 
beggar-my-neighbor being played with dirty 
cards under walls that tremble like trees in the 
wind. And I know how easily those walls and 
all the high towers, gradually and laboriously 
built through centuries, might come crashing 
down on top of us, if they are not speedily but- 
tressed up. I know it all very well; but does 
that make me want to do anything drastic | 
about it? Alas, it does not. I haven’t, among 
other things, the time. I’m so busy writing an 
essay on dear old Sidonius Apollinaris. You 
know his works, perhaps? 

CLEON (cautiously): Not so well as I might, 
I must confess. 

ScriBLerus: Ah, if you knew that lovely 
Sheffield-plate Latin of his, vou’d never want 
to read anything else. He lived in the fifth 
century, you know—a polished Roman among 
the devastations. 

CLeon: Rather remote, isn’t he? 

SCRIBLERUS (ignoring the interruption): And 
across the gulf of intervening time he calls 
sonorously to you and me, saying in splendid 
Latin: “O necessitas abjecta nascendi, vivendi 
misera, dura moriendi.” Oh, how abject the 
necessity of being born, how miserable of living 
and of dying how hard! It is the contemplation 
of sentences like that which keeps me happily 
occupied in spite of the big monkey and the 
malevolent half-wits at their game of cards. 

(Continued on page 92) 








VANITY FAIR 


Our All American Almanac & Prophetic Messenger 


Nancy Boyd Shows That Americans Must Prepare Themselves for Dark Days in 1953 


i. 


January Hath XXXI Days (Planetary Aspects, 
Remarkable Days, &) 

New Year’s Day, 1924. Cabarets closed, 
New York City; dancing abolished. 
Many private houses raided.- Sale of 
crépe paper and colored balloons pro- 
hibited. Two men surprised in Central 
Park with pockets full of confetti; and 
given sixty days each. Slogan HAPPY 
NEW YEAR changed by Act of Con- 
gress to VIRTUOUS NEW YEAR. 
Thousands of post-cards held up in the 
mails. 

Cigarettes banned, 1¢26. 

Mars in the house of Venus. Saturn in the 
house of Representatives. Mercury in the 
descendant. The hand of beneficent reform 
will make itself felt in this country. Avoid 
females. Ask favors of elderly people. 
Anti-Tobacco Bill passed, 1925. Tremen- 
dous rise in prices of cabbages, dried 
leaves, horse-hair, corn-silk and pond- 
lily-stems. 

Partial eclipse of the sun. Mercury still 
going down. 

Old Christmas Day. Santa Claus excom- 
municated by Society for Suppression of 
Imagination in Children, 1932. Any 
allusion, either public or private, to this 
fictitious and misleading character pro- 
hibited under heavy penalty. 

All volumes of the untruthful adventures 
of (a) Alice in Wonderland, (b) Jack and 
the Beanstalk, (c) Little Red Riding- 
Hood, and (d) Cinderella, together with 
(e) the questionable episode of the 
Babes in the Wood; as well as the highly 
improbable tales of Hans Christian 
Anderson, and the senseless rhymes of 
Mary Vergoose: banned by S. S. I. C., 
removed from Public Libraries, and 
burned by Public Executioner in Central 
Park, 1933. Whipping-posts set up on 
Riverside Drive; stocks in Wall Street. 
Croquet, tiddley-winks, and _ kindred 
games of chance abolished, 1934. 
Mercury invisible. Saturn in the house of 
Mirth. An unfortunate day. 


April Hath XXX Days 

All Fools’ Day. Anthony Comstock can- 
onized, 1925. 

Proclaimed patron saint of America, 
1926. : 

Famous speech of Senator Lovejoy to 
Congress, 1927: “Ladies and gentlemen: 
though a woman speak with the tongues 
of men and of senators, and have not 
modesty, she has become as sounding 
zimbarimbaphones and tinkling tomato- 
cans! How many a meek and retiring 
woman, a contented and home-loving 
wife, the proud mother of fourteen 
bouncing little darlings, seldom setting 
foot outside her own cheerful and immac- 
ulate kitchen, once having lost her 
modesty, has not developed into a Cleo- 
patra, a Sappho, a Helen of Troy! 
Beware, ladies, beware lest such a fate 
await one of you! Ladies and gentlemen, 
I have given my life, the lives of my wife 
and children, the sweat of my neighbor’s 
brow, and over three of my father’s hard- 
earned millions, in the holy cause of Fe- 


11. 


male Modesty! A law requiring women 
to wear high-necked evening-gowns and 
ankle-length bathing-suits must be in- 
corporated into the Constitution of this 
country, or civilization is at an end! It 
has repeatedly been brought to my atten- 
tion that thousands of people, people in 
my very dooryard, so to speak, for lack of 
the funds necessary for further research, 
are dying in agony every year of cancer! 
. . But, ladies and gentlemen, true to 
my principle, I have invariably replied, 
“What’s a little cancer in comparison to 
loss of modesty?” 
Festival of St. Anthony, 1929. Four 
thousand men and women storm Metro- 
politan Museum, destroying most of the 
paintings and all the statuary. 
Sale and consumption of tea and coffee 
prohibited, 1930. 
William Jennings Bryan proclaimed em- 
peror, 1943. 
The position of Billy Sunday in the house 
of Jupiter points to much agitation among 
the heavenly bodies, and forbodes evil for 
theatres and places of amusement. The 
death of many prominent people is indi- 
cated, even Royalty may not escape. 


Old-Lady Day. Music abolished, as being 
exciting to the lower instincts, 1935. 
Metropolitan Opera House and Carnegie 
Hall given over as picnicing-grounds to 
the Vicars’ Anti-Art League and the 
Society for the Restoration of Side-Sad- 
dles for Women. 

Ducking-stool for scolds installed on 
Boston Common, 1938. 

Bill passed forbidding women to cut 
their hair even in case of fever, 1939. 
Circulation of The Tail of a Comet, by 
Harold Bell Wright, suppressed, 1940. 
Subsequently brought out under the 
title, The Caudal Appendage of a Comet. 
All books by Gene Stratton-Porter 
banned and removed from Public Libra- 
ries, as laying unnecessary stress on the 
lamentable processes of reproduction 
among plants and animals, 1941. 

Venus invisible. Carrie Nation in Cassio- 
peia’s Chair. Do not court, marry, or ask 
favors. 

Low Sunday. 25th Amendment, enforc- 
ing compulsory attendance at divine 
service on a minimum of fifty-two Sun- 
days per annum, for a period of not less 
than eleven nor more than twenty-four 
hours per diem, adopted by Congress, 
1943. Philadelphia leads country in re- 
establishing Curfew, 1946. Any person 
or persons discovered abroad after the 
ringing of the Liberty Bell at 8 P. M., 
will be apprehended and confined in the 
pillory in Independence Square, during 
the period of the Emperor’s pleasure. 
Mercury invisible. Uranus refuses to rise 
before sunset. A very doubtful day. 


July Hath XXXI Days 


Independence Day, 1776. Last Bacardi 
cocktail served in Brevoort grill, 1919. 
Unprecedented soaring in prices of 
soothing-syrup, lemon-extract, denatured 
alcohol, Sloane’s Liniment and _ shoe- 
polish. 
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Over seven thousand illicit stills seized 
and confiscated, 1920. 

Flag at half-mast on Internal Revenue 
Building, 1923. 

Population of New York City 23,000; 
1924 Census. 

The conjunction of Neptune and Aquarius 
in the house of Bacchus has a threatening 
aspect as regards grain-crops, and the 
total eclipse of the Moon points to affliction 
in the Customs House. The Luminaries 
being just below the horizon in Square to 
Saturn threaten an early frost. Sell before 
noon, travel and remove. 

Card-playing abolished, 1925. 

Theatres closed, 1941. 

Co-educational schools for all ages abol- 
ished, 1943. 

Literature abolished, and all appurte- 
nances thereto, including printing-press- 
es, book-binderies, and pen-, ink-, and 
paper-plants confiscated by government 
and destroyed. Any person caught writ- 
ing, reading, selling, buying, lending or 
borrowing A BOOK, liable to three years’ 
penal servitude. 

Motion before the House to do away with 
Summer, as being heating to the blood 
and inciting to venery, 1949. 

Carried, 1950. 

The unfortunate aspect of Apollo in the 
eclipse of Times Square, promises a dull 
season. The child born on this day will be 
steady and perservering and lead an un- 
eventful life. 

September Hath XXX Days 

Labor Day. Twenty-eighth Amendment, 
requiring that every woman shall marry’ 
at or previous to the age of eighteen, and 
give birth to no less than sixteen children, 
two of which shall be more or less 
crippled, and one of which either (a) deaf- 
mute, (b) epileptic, or (c) imbecile, 
adopted by Congress, 1950. 

All motion-picture houses closed and 
paraphernalia taken over by Society for 
the Suppression of Youth among the 
Young, 1948. 

Base-ball goes, 1952. 
Gemini in the ascendant. 
of the Sun. Avoid females. 
A little band of smug and stiff-necked 
Puritans, including Miles Standish, John 
Alden, Priscilla Mullens, John Carver 
and William Brewster, spurning the 
indulgent arms of the generous, tolerant, 
broad-minded and sympathetic King 
James I, sailed from Plymouth, England, 
on the good ship Mayflower, bound for 
the New World,—their slogan: FREE- 
DOM TO WORSHIP GOD! (1620) A 
little band of nervous and repressed, but 
liberty-loving, men and women, includ- 
ing John Standish, Priscilla Carver, 
William Alden, Mary Mullens, and John 
Brewster, fleeing from the tyranny and 
despotism of the only absolute monarchy 
on the face of the globe, sailed from Ply- 
mouth, New England, in the good ship 
Cornflower, bound for the Old World,— 
their slogan: FREEDOM TO WOR- 
SHIP MAMMON! (1952) 
(Note. Paris Observatory, Dec. 31, 1953: 
Total eclipse of the Western Hemisphere) 


Total eclipse 
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THE RUSSIAN EAGLE 
Boris Artzybasheff has 
brought an unmitigated 
Russian atmosphere into 
‘ these mural decorations. 
LIKE THE CAFE SCALA, IN BERLIN Leonid Bolotin, the young 
At the Rendez-Vous—first Cubist cabaret in violinist, is asking Mme. 
America, where Miss Gilda Gray dances de Tukine, a Russian cin- 
nightly. The decorations—a riot of color— ema artist, what she would 
are by Richard d’Asir, who has done large like to have him play 
wall portraits of well-known people in a 
Cubist manner. Miss Gray is shown, in repose 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRUGUIERE 
THE PALAIS ROYAL 
At the Palais Royal, where Paul Whiteman conducts the 
orchestra and Wanda Hoff and her girls dance. Norman-Bel 
Geddes has created a thoroughly novel form of decoration. 
Silhouettes of gray wood are thrown in relief against the walls 
by the brilliant cerise of the chairsand a clever indirect lighting 


THE CLUB GALLANT 
A new type of cabaret, Viennese in decoration, where the 
leading caricaturists have contributed wall portraits of fam- 
ous New Yorkers. Martha Lorber is admiring Conrado Mas- 
saguer’s caricature portraits of Nazimova, Will Rogers, John 
Barrymore, John Drew and Nikita Balieff 


Art is Stealing Rapidly into the Cabaret 


New York Has at last Followed the European Fashion of Having Mural Paintings in its Places of Amusement 





VANITY FAIR 


Jeanne Eagels, in “Rain” With No Let-Up in Sight 


As «Miss Thompson” in the Stage Portrayal of Maugham’s Great Character She Has Taken New York by Storm 
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The Claims of Emile Coué 


A Discussion of the Recent Recrudescence of the Idea of Cure by Incantation 


from Africa a year ago and lectured on 

behalf of certain progressive tribes who 
were in a bad condition through lack of medi- 
cal, surgical and hygienic material and knowl- 
edge. He was able to collect funds to send 
them medicines and instructors, for the poor 
black fellows had no way of treating diseases 
except by incantations. When the explorer, in 
his lectures, told how a man with fever would 
say to himself, over and over, “ Go away fever; 
the fever is going away”, many people in the 
hall wept, and wrote out large checks with 
which to send the savages quinine. 

It is not improbable that many of those who 
contributed to that fund are now among the 
people who flock around Emile Coué, whose 
incantation method of curing diseases is now 
taking the world by storm. My explorer is 
now on the way back to his African tribes; 
they are known to be a grateful people, and if 
properly approached, they might be induced 
to repay their benefactors in kind. 

In his illuminating book The Mind in the 
Making, James Harvey Robinson presents 
the thesis that most of our ideas are still those 
of the savage; he can find ample confirmation 
for this point of view in the alacrity with which 
people are accepting the teachings of Coué. 
For Coué’s doctrine is essentially savage magic, 
not merely in principle but in method as well. 
Its implicit principle is that the wish is omnipo- 
tent; its explicit method is the use of incanta- 
tions. 

M. Coué, after great triumphs in France, 
recently arrived in America, and thousands of 
people have attended his clinics and lectures. 
He is on everyone’s tongue, he is on the front 
page of newspapers, his books and the books 
about him are selling by the tens of thousands. 


\ explorer of my acquaintance returned 


The Popularity of Magic 


LL this is not difficult to understand. It 
is not recorded that any philosophy which 
afirmed pleasant untruths, and denied un- 
pleasant facts, has ever failed to win adherents. 
The specific unpleasant facts which oppress 
most of us are disease and death; the most 
Pleasant lie, therefore, is that they canbe 
done away with by magical means. Hence the 
popularity of anyone who invents a system of 
healing which is universal in application, which 
is simple, and which is unscientific. This last, 
necessarily, because the slow, laborious, careful 
methods of science seem merely inefficient to 
the impatient sufferer. Man’s dearest desire 
since the beginning of time has been to control 
the universe by his own omnipotent wish, 
which is what we mean by magic, and science 
has been engaged since its beginning in show- 
Ing man that his wish cannot possibly change 
the facts. 

Coué’s method admirably fulfils these re- 
quirements. First, it is the simplest of all 
possible healing methods. Nothing is needed, 
for the cure of disease, but to repeat the in- 
tantation: ‘Day by day, in every way, I am 
getting better and better”. This is substan- 
tially the form of incantation which is used 
by all savage tribes to cure diseases. Second, 
itis universal in its application. It is well to 

definite on this point, for M. Coué seems 
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to have lost some of his courage since he came 
to America. In his book Self-Mastery through 
Conscious Auto-Suggestion, he definitely states 
that his methods are applicable to physical as 
well as mental diseases, and to conditions 
where an organic lesion is present, as well as 
to the purely functional disorders. In some 
of his American clinics, however, he is reported 
as having refused to treat organic disorders, 
referring the applicants to doctors. If this has 
to be his real attitude, it is well; but in his 
book he tells of treating consumption, heart 
diseases, chronic bronchitis, prolapse of the 
uterus, gout, eczema and almost everything 
else in the catalogue. 


His Ignorance of Science 


HE third qualification for popularity 
which this method fulfils is that it is unsci- 
entific. M. Coué is frankly ignorant of the sci- 
ences; he boasts of having no education, admits 
he has read few books. Recently he conducted 
a clinic before the members of the Neurological 
Society, and one of the officials stated to the 
newspapers that “one of the principal impres- 
sions gained by the doctors was the astound- 
ing ignorance of the man of all scientific 
research and knowledge, even in his own field”’. 
One of Coué’s most striking claims, which 
he reiterates and which all his disciples insist 
on, is that autosuggestion can control the sex 
of an unborn child as well as its characteristics, 
mental and physical. Statements which we 
might expect to find in the Witch’s Dream Book 
are soberly presented in a book which pretends 
seriously to discuss the science of therapy. 
Charles Baudouin, Coué’s chief theoretic 
exponent and disciple, in his book Suggestion 
and Auto-Suggestion, tells the case of a preg- 
nant woman who, having had a visitor with a 
malformed finger-nail, brought forth a child 
with the same malformation. If there is any- 
thing that can be stated with absolute scientific 
certainty, it is that prenatal influence of this 
sort is pure superstition, on a par with mental 
telepathy, mind reading and _table-lifting. 
Furthermore, expert scientific opinion now 
holds that sex is determined at the moment of 
conception, by causes that come so near to 
being pure chance that they cannot, and never 
can be, controlled. 

According to Baudouin, Coué has been 
working on his theories since 1885, but did not 
succeed in perfecting his method until 1900. 
Since then he has practised continually, but 
only in the past year has he been generally 
known outside of France. He is now con- 
sidered the leader of the New Nancy School, 
supported by many prominent French neuro- 
logists, and something of the character of the 
whole movement, and of psychiatric knowledge 
in France, may be gathered from the fact that 
Baudouin, in his book, quotes continually 
from Orison Swett Marden, the American 
magic-monger, whose popularity is one of the 
deplorable facts of our national life. 

So much for the scientific validity of Coué’s 
claims. The question now arises as to whether 
any results may be expected from a method 
which is total nonsense. It seems to pro- 
duce results, just as every other system of 
magic healing seems to produce results. But 


an analysis of those results might display 
causes operating of which M. Coué as well as 
the patient is totally ignorant. 

Frazer in The Golden Bough tells of a savage 
who believed that if he lighted a candle every 
night the stars would come out. When a 
European expostulated with him, and tried to 
convince him that this was all superstition, he 
replied, in effect, that he was a practical man, 
not interested in theories: he got one hundred 
percent results, that was enough for him. 
This author, in commerting on similar loose 
thinking, points out that “the fatal flaw of 
magic lies not in its general assumption of a 
sequence of events, but in its total misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the particular laws which 
govern that sequence.” If we will examine 
Coué and the other magic healers in the light 
of this definition, we will see that the few 
results they obtain do not in the least influence 
our judgment that the method is nonsense. 
If we admit the claims of Coué because they 
produce occasional results, we must also admit 
the claims of Vitamon, Nervo, Omin, the 
Electric Belt, Ooom the Omnipotent, the 
candles of St. Blazius, Fletcherism, Peruna 
and the innumerable specifics for “the restora- 
tion of manly vigor” which are advertised in 
the Police Gazette. 

Some years ago there was produced in the 
Middle West a patent medicine which guaran- 
teed to cure all ills. It was largely alcohol, 
with a little liquorice and other flavoring in it. 
The medicine obtained little success until the 
manufacturers published testimonials and pic- 
tures of those who had been cured. Immediate- 
ly a flood of cures were reported. Testimonials 
and photographs poured in by the thousands. 
People had been cured of every known disease, 
in the very last stages, by one dose. Until 
the Federal authorities interfered, this medi- 
cine was the most popular remedy in all the 
West for everything from baldness to dementia 
praecox. Of course it never really cured any- 
thing. The story merely illustrates the general 
law that we can convince ourselves of anything 
if we have sufficient incentive. Nothing sup- 
plies such an incentive to the average man as 
to have his picture in the paper. Under the 
stimulus of this desire many a poor sufferer 
was able to convince himself that he was 
cured, and perhaps to persist in this delusion 
until it was interrupted by sudden death. 
Indeed, in the investigation of this medicine 
it was shown that the manufacturers were 
still using testimonials from people who had 
been dead of the disease in question for fifteen 
years. 


Making the Lame to Walk 


N the recorded cures ny the Coué method 

we are given no case histories, no statistics, 
and no more of a diagnosis than a label. It 
is manifestly impossible to have any faith in 
a cure until we know the conditions of the 
disease, and these are never given. The testi- 
monials of the Coué patients read very much 
like the testimonials issued by the fake patent 
medicine companies, and are of equal scien- 
tific validity. 

It is further remarkable that though Coué 

(Continued on page 100) 
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VANITY FAIR 


“The Entertainment Committee Begs to Announce” 


The Trials of Young Caswell as an Executive at the Country Club 


ELSON CASWELL is my country 
N neighbor. We travel to and from our 
+ “ Westchester suburb on the same trains 
and I have ample opportunity for observing his 
various reactions to the phases of country life. 
He is younger and greener than I, so that I 
find much amusement and no little inspiration 
in his enthusiasms. About a year ago, however, 
I was moved to the deeper emotion of pity 
when my bright-faced young friend met me 
one morning on the station-platform and said, 
“What do you think! I’ve been made Chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee at the 
Country Club”. 

I drew him hastily aside. “Nelson,” I said, 
“let me warn you, you are taking a very 
serious step. Let me entreat you to consider 
well what you are doing. I am afra’? you do 
not realize the seriousness of this. 1 _ ill kill 
you, as sure as fate, it will—” 

He broke away with a merry laugh. I could 
see that he would hear no objections, so I 
made none; but pondered deeply on the folly 
of youth and on the inability of age to impart 
its experience. For I, too, had occupied the 
post of which he spoke so proudly and, oh 
heavens! how I had suffered. From then on I 
watched Caswell. 


The Committee is Formed 


Hs first step was to appoint his committee 
as requested by the Board of Governors. 
This feature of his selection had pleased him. 
“T am to select the men I want” he said— 
“so that I can get fellows who will really 
work.” 

After he had studied the year-book he was 
not quite as sanguine as to the over-whelming 
amount of good material. “You know its 
surprising what a lot of dubbs there are in 
every organization,” he confided. “Most of 
the men I really want are on other committees. 
But I think I’ve done fairly well. Here’s the 
list; myself, Chairman, then Andrews, Lane, 
Mott and Reed. How’s that?” 

“Fine!” I said. “Go to it.” 

He notified his committee and after a week, 
having received no acceptances, called them 
up individually. Mott refused point-blank 
and the other three said they would serve if 
they wouldn’t have to do any work. “Why 
there isn’t any work to speak of” said the 
irrepressible Caswell. “We'll just get together 
for an organization meeting, lay out the various 
months, so many dances, so many bridge- 
parties, movies, stag-dinners, lectures and so 
on—divide up the details between us and the 
thing is done.” 

After substituting Hall for Mott the chair- 
man called the first meeting. He was boiling 
when I met him at the morning train. “What 
do you suppose!—not a damn one of my corh- 
mittee turned up. There I sat stewing in front 
of the fire and finally phoned them. Reed was 
in New York, Andrews had people in for dinner, 
Lane was at the club bowling and Hall had 
forgotten all about it and was in bed! They’re 
a sweet lot! And here I’ve gone and announced 
an opening dance for next Tuesday.” 

“My boy,” I said, “don’t wait for your 
committee. Go ahead with the details your- 
self. You'll have troubles enough without 
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waiting for three or four other people.” 

“T guess you’re right,” he agreed, his brow 
clearing. “It ought not to be so much work 
after all.” 

“Easiest thing in the world,” I said. 

Acting with commendable energy Caswell 
began sending out monthly bulletins of forth- 
coming club events. “October 31st, Hallow- 
e’en Dance. November roth, Bridge. Novem- 
ber 17th, Feature Films. November 28th, 
Thanksgiving Dance.” 

Each month we received something of the 
sort. And each month Caswell was sure to 
receive a half-dozen epistolary howls from 
club-members pointing out that the dates he 
had selected conflicted with other important 
events. “You poor fish,” some one would 
write, “don’t you know that November 28th 
is the day of the Yale-Harvard game and that 
you won’t have a corporal’s-guard at your 
poor dance?” Or an enraged matron would 
take pen in hand to say “I must protest seri- 
ously against the proposed bridge-party on 
November roth which is the evening long set 
aside for the performance of Bright-eyes by 
the Women’s Drama Section of the Cliffwood 
Casino. Surely another date can be arranged 
which will suit the many club-members who 
wish to attend both functions.” 

A hurried change of dates frequently caused 
more confusion. There were fresh protests 
from new sources and of course large wads of 
people said that they had never received the 
second notice. Caswell also made the acquaint- 
ance of that fearful creature in club-life, the 
one who claims that he never receives any no- 
tice at all. 


Shouts and Murmurs 


NOTHER charming contretemps which 

was new to Caswell was the sending, free, 
to the entire membership, of tickets which 
were supposed to cost a dollar each. The 
secretary thought it was a free entertainment 
and kept no record. The chairman’s attempts 
to collect at the door almost resulted in his 
massacre. 

“T’ve never seen such a bunch!” he wailed. 
“They kick like steers at spending two dollars 
out here and they’ll blow in twenty in town 
without a murmur!” 

It was a familiar plaint. I think I have a 
rubber-stamp of it somewhere in my desk. 

Troubles with the printer, alone, drove the 
debonair Chairman to the verge of insanity, 
but they were as nothing compared to the 
bitter attacks invariably caused by the selec- 
tion and management of the music for the 
successive dances. This is a subject upon which 
there are always decided differences of opinion. 


‘These are voiced openly during the party 


itself and aimed directly at the defenseless 
head of the Chairman. 

“Did you ever hear such music?” an out- 
spoken lady cries. ‘‘They’ve played nothing 
but waltzes all the evening. It’s deadly!” 

“Why don’t they get Barker’s orchestra?” 
asks another—‘“the one we had last month. 
They at least had some jazz.” 

“Mr. Caswell, this music is immense” says 
another critic, “but don’t you think they play 
too many encores?” 


“Why in the world do we have to stop at 
one o’clock? Can’t the club afford a little over- 
time?” 

“Did you ever eat such a supper?” 

These are but a few of the acid commentaries 
that whirled about the poor official while he 
was trying bravely to look pleasant and give 
some of the more prominent wall-flowers a 
good time. If ever I have seen the expression 
of a true martyr it was that worn by Caswell 
during one of these feature gatherings. 

One of the sublime horrors was the night 
that, through some ghastly mix-up, the music 
did not come at all and three-score celebrants, 
after an hour with the Victrola, trotted away 
to their trundle-beds voting the affair a com- 
plete failure. 


“How About Something Serious?” 


OF course there were the usual suggestions 
that the entertainments were too frivol- 
ous and the Chairman made gallant attempts 
to satisfy the serious-minded. A very pathetic 
evening of educational films lives in my 
memory. After preliminary troubles with the 
lantern and the local fire-chief we finally 
settled down to enjoy The Story of Silk begin- 
ning with the planting of the mulberry-tree 
and working up through the depositing of the 
larvae, the batching of the cocoon and so on. 
The film was very old and broke frequently. 
It could have been repaired more quickly if 
the operator had not been slightly intoxicated. 
During the intervals of graphic display two 
ladies became faint at the exhibits of worms, 
and even those in the audience who enjoy such 
things were distracted by the ribald comments 
of the younger set who insisted on naming the 
caterpillars after various prominent citizens. 

A final effort to please the high-brows was 
a lecture. The club-finances would not permit 
the engagement of head-liners in the lecture 
field. Caswell was told to do the best he could 
for seventy-five dollars. The unhappy result 
was a talk on Economic Results of the World 
War by James Leffingwell Badger. 

“Who is this Badger person?” several of us 
asked Caswell. 

Our Chairman was vague. “I don’t know, 
exactly—but the lecture-bureau said he was 
great. Anyway I’ve done the best I could for 
seventy-five dollars.” 

I suppose he had. Of course you can’t do 
much. The lecture might better have been 
called The Economic Results of Seventy-five 
Dollars. The few that went said that it was 
without exception the severest frost they had 
ever encountered. The lecturer turned peevish 
at the size of his audience and scolded them 
sharply for two hours. After his departure, 
unattended, they took it out on Caswell who 
by this time had become a hissing and 4 
reproach. 

As a sort of protest against this parsimonious 
plan of entertainment several solvent members 
contributed an imported vaudeville show to 
wind up the season. It wound it up all right. 
The acts, supplied by a Broadway agency, 
would have caused cheers at a prevolstead 
stag-smoker. By the time a stalwart Salomi 
had removed the fourth of the seven veils all 

(Continued on page 102) 
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HARDWEAR 


Mrs. Blodgett doesn’t believe in cramp- 
ing any style, least of all her own. 
Luckily her jeweller is a veritable me- 
chanical genius, and it isn’t really so 
painful as a permanent wave, my dear. 








NO BAR TO BAR-PINS 
And, after all, why should bar-pins be 
disbarred from the new freedom? 
Only the width of a limousine door 
need curb them; Mrs. Ponsonby is 
gazing regretfully after the Cadillac 
















and wishing that her new baubles were 
not so exclusively and elaborately de- 
signed’ for a trotteur 


Patent pending 


THE STILTED STYLE (Left) 
Simply because Miss Miggles is petite 
she sees no reason why she should 
forego the pleasure of wearing those 
long onyx earrings which are so be- 
coming to the blonde Botticelli type 
of beauty; her faithful apprenticeship 
to French heels furnishes her with a 
ready-made skill in the use of the stilts 


Sketches by 
FRUEH 











Marvels of the Ear-Ring Era 


In Which We Celebrate the Departure of the Old Ear-Ringing in the New 


It is no longer, as in the celebrated case of the Miller’s Daughter, 
the jewel that trembles at the ear; nowadays even the bravest ear is 
beginning to tremble at the jewel. Mrs. Pumpernickle, the wife of 
the Chicago millionaire, has solved the great earring problem in a 
highly original manner, and the twins are qualifying for the dumb- 
bell-lifting championship by their devotion to Mama 
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WEYHE GALLERIES 
STILL LIFE. A LITHOGRAPH 


The most recent of Miss Bianco’s lithographs, 

showing a slightly modernistic French tendency 

in composition and treatment. She has worked 
only one year in the medium of lithography 


Pamela Bianco’s 
Most Recent Phase 


munay Examples of Her Work 
PAMELA BIANCO 
The 16 Year Old Prodigy in Art 





in Lithography and Oils 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S MOTHER few ] 
Pamela Bianco’s mother is an American novelist and to th 
writer, and the aunt of Eugene O’Neill. Miss Bianco’s wh 
first success was registered two years ago in London, at 0 
the Leicester Galleries. She is now in New York, im- more 


mersed in lithography and painting. The above por- born | 
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FRUIT PIECE ‘ 
The 


Miss Bianco’s first experiments in painting were in with 
the realm of the Italian Primitives; witness her 
masterly illustrations for Walter de la Mare’s heave 
poems. Recently she has apparently been won over broad 
by the French modernists, particularly, we might = 
hazard, by Rousseau, Seuvat. Picasso and Derain Instru 
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Vincent D’Indy and His Art 


An Appreciation of the Nobility and Distinction of the Great French Goldsmith of Tone 


quality. It expresses a spirit perhaps 

neither very powerful nor very fecund, 
but distinguished and upright and noble in 
essence. In all its parts, it gives again the fine 
cool breath of a dignified and fundamentally 
lofty nature. Manner not a whit less than 
matter is impregnated with it. What he has 
to bring, d’Indy offers us in nobly chased 
vessels. The compositions of no living musi- 
cian, not Ravel’s even, come fashioned with 
greater richness and dexterity and purity of 
workmanship, than those of the mature d’Indy. 
Their exquisite subtlety and firmness of detail, 
their hardness and precision and fulness, make 
them appear a little like pieces of superb gold- 
smithery executed in the fluid medium of tone; 
platters and basins and cups of precious metal 
whose simple perfection of line is accented 
rather than destroyed by the reliefs of fruit and 
leaf and flower fantasy graven upon them. The 
b-flat symphony, the pianoforte sonata, the 
sonata for violin and piano, are complex and 
solid edifices built up of many cunningly and 
brilliantly and firmly carven periods of 
sound. 

Over every shape found by his sensuous 
French nature in the medium of orchestra or 
piano; over every bit of music, over bits most 
minor to his scheme no less than over passages 
the most major, an infinitely patient and sensi- 
tive hand has passed; passed innumerable 
times, it would seem; intensely, passionately 
refining. Every moment, every fragment of 
theme, every strand of counterpoint, has been 
brought to sharpest life. The inner movement 
has been preserved in every note of the struc- 
ture. And in the matter which murmurs and 
bursts and flares from the instruments, we feel 
with delight always the sharpness of the 
chaser’s tools; the edges and surfaces of the 
steely blades and hammers that chiseled and 
beat till the subject metal became the great 
scintillant complex of points of light. 


D’Indy the Symphonist 
ae what the dish contains most often- 
times has a gravity and a largeness 
worthy of the ceremoniousness with which 
it is presented. D’Indy’s power is no klein- 
meisterei; no application of exquisite scruples 
to trifles of art. His major works, the b-flat 
symphony, the poem of the mountain, the 
sonatas, are generously conceived. They are 
spacious moving things; long lines which circle 
and spiral in ample sweeps, and terminate in 
majestic chorale-like proclamations of the 
germinal ideas. The composer is one of the 
few Frenchmen of the generation subsequent 
to that of Franck and Saint-Saéns and Lalo 
who have found themselves in the larger and 
more complicated and severe forms. He was 
born a symphonist; born armed with the lung- 
power necessary to the management of great 
Involuted structures of tone, and necessary 
to the production of ideas proportionate to 
em. 

The introductory motif of the sonata Op. 63, 
With its rude hollow octaves and fourths 
eaves on with an almost Beethoven-like 
broadness and furor; the black clangor of the 
instrument places us immediately in the heroic 


D ceste music has the high grace of 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


lands where move the male sonatas of the 
master of Bonn. The themes of the finale 
movement of this work; the theme of the finale 
of the work for violin, burst forth in all the 
magnificence of great sweeping gestures; and, 
despite the almost excessive richness of their 
harmonic vesture, their well-nigh Wagnerian 
pomp, move with the freshness of springtime 
lyricism. Others speak with a great quiet 
dignity; with a grave melancholy; a tenderness 
that remains always austere and sober. 

If d’Indy has not become an important in- 
ventor of idiom; if much of his material re- 
mains always to a certain degree derivative 
from Franck and from Wagner, some indi- 
vidual twist of austerity and angularity, some 
harmonic refinement, almost invariably in- 
forms his themes with his own aristocratic 
temper. Herzeleide’s grief, and the sad horn 
theme of the last act of Tristan, may echo 
through the final movements of the violin 
sonata. The Desert of Parsifal, the snarling 
firemagic of Loki, may glimmer through the 
great work for piano. Franckishly shaped and 
Franckishly disposed themes may appear in 
all d’Indy’s essays in symphonic form. Never- 
theless, the elegance and acerbity of d’Indy’s 
harmonies, the sudden inruptions of ninths 
and elevenths and whole-tone progressions; the 
strange and individual sensuousness of his 
orchestra, with its cutting, hardedged brass, 
its acrid and medicinal woodwind, its metallic 
scintillance, transmutes the Wagnerian ideas, 
and the Flemish broadness of Franck into 
something shaped on d’Indy’s own racial 
substance and individual principle. 

Shoddy work, pretentious work, vulgar 
work, d’Indy cannot do, has never been able 
todo. The care, the labor, the high seriousness 
which he has brought to his composition, and 
expended upon it, are spontaneous and neces- 
sary expressions of his being. D’Indy’s failures 
flow from the states of drouth which overtake 
him oftentimes; not from any cheapness of 
spirit or slovenliness of conception. Despite 
the narrowness of outlook, the grotesque theo- 
rizing, the occasional outbrusts of ugliness 
which characterize some of his verbal utter- 
ances, he is fundamentally a creature in 
whom fineness is perfectly housed. He is in- 
deed the fine French gentleman; the French- 
man whose innate nobility has made him to 
take up into himself something of the largeness 
and the dignity of spirit left in the world about 
him by his forbears; and to give it a new and 
individual form in the essential expressions of 
his life. Within this austere old man there 
must breathe something which is like the 
instinct of women who, without any priggish- 
ness, without any self-complacency and egoism, 
but because of an inflexible imperative within 
them, preserve themselves for the creatures of 
their own plane. 

This musician, too, it seems, has some inner 
and_half-conscious relation to the universe 
because of which he has been unable to live 
life, to meet any of its manifestations, whether 
in the shape of human beings or musical in- 
struments or sheets of blank score-paper, save 
in the spirit of high decency and respectfulness. 
Reverence for the stuff within his own breast, 
because it is a real one, has become in him a 


reverence for all things, for men and trees and 
mountains, for musicians dead and musicians 
living. It has become a disinterested and un- 
selfish love of God, of the world, of humanity, 
of art, or whatever the name of the aspect 
under which he perceives life. He has been un- 
able, when he has come to his work-table not 
to desire to give himself with all the largeness 
and sweetness and disinterestedness of spirit 
of which he is capable; not to desire to record 
what of purity and wonderfulness he has en- 
countered. The impulse to make things easy 
for himself, to treat his conceptions in a spirit 
of insolent self-complacency and brutal indif- 
ference to the men and women to whom he 
was offering it, to produce flimsy and preten- 
tious work, if it has come to him, must have 
come to him with the loathsome look of an 
impulse to degrade into the mire the human 
image within his own breast. And he has fled 
it all his days as death-in-life. 


D’Indy’s Consecration 


ND, being a person of quality, he has found 
himself stronger than the torn, destructive 
vulgar Paris round about him. The fashions of 
the musical world; minor poetry and its petty 
politics, have not been able to eat at all into 
his large feeling for life. Showy and meretri- 
cious song has been given first place. The 
crowd has shouted its hosannahs in the wake 
of many a genius and imposter since he began 
his labors. His compositions have never 
met with popular favor. Musicians whom he 
has respected, Debussy among them, have 
many times over declared the symphony a 
form utterly alien to the French temperament, 
and recommended their compatriots to other 
forms. D’Indy, however, has not lost confi- 
dence in the promptings of his own heart; or 
ceased from struggling in behalf of the French 
symphonic school; or loosened his own severe 
and subtle and unpopular style. 

An arm seems always to have been in him 
upholding the inner roof; a voice laughing 
that what folk said about his work, or did out 
in the streets of Paris, in no way affected its 
value. A sense as strong as his of what the 
great men his masters carried about with them 
in their proud and lonely hearts, could not 
but have banished a little persona! woe. A 
sort of priestly consecration to his own vision 
of life seems early to have come over him, 
making him go his own solitary way proudly 
and indifferently. From the beginning of his 
career he has stood always upon the unpopular 
side. He was a friend and devoted disciple of 
Franck while the old man was still little more 
than an obscure organist, despised and disliked 
by musicians and utterly unknown to official- 
dom; and all through his life he has been fight- 
ing with a wondrous love and enthusiasm, for 
the Belgian’s mystical and tender art. With 
Bordés and Guilmant he founded the Schola 
Cantorum, the musical school devoted to 
winning the uprising generations of musicians 
to the purest vision of musical art, and to 
spreading a high and unpopular musical cul- 
ture. He has constituted himself editor of 
Monteverdi; managed even to secure perfor- 
mance for L’Incoronazione di Poppea. The 

(Continued on page 98) 








VANITY FAIR 


A Prayer For Fools 


Particularly Those We See in Art Galleries, Drawing Rooms and Theatres 


sentimental wolf-heart, a prayer which 

too often, in these last days, has risen 
to my lips. Allow me to pray, at least once, for 
all the fools of the world! I am constrained to 
hate so many things that there has accumu- 
lated in my breast an immense fund of love, 
and I do not know, how to spend it; why should 
I not dedicate a part of it to those who cannot 
love me—the fools? 

We are not forbidden by any law to have pity 
on the happy. And you, fools of my heart, are 
happy, tremendously happy. Your happiness 
is such that it frightens me and I tremble for 
your future life—because Heaven was not 
promised to the fortunate of this earth. 

Has not pity been given, and often, to the 
rich, to kings, and to lovers, and shall no one 
pity you, who are rich—in complacent security, 
kings of opinion, lovers without rivals of your- 
selves? Shall no tender heart implore for you 
a spark of that flame which flitted about the 
heads of the disciples after the resurrection? 

Too great a load of shame would rest upon 
our age if no one prayed for you. And I could 
not live quietly another day if I did not, my- 
self, perform an act of contrition, a public 
proof of my affection. 

Do not judge by appearances, beloved fools. 
I do not despise you, neither do I hate you. I 
compel myself to consider you as brothers. I 
was once as you are now, and perhaps some of 
you will, at some future time, arrive where I 
am. You are dead to intelligence as I am 
dead to stupidity. You should not glory too 
greatly in stupidity as I do not glory too greatly 
in intelligence. Stupidity has much good in it; 
it gives peace with one’s self and with others, 
public and private, spiritual and political. It is 
indeed a gift, a gift universally sought and 
praised and which can take the place of many 
others. 


Ment me to disgorge from my heart, my 


Delights of the Intelligent 


> le you should not glory in your lack of 
understanding. For I assure you that intelli- 
gence, too, has its good points, and that to 
apprehend kindly and profoundly, to perceive 
new relations between ideas, to discover the 
facts beneath the words, gives joy which can- 
not be compared to any other. There are, of 
course, the torments which accompany every 
effort; there are the fears of unforseen sur- 
prises; there are the perils of idées fixes, of 
enthusiasms, of frenzies. These are all things 
that you, intrepid fools, have not known in 
your catalogued existence, and I cannot wish 
that they may fall upon you, especially if you 
have not on your shoulders one of those Atlas 
heads that can carry a whole world. 

But the delights of intelligence repay all 
its hardships. If you could only know how 
happy we are, looking you in the eye, listening 
to your speeches, reading your articles and 
your books! (Note that the fools are not the 
ignorant, not those who have no thoughts and 
simply do their share honestly in the terres- 
trial workshop. The fools are the dangerous 
bridge between ignorant man and the genius 
and they busy themselves about everything, 
but more especially and gladly about art and 
literature.) 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 


You have no idea of our enjoyment, and 
when you come to envying us you will no 
longer be fools. Indeed, you are happy just 
because you do not know of our happiness, be- 
cause you do not perceive that there can be 
happiness other than your lazy self-satisfac- 
tion, than your sane intellectual equilibrium. 
You do not suffer because you believe that you 
already possess all things. You are quiet in 
your death for you cannot imagine that there 
is a sky above the white slabs of your cemetery. 
When you hear steps on the stones above you, 
or a far-off song of which the words escape your 
ears, you think only that there are some who, 
from spite, will not let you sleep, and you do 
not guess that there may be men above you, in 
the full brightness of day, who love the leaves 
upon the trees, the light of the sun and of 
answering eyes—and who know you not. 


The Need for Fools 


HY should I not pity your fate? What 

matters it to meif you bethefirst tolaughat 
this pure and platonic love? You are necessary 
to humanity, and to us, and we permit our- 
selves to be grateful. Without you there would 
be no shadows to our light; there would be no 
fixed point for our measure; there would be no 
touchstone to test our worth. Without you we 
should lack the greatest comforts of our life; 
and all our work, if it were not surrounded by 
your disapproval, would seem to us as savor- 
less and commonplace as a eulogy. 

We need you. You are the victims of our 
pleasure and the foundations of our greatness; 
you are sunk that we may emerge; you lower 
yourselves that we may rise. Allow me to pray 
for your souls, O convinced and innumerable 
fools. 

When I watch you seated at a table in a 
brilliantly lighted café—your faces need much 
light—when I see you in the streets and in 
theatres, in shops and tramways, a great and 
invincible tenderness assails me and I have to 
struggle to overcome the temptation to throw 
my arms around your necks and kiss your 
hands. In those moments my pity is truly 
infinite and I have to hide it under the most 
brutal harshness to prevent your unnecessary 
humiliation. When I think what you lack and 
will lack all your lives; how many emotions 
you cannot feel; how many aspects of things 
you do not perceive; how many truths you do 
not grasp; how much beauty escapes you and 
how much courage you lack—I, who am not 
given to tears, feel truly moved to weeping. 
I know that you pass through the world with- 
out taking in its diversity and solidity; without 
stopping before those tiny things which are 
the largest in the sphere of poetry; without 
fathoming the souls of your women nor of your 
friends—nor even your own infinitely small 
souls. I know that a genius can pass close be- 
side you, alive in flesh and blood, in words and 
spirit, and that you see him not, are not 
capable of seeing him, of approaching him, of 
speaking to him, of going with him, of forsak- 
ing father and mother and every good to follow 
him to the inferno of his forbidden pleasures. 

I know that four, five, ten ideas suffice you 
for life—you use them for every diurnal need, 
for the day and for the night, for your beloved 


and for the barber, for speaking and for writ. 
ing, for getting up in the morning and for 
going to bed at night, and that into your brain 
which has no windows opening toward Heaven, 
can enter only truths which have become com- 
monplaces and ideas which by long use haye 
sunk to the level of nonsense. I know, with 
mathematical certainty, that you think with 
the thoughts of others, that you see with the 
eyes of others, that you judge with the judg- 
ment of strangers and that your enthusiasm 
and admiration go only. to those things which 
some one of you has stamped repeatedly with 
the tarnished seal of the most infamous fame. 

Knowing all this—and much else which 
dignity keeps me from saying—shall I not 
pity you sincerely from the bottom of my 
heart? You must not think that I am cruel or 
that I am exercising myself in sarcasm. I love 
you because you are the necessary counter- 
weight to the few, and my pity has no am- 
biguity. And I love you, also, like a coward, 
because I fear your nearness. There come in 
my life terrified hours in which I seem to be 
traveling with a few white explorers among a 
thousand tribes of savages, through the center 
of a continent where fetichism is the whole of 
philosophy and cannibalism the ultimate word 
of love. But the hideous sensation does not 
last. You are inoffensive’even in your cruelty. 
Your astonished faces do us good—they are 
our perpetual summons to attention, to the 
effort toward greatness which is our only duty. 

You are strangers to poetry—how easily we 
feel that !—therefore you lack imagination and 
do not know the secrets of the tortures of the 
mind. Your words—even when they scoff and 
deny—are the necessary accompaniment of 
our battle-song and urge us into the dangers 
of the fray more than the brief orders of our 
captains. You do us so much good without in- 
tending it! What a pleasant taste has your 
contempt; how your hatred stirs and excites us! 
Despise and hate us more and more, with 
greater ardor, with greater constancy; your 
blame is our salvation and your execration is 
the philter which makes us ever younger. We 
stand here ready to receive your blows; we 
await your venomous aspersions as holy sprink- 
lings, and invoke the wounds you make as 
pledges of our redemption. 


The Prayer 


HEREFORE you must allow me to pray 

at least this once for you, precious and 
welcome fools. I do not know what words will 
please you nor what are the favors you seek, 
but I praise the Lord and pray that he may 
give you what you ask and may shortly grant 
the fulfilment of your every wish. 

Every wish save one—that your blessed stu- 
pidity be transmuted into our disturbing intel- 
ligence. How could I, in such case, still envy 
and pity you with the same beat of my inco- 
herent heart? Would you not then become 
similar to me and therefore—in a certain sense 
—rivals and adversaries? May the prophet of 
the poor in spirit keep his incorporeal hands 
upon you and preserve you from the arid 
storms of the desert. As you are now, you seem 
perfect, true supports of a well-dressed and 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Miss Haidee Wright as Queen Elizabeth 


The English Actress Who Lends a Quality of High Distinction to «Will Shakespeare’’, Clemence Dane’s New Drama 








VANITY FAIR 


Five Thousand Miles 


A Moral Homily Inspired by All the Current Talk About the Wild Free Life in the South Seas 


South Seas. It is high noon and exces- 

sively hot. The leaves of a single unknown 
plant, wilt like the ears on a hundred hounds. 
There is no sound of insect or bird or reptile, 
no call of human voice, only the steady rhyth- 
mical lap of the sea. 

Then, just as this loneliness and vastness is 
beginning to be amusing, a tiny speck is seen 
approaching from the left, a tinier speck ap- 
proaching from the right. The specks continue 
for half an hour or so, and presently become man 
and maid, facing each other in this torrid noon. 

He is very beautiful and rather bare; she is 
exquisite and no better off. A girdle, of almost 
reprehensibly sheer fern, encircles her waist. 
He wears a belt of riveted boar’s tusks. 

They are at a loss for an appropriate greeting. 


T's beach of a tropical island in the 


SHE: Up la. 

He: Uggle uggle. 

SHE: Was willst du? 

He: Rien. 

SHE: Good Heaven! 

He: Thank God! (They shake hands.) 

SHE: You are an American? 

He: And you, if I’m not mistaken, come 
from Virginia? 

SHE (blushing beneath her tan): How did you 
know? 

He: Your first sentence—Only a lady could 
have thought of it, a member of an old and 
honored family 

SHE (shuddering and turning pale beneath 
her tan): Don’t. 

HE: Don’t what? 

SHE: Don’t recall civilization to me. I 
came here, five thousand miles from every- 
thing, to forget convention and man-made-law. 

HE: That’s odd, so did I. I came here, five 
thousand miles from anything I knew or loved 
or had acquired a habit for, just for those 
identical reasons. 





HE: Isn’t it wonderful? 
He: Superb. But a little inaccessible. 
I’ve been here for five years. 

SHE (starling): Five years? Why, so have I. 
How did you get here? 

He: I got shipwrecked. 

SuE: So did I. 

He: This is most strange. 

SHE (an ugly light coming into her tender eyes): 
Was it on the good ship Nothingmore? 

HE (amazed): It was. 

SHE (covering her face with 
her hands): Are you—Henry 
Allover? 

He (the light of recognition 
niaking his face radiant): Is it 
possible that I am speaking 
to—to Mazie Notataul? 

SHE: (placing her open 
palms resignedly down upon 
her knees, which are now 
stretched out beneath the sun): 
Well, it’s inevitable, that’s 
all. Here we are. 

HE: (awkwardly): 
aren’t we? 

SHE: We might as well 
make it up. 


Yes, 


By DJUNA BARNES 





Two Poems by Edith Sitwell 


Serenade 


HE tremulous gold of stars within your hair 
Are yellow bees flown from the hive of 
night, 
Finding the blossoms of your eyes more fair 
Than all the pale flowers folded from the light. 
Then, Sweet, awake, and ope thy dreaming eyes 
Ere those bright bees have flown and darkness 


dies. 
Vacuum 
Bern through the leaden circles of our 
hell, 


Each wisp of soul, tattered by winds of lust, 
Clawed at the voices, like a beaten bell. 
No movement ever raised the lifeless dust, 


As blown beneath the night’s enormous pall, 
We call to you with goatish prance and paces: 
Our lips are red as nights of festival 

And hell has dyed its fires upon our faces. 


These barren bodies may no children breed 

To quench the sun with their corrupted breath 

Save these our hearts, our breasts, our bodies 
feed — 

The fruit of love like ours, the worms of death. 


Within our brain the darkness slowly fell: 

Our eyes’ dark vacuum reflects no days — 

No voice, no sight, no thought within our 
hell — 


But only flesh our loneliness allays. 











He: What? 

SHE: Have you forgotten our quarrel? 

He: Oh of course; where were we, in the 
quarrel? 

SHE: You had just broken away from your 
family, you had begun to doubt immortality. 
Don’t you remember that, on the night of the 
storm on the ship Nothingmoare, you asked me 
to take a turn with you about the deck? And 
then, suddenly you turned to me and said, in 
almost a religious voice “I believe in nature. 
I hate conventionality. I am flying from it.” 

He: Did I? 

Sune: You did. The implication of your sim- 
ple words almost carried me away. Then you 
said that love should be like that. That you 
would have, for your mate, no one who did not 
believe in Nature. And then you said that any 
girl you loved must be the kind who thought 
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Mazie Notataul whiling away the long tropical days on the desert island before she happened to meet 
Henry Allover. Sometimes she would loll like this for weeks in the shade of a magnolia tree, clad only: 
in a decorous union-suit and her hair quite frankly down her back. She would amuse herself by 
reviewing the events of her life before she hed been exiled from civilization, allowing them to pass 
siowly through her mind. When she had exhausted this, she began running them through backwards 


nothing of convention, who lived a free untu- 
tored life. 

He: Ah, yes, to be sure, I remember— 

SHE: Well, I agreed with you, in everything 
you said. 

HE: Really? 

SHE: Well, aren’t you going to make any de- 
ductions? 

HE (trying): I deduce that, once here, five 
thousand miles from civilization, you deter- 
mined to live your life, freely, beautifully-- 

SHE (temporarily off her guard): Yes, and 
with no thought of consequences. 

HE (impulsively): Wonderful, gorgeous, cour- 
ageous woman! 

SHE: And you? 

He: Since I have been here, five thousand 
miles from civilization, I have been trying to 
forget you. I thought of course that you 
would marry that captain from West Point. 

SHE: And we’ve been within a stone’s throw 
from each other, here, on this tropical island 
for five years and never met before. 

He: I seldom come up to this part of the 
beach. 

SHE: I seldom leave it—but we have found 
each other at last. 

HE: Yes, haven’t we? 


HE: Well, and now what? 
He: I don’t know. 

SHE: Do you still love me? 

He: I adore you— 

SHE: Well? 

He: That’s all. That’s a simple feeling, sim- 
ply stated. 

SHE (impatiently): Is idiocy one of the re- 
quisites of simplicity? 

He: What do you mean? 

SHE: For Heaven’s sake, kiss me! 

HE (putting an arm about her and kissing her): 
Are you—are you—mine? 

SHE: Entirely. As you wanted me to be, 
five years ago. Simple, untouched by conven- 
tion, daring all civilizations, and the savagery 
we are living in. Five thousand miles from 
anywhere, willing to face any kind of criticism, 
—yours, before Heaven. (They are standing 
now and kiss each other with a passion and fervor 
that makes the boar’s tusks rattle. Suddenly, with 
a little scream—the moon having broken roughly 
through the clouds, she says:) My God, what's 
that? 

Her: What’s what? 

Sue: That, there—on the sand, it came 
in with the last wave! It’s 
—a—it’s a—(She frees her 
waist of his arms while 
her manner changes to one 
of congealed hauteur.) We 
are followed. A ship must be 
nearing the island. People! 
Your family, or mine! You 
must leave me—at once. (Sie 
draws her ferns about her.) It’s 
no use, Henry Allover, we 
can’t get away from society. 

HE (dumbfounded, peering 
down at an object on the sand): 
What 7s it? 

SHE (in a stark whisper): 
An egg-beater! 
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The Drawing by Charles Martin 


Death and the Maiden: 


The rose’s funereal breath 
Confirms my intuitive fears ; 

To prove your devotion, Sir Death, 
Avaunt for a dozen of years. 


Farr youth, with the rose at your lips, 
A riddle is hid in your eyes; 

Discard conversational quips 

Give over elaborate disguise. 
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The Verses by Mollie MacMichael 


Barcarole on the Siyx 


But do not forget to array 

Your terror in juvenile charms; 
I shall deeply regret my delay 
If I sleep in a skeleton’s arms. 











ALFRED STIEGLITZ 


WILLIAM ZORACH 


There are two Zorachs, This one is 
William. The other is Marguerite. 
Both are talented and astonishingly 
prolific masters in many mediums 


JOSEPH STELLA (Right) 

Coney Island made Joseph 

Stella famous. Modern life 

stimulates him and he records 
it with rare exuberance 


MARCEL DUCHAMF 


CHARLES SHEELER 


Clarity, the nicest sense of dis- 
crimination, a power of selection 
and genuine native flavor give to 
the growing art of Charles Sheeler 
an American quality of fineness. 
He is a distinguished modern, 
whose art has early American roots 


MAX WEBER 


Good eyes, a keen analytical mind 
and studious observation have 
given to Max Weber a remarkable 
knowledge of art. Highly aesthe- 
tic and profoundly appreciative, 
his one-man shows are events to 
which all moderns flock 





MAN RAY 





MARSDEN HARTLEY 


Marsden Hartley was discovered by Alfred 
Stieglitz. The force of Hartley’s landscapes 
makes them the treasures of the discrim- 
inating. He is both a writer and a painter 
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CLARA SIPPRELL 


VANITY FAIR 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ 


JOHN MARIN 
John Marin has so perfectly the sense 
of the medium of water color that in 
his work there hardly seems to be any 
medium—just the instinct of Marin 


MARCEL DUCHAMP (Left) 
The Nude Descended the 
Staircase and Duchamp walked 
up to fame. A sensation ten 
years ago, now an oracle 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ 


CHARLES DEMUTH 


A distinctive modern is Charles 
Demuth. He is never heavy- 
handed or obvious; his art has wit, 
piquancy, cultivation and an 
original outlook. The artist should 
supply us with a new vision. This 
Demuth has done 
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Among the Best of 
American Painters 
Artists Whose Work Is Ex- 


pressing the Lifeand Pointof 
View of Our Country Today 
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The Vicious Circle of the Politicians 


Showing How They Use the Badness of the Disease as an Excuse for Not Having Cured It 


which statesmen can point with pride. 

It is so bad, in fact, that the manufacture 
of alibis has become a major industry. In all 
countries the pattern of self-jusitfication is 
much the same. “I did what I did not believe 
in because I was compelled to do it. The con- 
sequences prove that what I did was right.” 

Thus Mr. Lloyd George gladly admits that 
he was not so foolish as to believe in the 
slogans with which he won the election of 1918. 
However, he hastens to add that had he not 
won that election with those slogans, he would 
not have been the Prime Minister who gal- 
lantly saved Europe for nearly four years from 
the consequences of that election. 

French statesmen use much the same for- 
mula. They were forced, they say in private, 
by French public opinion to take drastic mea- 
sures against Germany for the “security” of 
France. These measures are so intensely exas- 
perating that Germany becomes steadily more 
filled with the desire for revenge. Therefore, 
France’s need of security becomes ever more 
pressing. Therefore more measures are re- 
quired. Therefore the danger increases. There- 
fore, more measures are required. 


(Ke condition of the world is not one to 


Political Logic 


R. HARDING’S spokesmen reason with 

the same circular skill. Their alibi runs 
about as follows: In 1920 we proved to the 
country that, in the words of George Harvey, 
it was damned well out of the mess. In 1921 
and 1922 we could do nothing to help clean up 
the mess because the country had been con- 
vinced by our argument. In 1923 the mess was 
worse than ever, which proves that we are 
damned well out of it. 

As this article goes to press the French army 
is in the Ruhr collecting rebellious German 
coal barons, German bank presidents, German 
strikers, but no reparations for the people of 
the devasted area. Little coal is being mined 
for France, but plenty of hatred is being dug 
out of the depths of Germany—the prospect 
for great activity among French generals is 
excellent, the prospect for French finance is 
not so good. 

The more defiant the Germans become, the 
more M. Poincaré is prepared to explain that 
the only language they understand is force. 
The more chaotic Europe becomes, the more 
actively the Republican leaders are explaining 
to their constituents that they never did any- 
thing to stop the disaster, because the disaster 
is so terrible. These politicians with their 
alibis are like the man who would not put out 
the fire in the trashbasket because the house 
has burned to the ground, who would not 
repair the crack in the wall because the wall 
has collapsed and buried him. 

Thus the worse Europe becomes without our 
help, the more justified is Mr. Harding for 
having declined to help. Had Europe, on the 
other hand, recovered by its own effort, the 
wisdom of letting Europe recover by itself 
would have been demonstrated to the meanest 
intelligence. By simply refusing to discuss 
Whether American help would have changed 
the course of events, the alibi works perfectly 
whatever happens. If there is a turn for the 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 








A Strange Story 


By Exinor Wy iz 


HEN I died in Berners Street 
I remember well 
That I had lights at head and feet 
And a passing bell. 


But when I died in Hounsditch 
They would not lay me out 
Because they said I was a witch; 
The rats ran about. 


When I died in Holborn 

In an old house and tall 

I know the tapestry was torn 
And hanging from the wall. 


When I died in Marylebone 
I was saying my prayers; 
There I died all alone 

Up four flights of stairs. 


But when I died near Lincoln’s Inn 
The small gold I had 

Surrounded me with kith and kin; 
I died stark mad. 


When I died in Bloomsbury 
In the bend of your arm 

At the end I died merry 
And comforted and warm. 




















better, we were not needed. If there is a turn 
for the worse, we are well out of the mess. 

Now, when Mr. Harding’s spokesmen are 
challenged to prove that American interven- 
tion would not have changed the course of 
events, they have another alibi. They say that 
the American people were not in favor of mak- 
ing the sacrifices which alone would have 
made any difference in Europe. Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Hughes feel that the country is not in 
favor of the steps which would have been 
necessary to alter the course of events. There- 
fore, by some process of mind, which it is a 
little difficult to follow, the administration has 
urged the country not to take the steps which 
were necessary to alter the course of events. 
Then having persuaded the*country not to do 
what was necessary, the administration points 
sadly to the impossibility of doing it. 

The case of the European debts is the heart of 
the matter. Most of what Germany owes to 
France, France in turn owes to Great Britain 
and America. What Great Britain owes us, the 
continent owes to Great Britain. If we press 
England, then England must press France, 
and France must press Germany. If the ulti- 
mate creditor squeezes the intermediate debt- 
ors, they will squeeze the ultimate debtor. 

I know there are economists and legalists 
who deny that reparations and debts have 
anything to do with each other. But there are 
no political psychologists who will argue that 
France is more likely to be lenient to an ex- 
enemy than America is lenient to an ex-ally. 
It just is not within the realm of human possi- 


bilities that France should give up payments 
for devastation and pensions and at the same 
time make payments for munitions of war. 

When the spokesmen of the administration 
say that the country is not prepared for the 
sacrifices which would make a real difference 
in Europe, they mean above all that the coun- 
try is opposed to the cancellation or reduction 

- of debts. That is perfectly true. The country 
is opposed to offering Europe a subsidy. 

If this were a true statement of the facts, 
the alibi would be a good one. But if you 
analyze it a moment the argument breaks up 
into two parts. It assumes that Europe can 
pay its debts and will. It assumes that our 
wishing Europe to pay its debts is evidence 
that Europe can pay and will. But the fact 
that we wish a thing is no guaranty that it is 
possible. And therefore, the correct way to 
describe American opinion on the debts is to 
say that the American people wish to be paid 
if it is actually possible for them to be paid. 

The American people in the mass have, how- 
ever, no means of knowing whether or not it is 
possible for them to be paid. That is a ques- 
tion of fact which they cannot decide for them- 
selves. It is a question on which they must 
look to Washington for guidance. Now what 
has Washington done? Washington, in the 
person of Mr. Hoover, has promised the 
American people that 97 percent of the debts 
can be paid. Then Washington, in the person 
of Mr. Hughes, sadly opines that the American 
people will not sacrifice any part of their debt, 
certified by Mr. Hoover to be good, in order to 
reach a settlement in Europe. 

Now, of course, Mr. Hoover knows as well 
as any living man that nothing like 97 
percent of these debts is collectible. He 
made the statement in a campaign speech for 
political effect here and abroad. The ab- 
surdity of the whole thing is that having said 
they were collectible the government is par- 
alyzed by American public opinion in all its 
efforts to reach a settlement. And the failure 
to reach a settlement is pushing Europe to- 
wards a catastrophe in which as likely as not 
we shall have to give charity instead of col- 
lecting debts. 


The Great Sophistry 


HROUGH the whole disastrous history of 
the last four years there runs this sophis- 
try of the politicians by which they themselves 
create the obstacle which then prevents them 
from dealing with the problem. They lead 
public opinion to make demands that cannot 
be fulfilled and to oppose remedies that are 
necessary. By this process they climb into 
office. Then seated on their elevation they 
survey the landscape, realize what nonsense 
they talked, and in private deplore the passion 
and ignorance of the people. They explain 
that because of this passion and this ignorance 
they must do crazy things and not do sensible 
ones. Then when crazy consequences result 
from crazy policies, they explain again that the 
sensible remedy is now obviously insufficient. 
Thus having misled public opinion they 
bow to it, and then point to the evil result as 
justification for not having dealt with the 
causes of the evil. 








GOLDBERG 


BERTHA KALISCH 
In “‘Jitta’s Atonement”, the tragi- 
comedy which Bernard Shaw has 
translated and adapted, by way of 
the German, from the Hungarian of 
Siegfried Trebitsch 


1RA SCHWARZ 


FAY BAINTER 
As she appeared in Monck- 
ton Hoffe’s comedy, “‘The 
Lady Cristilinda’’, after 
having taken Samuel Ship- 
man’s “East is West’’ on 
an extended and success- 
ful tour of the country 


GENEVIEVE TOBIN 
In “Polly Preferred’”’ by Guy Bolton, 
which furnishes her with an oppor- 
tunity to combine humor, humanity, 
vivacity and grace 


1RA SCHWARZ 


Stars of the Winter Sky 


Who Illuminate New Plays Ranging 
from Miracle to Melodrama 


JEANNE DE 
CASALIS 


As Violaine, the saint 
in Paul Claudel’s 
“The Tidings 
Brought to Mary” 
at the Theatre Guild. 
Mlle. de Casalis, who 
is French, has made 
a remarkably bril- 
liant impression on 
her first appearance 
in America 





VANITY FAIR 





ESTELLE WINWOOD 


Lately the melodramatic Apache 
girl of “The Red Poppy’’, she has 
proved her versatility by playing 
equally well a scintillating comedi- 
enne in the new Selwyn com.dy, 
“Anything Might Happen” 


MARY FOWLER 
As Mara, in ‘‘The Tidings Brought 
to Mary’. Miss Fowler—a young 
English actress—is one of the most 
promising of the finds yet made by 
the watchful Theater Guild 
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Letters From Dead Actors 


Illuminating Some Contrasts in Dramatic Styles. III. La Corailina to Doris Keane 


I said, ‘What a beautiful movement, it is 

like a swan!” I heard you take our Italian 
voice exactly; you knew how to whiten the 
vowels, how to sing the tone, how to get the 
staccato. I heard you laugh in your Czarina, 
I saw your clear, eloquent wrists. There, I 
thought, is an actress with intelligence; one 
sees that she has a brain that can direct her 
body to what her will is driving at; she can 
point; she can put her foot down; she is not 
limp and sweet. 

Signora, you are the only actress in America 
that is like me. You are like what I was when 
I reigned nightly at the Sant’Angelo and 
Venice came to see me. 

Our Venice then was the summer of the 
world. Nobility and fashion and culture came 
from over all Europe to our golden city. 
Venice understood the world of these, she 
taught them, entertained them. We had five 
times as many theatres then as Paris had; and 
two hundred cafés whose doors never shut. 
In Venice it was eternal day. There were can- 
dles burning in the theatres, at the opera, in 
the grand saloni where the card tables were, 
and in the ballrooms; on the canals there were 
lanterns and torches where the lovers set out 
for Venus’ isle, and everywhere burning eyes 
looked out through masks. ° 

“La Corallina”, Venice called me, though 
my name was Maddalena Raff. The great 
Goldoni said of me that I was pretty and 
pleasant and had a marked talent for comedy. 
But that was in his memoirs written when he 
was gray and eighty and his flame was cold. 
He adored me, he haunted my steps; in sum 
he could not get me out of his mind. 

And in that one season of 1751 to 52 he 
wrote for me seven comedies, in all of which I 
succeeded. One of these plays Eleanora Duse 
has since taken to every European capital; 
La Locandiera was mine. As the Mistress of 
the Inn my triumph was such that Medebac, 
my rival, the wife of the manager of our 
troupe, grew so madly jealous that Goldoni 
had to write another play in which she alone 
might shine. But, to close the season, he wrote 
yet another for me, Te Jealous Women, and in 
that I came off with such brilliance thai poor 
Medebac fell into convulsions. 


Our Tender-Minded Century 


OT only the Venetians but the French 

nobles lodging in the town, the Austrian 
princes and the great English lords, I dazzled 
with my playing. I knew the world because 
it came to Venice. I knew the cities of Italy, 
for I had played in them. Bologna had been 
at my feet, Signora, as London has been at 
yours. I had my paintings, my silver tea ser- 
vice from the Duke of Parma, my diamond 
patch box from the Conte Lodovico Widiman 
of Padua, my lace, my fans, my court. I 
looked out on the world with a warm, clear wit. 
And the world came to see me enact my great 
toles. I gave them their life as I saw it. I gave 
them my comment. 

Signora, when you played Catherine, I could 
not blame you for not expressing all you saw 
in the role. You had a public and a century 
that has grown middle-class and nervous about 


re you, Signora, in Romance. 


By STARK YOUNG 


many matters. It mourns over these matters 
and whispers solemnly about them, or is 
coarse and rowdy. But it is afraid to delight in 
using its wits about them. The masses have 
made people who ought to know better, for- 
get that it is the play of the mind, and not the 
forbidden subject, that is the thing we rejoice 
in. Emotion, sometimes serious thought, you 
have in your American theatre, but very little 
pure mind and wit. 

For such a public Catherine and her ways of 
life would be raw meat, as our Brighella used to 
say. She is like the vindication of the nature in 
us all. She rips off too much veneer. She is 
aristocratic and barbarian at the same time; 
and neither of these fits a bourgeois public. 
With a parterre of kings perhaps—but why 
dream? Your brain, understood Catherine 
very well and recognized her fantastic and 
comical magnificence. But you could have no 
hope of being free to express all you saw. 

What you did in Romance was right. With 
most of your audience it passed for sentiment. 
They took it for the tearful story of a gay and 
unconventional prima donna who gave up the 
world for love and took to a convent. That was 
the chief thing in the play for them perhaps, 
and people must get what they can. But you 
saw the story with your wits about you. You 
put the comedy into it by knowing it was 
tragic, and the tragedy by knowing it was 
comic. One saw that you knew that humanity 
is always a wonderful clown, sometimes superb, 
sometimes absurd, but always getting the stick 
on its back. 

You knew that this Romance was the drama 
of passionate and abundant and willful human 
nature forever welling up and forever being 
baffled, inexhaustible, hungry, and wild. You 
knew that this woman’s retreat to -ligion was 
only another piece of energy, and a lovable, 
vain search for the peace and solution that 
would never come. And so you found the truth 
by seeing the disproportion of this one soul to 
the conditions of life and by setting out the 
tragic humor of its wistful vivacity. And what 
you saw you had the means to express through 
the music and glitter of your technique. 

There is already in America on the tragic 





side a simple feeling and form that may some 
day be great. In comedy there is a noisy, 
bubbling thing—very like the old improvised 
masks that Goldoni displaced with his comedy 
—that may come to something in time. But 
what you most often have is an infantile, sen- 
timental comedy too silly to think of. Its 
appeal is nympholeptic sometimes, sometimes 
mildly moral, and always sentimental. This 
Syrup Comedy has its crowds. And many who 
are bored by it, are slow to sniff, perhaps be- 
cause, aS it seems to me, your Anglo-Saxon 
race has a respect for the mere absence of 
brains. 

But you will never succeed at that game, 
Signora; you must let no prudence and no 
friendly advice and no long-run temptations 
push you toward it. You do not understand 
sentiment. You have a Latin mind. It is 
full of clear lines, of wit, of daylight, disillu- 
sion, and the instinct for laughter. You have 
some of the austerity that comes of having 
made choices among ideas of living. 


A Plea for Wit 


N Romance the lash of all this came out in 

your art. The precision of your beautiful ro- 
mantic effects, when you played, showed a 
smiling mind hidden beneath them, but no 
sentiment. The right feeling was there, but, 
for those who could see, the wit also. You can 
never be the lovable and whimsical character 
so dear to your public. Yours can be the 
comedy of distinction; of the romance of life 
that is lived in a rich frame; of the trenchant, 
worldly wisdom that tradition gives. Or you 
can express the comedy of a tragic and sharp 
mentality. And for what you can do, a public 
awaits you, smaller than that for the sweet 
high-school style, but weary with waiting for 
more acting in America that can make a cos- 
mopolitan criticism of life and can paint it for 
those who are neither adolescent nor doting. 

Signora, what I did was to make my com- 
ment on the world I saw. I had no poetry be- 
yond that of a keen and honest eye. I had imps 
in my brain that saw what men and women ran 
after or were rivals over. I saw the irony in 
power, the passionate farcicality of love, and - 
the vanity of tomorrows. I laughed because I 
liked to laugh and because there was nothing 
else to do when you knew the end of things. 
And I had an honest mind that hated shams 
and hypocrisies and knew on the stage how to 
hit them off. 

I adored the theatre.- Goldoni and I smiled 
at what that delicious and wicked Monsieur 
Voltaire wrote to our friend the Marquis 
Albergati about the theatre—it was, he said, 
“the most divine pastime that cultivated men 
and virtuous women can enjoy, when more 
than two of them are gathered together.” I 
smiled at that, but I had the same adoration. 
I loved the audiences and the brave show they 
made; the Doge himself came and Caterina 
Loredan, and even the Infante Don Philip of 
Spain. 

I wanted them to think that what I did 
was, for all its high spirits, a picture of things. 
I loved their laughter and applause. But what 
I loved best was my own mind. And that gave 
a sparkling and solid unity to everything I did. 








VANITY FAIR 


Diplomacy in the Home 


An Application of the Methods of Statesmen to the Still More Difficult Problems of the Fireside 


plomacy. It is so tactful and indirect. A 

crisis arises, abroad or in our home- 
government, and at once becomes the occasion 
of dignified debate, a presidential message or 
an interchange of notes. Much or little may 
be accomplished; that is beside the point. The 
real advantage of diplomatic procedure is 
that time is consumed during which the con- 
testants cool off. Angry passions subside and 
some sort of peaceful compromise is reached. 

How admirable it would be could we but 
introduce this dignified procedure into the 
intimate relations of our individual homes. 
Without wishing to appear cynical I think I 
may safely say that every domestic menage 
comes, at times, perilously near the breaking 
point. A dispute arises, suddenly, swiftly, 
out of a clear sky. In the twinkling of an eye a 
husband and a wife, find themselves plunged 
into acrimonious dispute. Hot words are ex- 
changed and the path is pointed to the di- 
vorce-court and complete disruption. Verily I 
say unto you, wrath leadeth to Reno. 

These sudden quarrels are the rocks of 
domesticity. They may easily be avoided if 
diplomatic methods are used. I have proved 
this conclusively by test cases not only in my 
own home but in those of friends who have co- 
operated with me in testing my idea. The 
result everywhere has been complete success. 
Acute crises in several families have been 
safely passed and much happiness has resulted. 
Let me give you a few illustrations. 


| AM frequently struck by the charm of di- 


A Few Case-Histories 


HE first instance in which I was able 
to introduce my trial of diplomatic pro- 
cedure was one which had to do with a fla- 
grant violation of the Volstead act by my 
friend and neighbor whom we will call Daven- 
port. For obvious reasons it would be unfair to 
give his real name. The occasion of Daven- 
port’s particular transgression was the day 
before New Year’s during the last holiday sea- 
son, when he attended one of those long- 
distance repasts which start as a luncheon, 
turn automatically into a dinner and fre- 
quently develop into a breakfast. He was 
expected home early in the afternoon of the 
day in question instead of which he made his 
entrance very awkwardly just as the whistles 
and bells were proclaiming the eventful hour of 
mid-night. His wife, who had anticipated 
merely watching the New Year in, watched her 
husband in, and in a condition which made 
good-wishes and blessings out of the question. 
Here was where my diplomatic system was 
put to a thorough test. I had talked it over 
with the Davenports and fortunately they 
both remembered it. Mrs. D. might well have 
fallen upon her ill-fated spouse and raked him 
fore and after but she restrained herself. A 
few hours later Davenport found a carefully 
written note at his solitary breakfast table. 

“ My very dear Sir,” it began in proper diplo- 
matic form, “as one of the co-signers with you 
of the domestic treaty or marriage contract of 
November 3rd, 1910, still in force, we feel that 
it is highly opportune at this time to call to 
your attention the fact that certain provisions 
of that treaty are either not being carried out 


By T. FORDYCE WILTON 


or are being interpretated by you in such a way 
as practically to nullify their object and intent. 
You may not recall it but under the terms of 
the treaty aforesaid you pledge yourself to 
‘cherish’ the party of the second part, a process 
which implies a definite attitude of solicitude 
on your part which has been conspicuously 
lacking. To go back no further than the initial 
moments of the now current year, 1923, your 
entire attitude and demeanor could by no 
means be construed as those of one cherishing 
or about to cherish. This is not the first in- 
stance of similar procedure which has been 
brought to your attention viva voce. 

“We feel it our solemn duty to deliver warn- 
ing that a recurrence of similar acts will make 
it necessary to amend the treaty drastically, or 
abrogate it all together. We are quite ready to 
concede to you the balance of power in these 
matters but we maintain that you should also 
conserve the power of balance. 


Very truly yours, 
Mary L. DAVENPORT.” 


Davenport chewed the end of bitter reflec- 
tion as he read this letter over his coffee cup 
and noted its fairness and temperance of state- 
ment. By now he had drafted a reply which 
he sent up to his wife while he anxiously 
awaited results below. 

“My dear Madam: Your note of the 
present instant is at hand and its character is 
much appreciated. It is our thought that the 
ties which bind our two families as represented 
in the Treaty of 1910 are surely too sacred to 
be dismissed lightly. We likewise view with 
alarm any amendments or qualifying clauses. 
For our part we regret sincerely the occurrence 
of January ist, 1923 and stand willing to 
confer with you on proper reparations. These 
reparations may be stated in a definite lump 
sum or be divided in a series of fines varying 
with the hour of our return to our joint seat of 
government. In the future a fair scale might 
be ten dollars for every hour or fraction thereof 
after nine P. M. forming a domestic or paternal 
income tax. Should you desire we will submit 
to examination by an expert to determine when 
the point of saturation has been reached. 

“These ideas we feel should take the form not 
of amendments but of separate agenda which 
we are ready to discuss with you at anytime. 


Very truly yours, 
WALLACE H. DAVENPORT.” 


A few moments later Mary Davenport de- 
scended the staircase and a new entente cor- 
diale was established which has lasted admir- 
ably. 

The Indirect Approach 


OMETIMES it is inadvisable for the parties 

involved to address each other directly even 
by letter. We may then solve the problem 
diplomatically by addressing a communica- 
tion to a third party. This was the method 
followed by President Harding in regard to 
Senator Borah’s plan for an economic confer- 
ence. The President thought nothing of the 
Borah plan but he knew that it would be rude 
to write either to the senator personally or to 
the Senate as a body. A few years ago he 
might have called up the gentleman from Idaho 


on the phone and said “Say, Borah, this eco- 
nomic plan of yours is bunk; can it, old kid, 
can it.” And Borah would have said, “It 
sure can” and the fights would have been on, 

How different the procedure actually was, 
The President sits him down and writes a gra- 
cious personal letter to Senator Lodge. “My 
dear Senator Lodge: Replying to your in- 
quiry to the proposed amendment—” etc., 
etc., going over the whole matter and throwing 
the polite harpoon into Brother Borah who 
promptly fades from the picture. Of course no 
one thinks for a minute that Mr. Lodge ever 
“inquired” about the amendment. That was 
just kidding—but he read the letter to his 
colleagues just the same. 

Another married couple of my acquaintance 
patched up a serious breach by this same 
method. The facts were simply this: Horace 
Lambert and his wife were bringing Horace, 
Junior, in from New Rochelle to return to Dr. 
Dutton’s school. In order to reach the school 
it was necessary to change trains at the 125th 
Street Station where Junior was to be put 
aboard a train which took him to his destina- 
tion. Horace, Sr., had allowed twenty minutes 
for the connection. 


A Mishap on the New Haven 


**¥70U’RE not reading the Sunday trains, or 

the P. M’s, are you?” his wife had asked 
suspiciously. Horace stoutly defended his 
investigations and the schedule was followed. 
They left New Rochelle on time, and then the 
New Haven road disintegrated. There had 
been a light snow and an engine had gone off 
the track. They missed Junior’s train by ten 
minutes. Junior had a special examination 
that afternoon. Mrs. Lambert was livid. I 
leave to your imagination what she called 
Horace. It was pitiful, for of course after all it 
was no fault of his. 

Reachirig his office late, oh, very late, he 
buried his face in his arms and rested. For an 
hour he did not move. Finally he raised a 
somewhat calmer face and began to write. 

“My dear Dr. Dutton: Today my son 
missed his train to Midford due to the entire 
break-up of the New Haven system. At the 
same cme I fear that my own family broke up. 
We lost time between New Rochelle and 125th 
Street. My wife takes this loss terribly to 
heart. I am writing by this mail to Pres. Harris 
of the railroad, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and to Pres. Harding. What 
my future will be I do not know. A line from 
you to Mrs. Lambert would be greatly appre- 
ciated. She has always relied so much on your 
judgment. I am, sir, heartbrokenly yours, 
Horace Lambert.” 

The plan worked perfectly. Twenty-four 
hours of glacial silence were broken by 4 
cheerful outburst from Mrs. Lambert. “I’ve 
“ast had such a nice letter from Doctor Dutton. 
He says Junior reached the school all right 
and took his exam the next day. And he goes 
on to say—let’s see, where is itPp—oh, yes ‘the 
passenger traffic on our interstate routes is in a 
condition of amazing inclemency.’ Isn’t that 
well-put? And then he says, ‘It is fortunate 
that your son did not make the connection 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Good-Form in Greetings 


To make an impression on 
alady whom you know but 
slightly nothing is finer 
than the Cavalier Salute a 
lEspagnole. The sweep 
of the gesture. almost in- 
variably attracts her at- 
tention. This form should 
not be used on crowded 
thoroughfares, as one is 
apt to be mistaken for a 
traffic officer 





Six Sample Salutations, Diagrammed 
by Sto, Our Etiquette Artist 

















At teas, receptions and private functions it is 
excellent style to kiss a lady’s hand. This 
gives the deliverer a faintly foreign distinc- 
tion. It should be done slowly and the hand 
fetained long enough to allow the kiss to 
sink in. Avoid the remark about “lady- 
fingers”, as this has been used before 

























When a bow or salute fails 
to register and the lady at 
whom it was aimed iooks 
either through or above 
you it is permissable to ar- 
range the hair, if any, with 
the free hand, as if that 
had been your object in 
removing your hat. Then 
proceed, as before, on the 
alert for a somewhat more 
receptive quarry 





Youth must be met with youth. In greeting a 

member of the sundae-set the hands—yours and 

hers—should first be joined with enthusiasm, after 

which the fingers may be allowed to writhe 

slightly. The only remark necessary is ‘“‘ This is 
too wonderful!—too wonderful!’’ 
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In the formal world the ceremonial bow 
from hips to head is the only correct ob- 


/ servance. The proper angle is that of one’s 
/ age, forty for forty and so on. The move- 
/ ment is the same as number five of the Daily 
/ Dozen, except, of course, that one is dressed 


Best of all, the intimate embrace reserved 
for those one knows well or hopes to know 
eel better. Detailed instructions are superfiu- 
ij ous. All that is necessary is practise 
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ROM babyhood I have known the beauty of 
F earth— 

I learnt it, I think, in the strange months 

before birth, 
I learnt it passing and passing by each moon 
From the harvest month into my natal June. 
My mother, the dear, the lovely I hardly knew, 
Bearing me must have walked and wandered 
through 

Stubble of silver or gold, as moon or sun 
Lit earth in the days when my body was begun. 
And then October with leaves splendid and blown 
She watched with my little body a little grown, 
And winter fell, and into our being passed 
Firm frost and icy rivers and the blast 
Of winds that on the iron clods of plough 
Beat with an unseen charging. Then the bough 
Of spring came green, and her glad body stirred 
With a son’s wombéd leaping, and she heard 
Songs of the air and woods and waterways, 
And with them singing the coming of my days. 
And nesting time drew on to summer flowers, 
And me unborn she taught through patient hours. 
Then on that first June day, with spices blown 
Of roses over clover crops unmown, 
And gray wind-lifted leaves and biossom of bean, 
She gave her dear white beauty to the keen 
Anguish of women, and brought my body to birth 
Already skilled in the scuintures of the earth. 





HEN in the days when her breasts nourished 
me, 

Daily she walked, that happy girl, to see 
How summer prospered to bring the harvest on, 
And how the gardens and how the orchards shone 
With scarlet and blue and yellow flowers and fruit, 
And hear with equal love the lonely flute 
Of legendary satyrs in the wood, 
Or the still voice of Christ in bachelorhood. 
And she would come, I know, to me her son 
With lovely secret gossip of journeys done 
In fields where some day my own feet should go. 
It was not gossip in words that I could not know, 
Mere ease and pleasure for her mother wit, 
But such as I could feel the joy of it, 
Beating about my baby blood and sense, 
Maternal tending of intelligence 






































In the unwhispered rites of bosom and lip, 

Divinings worded in bodily fellowship. 

And every shape and color and scent she knew, 

Were intimations winding, folding, through 

My infancies of flesh and thought, each one 

To find its unblemished record and copy done 

In little moods drawn from the suckling breast . . . 

That now, in manhood, when I find the nest 

Of the chaffinch moulded in the elder tree, 

And looking on that lichen cup can see 

The images of eternity and space 

Lavished upon a small bird’s dwelling-place: 

Or when from some blue passage of the sky 

I know that also color can prophesy: 

Or, ghosted on the brushing tides of wheat, 

The gossip of a Galilean street, 

So many Sabbaths gone, I hear again, 

And his hands plucking that immortal grain: 

Or when by spectral ancestries I pass 

Again to Eden, as the orchard grass 

Gives out the scent of mellow apples blown 

From windy boughs—all these, I know, were 
known 

By that dear mother when the boy to come 

Was the zeal and gospel of her martyrdom. 


HEN came the time when I could walk with 
her, 
We pilgrims of the fields, with everywhere 
Strange leaves, and spreading of earth, and hedge- 
row themes, 

And mossy walls, and bubbling of the streams, 
And the way of clouds, and the full moon to wane, 
The bird-song in the lilacs after the rain, 
And month by month the coming of the flowers, 
For me to learn in speech, as had been ours 
Knowledge unspoken while she fashioned me . . . 
And then she died; and I went on to be 
Through lonely boyhood her disciple still, 
A wanderer by many a Berkshire hill, 
By water-meadows of the Oxford plain, 
By the thick oaks of Avon, with the strain 
Of an old yeoman wisdom dreaming on 
New beauty ever following beauty gone, 
Until I knew my earth and her raiment fair 
In every difference of the seasons’ wear, 
Long years her scholar, with learning of her ways 
To slip unleasht all singing into praise, 
Should learning yet by some enchantment be 
Bidden to passion’s better husbandry. 


And the enchanted bidding fell. And you, 
O Love, it was that spelt the earth anew. 


LOVE, you silent wayfarer, 
How many years all unaware 
By blackthorn hedge and spinney green 
With larch, I wandered, while unseen 
You in my shadow walked, nor made 
Even a whisper in the shade. 





O Love, on many an evening hill 

I watched the day go down, the still 
Dark woods, the far great rivers wind, 
Thin threads of light. And I was blind, 
Or seeing knew not, for you were 
Beside me still, yet hidden there. 


O Love, as year by year went on, 
And budding primroses were gone, 
And berries fell, and still the bright 
Crocuses came in the night, 

You left me to my task alone, 

O Love, so near me and unknown. 


O Love, though she who bore me set 
Earth’s love for ever on me, yet 

Some word withheld still troubled me, 
Some presence that I could not see, 
Till you, dear alien, should come, 
And doctrine be no longer dumb. 


O Love, one April night I heard 
The doctrine’s everlasting word, 
And you beneath that starry sky, 
Unknown, were with me suddenly, 
Yet there was no new meeting then, 
But some old marriage come again. 


O Love, and now is earth my friend, 
Telling me all, until the end 

When I shall in the earth be laid 
With all my maps and fancies made, 
And you, love, were the secret earth 
Of my blind following from birth. 


O Love, you happy wayfarer, 
Be still my fond interpreter, 

Of all the glory that can be 

As once on starlight Winchelsea, 
Finding upon my pilgrim way 
A burning bush for every day. 
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Expressionism Without Tears 
Herman Bahr’s Elucidation of the Aesthetic Theory Behind Modern German Art 


ing every branch of the arts, the explan- 
atory literature on the subject has been 
conspicuously absent. We have had much 
comment and exposition in English, but no 
satisfactory theory and analysis of the princi- 
ples underlying a development now familiar to 
movie fans and first-nighters no less than to 
connoisseurs of sculpture and painting. In Ger- 
man there is, of course, an already voluminous 
literature of Expressionism, almost entirely 
untranslated and for the most part unin- 
telligible. The art of concise self-expression 
does not appear to be a virtue of the theorists of 
Expressionism. 
In all the clashing array of their Teutonic 
olysyllables, let me give at random the titles 
of a handful of representative works: Expres- 
sionismus und Architektur, Eindruckskunst und 
Ausdruckskunst in der Dichtung, Die Expres- 
sionistische Bewegung in der Musik, Die Biih- 
nenkunst der Gegenwart, Natur und Expres- 
sionismus, Uber Expressionismus in der Ma- 
leret and Naturalismus, Idealismus, Expres- 
sionismus. Here we find every phase of the 
movement with its learned exegesis, whether it 
be in painting, sculpture, drama, architecture, 
music or literature. In this mass of commenta- 
tors is there one who has provided the layman 
with a clue to guide him through a maze whose 
lines include phenomena apparently as far 
apart as Kandinsky and Schoenberg, The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and Masse Mensch? 
There is one little book, scarcely a hundred and 
fifty pages of text, which deserves, at this 
point, to be introduced. 


The Philistine 


IHE work in question is concisely entitled 

Expressionismus, and the author is Her- 
mann Bahr, novelist and dramatist, whose 
charming comedy, The Concert, may still be 
remembered by those who saw it in the some- 
what denatured version played by Leo Ditrich- 
stein. This is, within its limits, which do not 
include literature and th theatre, the clearest 
analysis of a movemer ally obscured by 
the metaphysical disser.. _.s of its friends. 

Bahr began his career in the late Eighties as 
a Naturalist, and his attitude towards the 
subsequent evolution from Impressionism and 
Symbolism to Expressionism is one of rational 
understanding. He is neither the high-priest 
of a cult nor the outraged philistine of culture. 
He begins, indeed, with an amusing picture of 
the aforesaid Philistine, who is determined 
not to be as foolish as his predecessors. The 
latter belonged to the type of “I don’t know 
anything about art but I know what I like.” 
The modern Philistine remembers how Wagner 
was hissed, how Napoleon III indignantly 
turned his back on Manet’s first publicly ex- 
hibited picture, how even Mahler and Strauss 
were denounced as mad. He does not want to 
appear as foolish, but instead of acquiring 
taste he has merely acquired fear. His rela- 
tion to art rests upon fear, fear of being wrong. 
_ “Whatever pleases him, he regards as inar- 
listic, precisely because he likes it. . . . If he 
Must admit that something pleases him, then 
It must certainly be something he does not 
like. He knows it is a work of art, if he dis- 


W HILE Expressionism has been invad- 


By ERNEST BOYD 


likes it. Art is what disturbs him, offends him, 
and seems hideous. Then he says to himself: 


‘ that has exactly the same effect on me as Wag- 


ner, Ibsen and Manet had on my parents, so in 
thirty years it will be recognized, and I do not 
want then to look like a fool!” 


The “ Programmatic Artist” 


UCH, in Bahr’s view, is the basis of our 

modern desire for whatever is new. But the 
Expressionists have succeeded in upsetting 
this ingenious equilibrium of the up-to-date 
Philistine. At last there are works of art 
which arouse his indignation, but this indig- 
nation is moral, not artistic, since fear has long 
since taken the place of taste. It is not the 
taste of the spectator which revolts at pictures 
by Kadinsky or Marc Chagal, but his moral 
sense. He objects to swindlers! One does not 
perhaps mind being told by an expert that 
what looks like the picture of city roofs in a 
fog is a portrait of a lady with a mandoline, 
but one does resent the programmes and mani- 
festoes which announce, not merely a new art, 
but a new religion and a new philosophy. 
Bahr agrees that “a programmatic artist” is a 
dangerous fellow, but it is not the business of 
artists to theorise but to create. 

He calls the new painters all Expressionists, 
though they themselves would repudiate the 
term, consisting as they do, “of innumerable 
little sects which execrate each other.” He 
does so for the reason that they have certain 
fundamental ideas in common. They turn 
away from Impressionism and against it. If 
there is any trace of realism in an Impression- 
istic work, they repudiate it. They unite in 
strenuously opposing everything that we ex- 
pect of a picture if we are to accept it as a 
picture at all. Here the Expressionists and their 
opponents agree, for the latter assert that the 
former have done violence to truth, reality 
and perception, and the former cheerfully 
admit their denial of everything that has 
hitherto been generally regarded as the essence 
of painting. 

“The history of all painting is the history of 
seeing. Technique changes when vision 
changes, and only because it has changed. 
Technique changes in order to catch up with 
the changed manner of seeing. But man’s 
vision is determined by his relation to the 
universe . . . so the history of all painting is 
the history of philosophy.” ‘As soon as we 
learn to distinguish between the interior and 
exterior world, we have to choose between 
certain alternatives.” 

We may either take flight from the world 
within ourselves, or from ourselves out into 
the world, or we may hover on the border-line 
between the two: these are the three attitudes 
which man may assume towards phenomena. 
In primitive times the first of these three was 
man’s choice. He fled from nature and created 
an art that was unreal and unnatural. The 
Greeks brought mankind back to nature, and 
found divinity not in the depths of the human 
soul but in the heart of nature. They created 
the classic man who felt himself to be an inte- 
gral part of all nature. In the Impressionist 
Bahr finds the perfection of the classic type, 
for he goes a step further and omits man’s 


share in the appearance of things lest that 
appearance be thereby distorted. 

A sharp distinction is drawn by Bahr 
between the physical and the mental vision. 
“The eye of the body is passive towards 
everything; it receives, and whatever is im- 
pressed upon it by external charm is more 
powerful than the activity of the eye itself, 
more powerful than what it grasps of that out- 
ward charm. On the other hand, the eye of 
the mind is active and merely uses as the ma- 
terial of its own power the reflections of 
reality.” In the rising generation, Bahr con- 
tinues, “the mind is strongly asserting itself. 
It is turning away from exterior to interior 
life, and listening to the voices of its own 
secrets; it again believes that man is not 
merely an echo of the world, but its creator, 
that he is as strong, at least, as it is. Such a 
generation will repudiate Impressionism and 
demand an art which sees with the eyes of the 
mind. Expressionism is the natural successor 
of Impressionism, again one-sided, again de- 
nying one side of human nature: again half- 
truth.” 


Active Vision 


i compares the Expressionist painter 
with the musician of whom we do not ask 
that he shall reproduce sounds heard in the out- 
side world, but that he shall produce out of 
himself what he hears within himself. Expres- 
sionist painting is “‘eye-music”. In order to 
have such vision one has merely to conceive of 
an object so powerfully that it impresses itself 
upon the eye. ‘As soon as the waves of our 
inner life beat upon the eye, we see our inner 
life, as we hear it when its waves strike the ear.”’ 
Impressionism made our vision purely passive 
and receptive, an ear, so to speak, while Ex- 
pressionism has made of it a mouth. “The ear 
is silent; the Impressionist did not allow the 
soul to speak. The mouth is deaf; the Expres- 
sionist cannot hear the world.” Both Expres- 
sionism and Impressionism are alike in that 
they lack “the ever-living tie that unites the 
eyes of the body with those of the mind”. 
That ideal combination has existed “in indi- 
vidual great masters, in isolated works, which 
have always been misunderstood, but it has 
never been achieved by a whole epoch”. 

The attitude of the general public towards 
Expressionism in all its forms becomes more 
easily comprehensible in the light of this the- 
ory of mental and physical vision. ‘When 
painters in whom the eyes of the mind are 
dominant present their work to a public that 
is accustomed to rely upon the eyes of the body, 
or vice versa, there results an inevitable con- 
fusion. Those who have never observed their 
own vision are inclined to regard the eyes as 
windows through which the world penetrates. 
Furthermore, we have been educated in classic 
art, an art which is turned outwards and draws 
into itself the exterior world. Impressionism is 
simply the last word in classic art, perfecting 
and completing it by increasing to the maxi- 
mum our power of external vision while sup- 
pressing as much as possible the faculty of in- 
terior vision.” 

The Expressionist describes what he sees 

(Continued on page 100) 





Surprising Fables 


VANITY FAIR 


An Application of the Laws of Probability to Some Old Situations of Romance 


The Mole 


ERONICA and Irene were sisters, and 

what is more they were twins. They 

were so much alike that their own 
mother had difficulty in telling them apart 
except on Sundays, when Veronica wore a 
red dress and Irene a blue one. There was 
another way to distinguish them, but nobody 
ever bothered about it, for they were willing 
girls and as sweet as they were pretty, and 
when anything was to be done about the house 
it really made no difference which girl was 
called; whichever girl was nearest would re- 
spond and that was all there was about it. 

Yet any real doubt could have been settled 
in short order, for under the lobe of her left 
ear, artfully concealed by that adorable pen- 
dent, Veronica had a tiny brown mole, while 
Irene’s white skin was the background for no 
such interesting blemish. 

The necessity for distinguishing between the 
lovely sisters became important only when 
Veronica, on her eighteenth birthday, was 
given a sweetheart, while Irene—although she 
became eighteen only twenty minutes later— 
was obliged to wait another year. When the 
question of identity laughingly arose, Veronica 
disclosed to her sweetheart the hidden symbol, 
and thereafter the handsome youth, who was a 
whimsical fellow, was always careful to lift 
the left ear-lobe of the girl beside him before 
venturing to press his lips to hers. 

Irene was as much pleased by the arrange- 
ment as Veronica, for it never made the 
slightest difference to the amiable young man 
whether or not he found the mole; and this 
circumstance made it very pleasant for both 
sisters. 


The Innocent Bystander 


Dp upon a time there lived a man with 
a passion for bystanding of the innocent 
variety. He lived in a house by the side of the 
road, and was a friend to man. But he never 
interfered with the business of another, and 
managed with great skill to conceal his curi- 
osity about another’s business. Over the door 
of his cottage hung a neatly-painted sign: 


Innocent Bystanding Done Here 


The modesty of the man’s advertisement 
drew many pilgrims to his door, and these he 
fed with great happiness and when they were 
poor gave them a bed until the following morn- 
ing. When the wayfarers came in pairs, he 
would set their simple meal before them in 
the best room of the cottage and then himself 
withdraw to the rear, so as not to seem to listen 
to their conversation. He was never known 
to accept a reward for his hospitality. 

One day there came to his door a tellow and 
his wife—they were really married—and at 
once they were cared for generously and 
treated with every consideration. They sat in 
the room with the fireplace and sipped good 
tea out of cracked teacups in whose sides the 
tiny fissures seemed to be delicate veins. 
After a time they fell to quarreling, and such 
a commotion was raised as never before had 
shocked the walls of that dwelling. The quiet 
cottager, however, saw no reason to interfere, 
or if he did, closed his eyes to it by reason of 
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SOCIETY NOTE FROM PALM BEACH: 
SPECIAL WIRE TO VANITY FAIR 


Among the smart folk seen and admired at the 
Everglades Club yesterday were Mrs. R. Din- 
widdie Pruyne, that fashionable matron of the 
best branch of the Albany Pruynes. Her opponent 
on the dance floor was Lord Charizs (Charlie) 
Barringcourt of Barringcourt Abbey, Wriothes- 
ley, Hants. As morning drew near it became evi- 
dent even to the most casual observers that the fas- 
cinating—not to say stunning—Mrs. Pruyne was 
causing Lord Charlie to lose his head completely 











his terror, until the woman’s husband received 
the cracked teapot full in the face and cried out 
that he was being killed. 

Then the innocent bystander rushed to 
verify the assertion, and was just in time to 
see the husband hurl the fireplace at his wife’s 
head. She fell with a crash that shook the 
plaster, and as she did not rise again, but lay 
senseless upon the floor, the cottager took cour- 
age to congratulate her husband; for he had 
learned from his long experience in bystanding 
that God is on the side that boasts the heaviest 
artillery. 


The Faithful Lover 


HROUGHOUT the years that followed 

the disappearance of Selma Button on 
the morning of her wedding eve, Vivian 
Vilas sought his lost sweetheart in every corner 
of the globe. A wealthy man to begin with, 
his fortune dwindled with the years, as one 
vain pursuit followed another in his attempt 
to recover the girl who had promised to be his 
bride. It was the mystery of the occurrence 
that tormented him most savagely; the un- 
broken silence that had followed her flight. 
Word of her death would have come to him 
with something like relief. His hair had 
grayed perceptibly, and few would have rec- 
ognized in the sad-faced but distinguished- 
looking man the bright youth who had waited 
so happily at the altar. 

He had run down a thousand clews in as 
many cities, had chased will-o’-the-wisps across 
France and into Germany, and had even sought 
his missing sweetheart among the bonneted 
women of the Salvation Army. Then, one day, 
after seven years of search, word reached him 
of an amazing dancer whose voice and figure 
had created a furore in the leading theatre of 
Petrograd. That evening he was on his way 
to the Russian capital, and within a week he 
sat in the theatre impatiently awaiting the rise 
of the curtain. 

The place was crowded, for the fame of the 
pretty dancer had spread throughout Europe; 
the wait to Vilas seemed interminable. In an 
agony of nervousness he clenched his hands, 
closed his eyes and prayed. At length the 
orchestra struck into the melody that heralded 
her coming, and the curtain slowly rose ona 
bare stage. 

From the wings bounded a glorious creature, 
young and lithe as a wand, dressed in a Spanish 
costume which admirably set off the splendid 
lines of her physical perfection. Vilas leaned 
forward with staring eyes. 

It was not she. 


The Magic Slippers 


N° sooner had the little cobbler stepped 
into his shop than his old shrew of a wife 
began to lecture him unmercifully. 

“Late again!” she cried. “I am becoming 
very tired of it. Are we never to have a 
evening together?” 

“Be quiet, Zenobia,” said he, affably. “To- 
day I have had a great stroke of luck. Coming 
home I met a fairy who had lost her way. ! 
was able to put her on the right track, and out 
of gratitude she presented me with this palf 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Animal Sculptures 


By Albéric Collin 


Five Snap-Shot Portraits in Clay 


By A Young Belgian Sculptor 


PUMA ON THE MARCH 
A typical example of M. Collin’s 
theory that animals should be mod- 
elled only in unguarded moments 


JACKAL (Left) 
In all of Collin’s animal sculptures 
he strives for the sketch quality 
rather than the finished portrait 


SECRETARY 
BIRD (Above) 


This was one of the 
most admired of Col- 
lin’s snap-shots when 
exhibited recently in 
Paris at le Goupy’s 
Gallery on the Boule- 
vard Madeleine 


PENGUIN (Right) 
The young sculptor 
of these groups is 
perhaps best known 
for his bronzes, but 
the examples on this 
page have ali been 
photographed direct- 
ly from the clay or 
from the plaster 


DROMEDARY (Left) 
This statuette, barely eighteen inches in height, was 
awarded the gold medal in Paris at the last Salon, 
where, with a slightly more elaborate base, it was 
exhibited as an example of the cire- perdue process 
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POISE AND AVOIRDUPOIS 


This is Madame Julie, so famous for 

her lotions and notions on how to 

retain a perfect figure. Years ago Julie 

used to treat her clients personally, 

but now for obvious reasons she prefers 
to do it by mail 








WRITE TO WINIFRED 


You weuldn’t believe it possible but this exqui- 
site creature is none other than ‘‘Winifred Wal- 
pole” who runs the question and answer column 
called “‘Auntie’s Inglenook”” which is syndicated 
in so many newspapers. Besides the questions 
which are answered publicly, Winnie, whose 
real name is Horace, receives a lot of intimate 
little notes written “‘just as one girl to another” 


AN ASSEMBLY OF ASSETS 


During the convention of the American Banking 
Association not an evening passed without an impor- 
tant dinner, at which the great fiduciary heads of the 
Country discussed financial problems, particularly 
what they should do with their vast surpluses. The 


speaker at the end of the table, Mr. Weems of the 
Gotham Trust, is in favor of investing in a foreign 
loan, but most of his colleagues are inclined to 
believe that a juicy stock dividend would be easier 
to take and equally safe from federal taxation 


Celebrities We Never Meet: Being 
Little-Known People Who Are 
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Hunted to Their Lairs and Pictured 
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LADIES AND LIABILITIES 





of the And here we see the companion picture to that just They meet every evening at the Ritz to talk over | 
oreign to the West. These are the wives of the aforesaid their purchases and to compare prices. For them the { 
ed to bankers who while away the hours of the convention problem of how to dispose of a surplus has al- | 
easier by delving in the luxuries of the New York shops. ready been adequately and agreeably solved 

cation 








ag _ Unconventional Close-Ups of Some 
re | Nevertheless of Importance 


red In Characteristic Poses by FISH 








ONE CAN NEVER TELL 


‘ Here we see the world-known explorer 
and traveller, Major Chutney- 

~ Knowles, bringing home one of his j 

\ { discoveries. The Major hasn’t trav- 

Ay elled cutside of New York City for | 

many years,—but he keeps on talking | 
and the lecture fees are really amazing. 

So are the lectures 















A MALE IMPERSONATOR 


Concealed in this arty costume we catch a cozy 

glimpse of Miss Ruby Vinton who under the 

pen-name of “Grant Dirk” writes those thrilling 

0 stories of blood and passion in which every 
man is a cave man and every apartment a cave. 

Ruby turns out one of these thrillers every two 

; months and converts the royalties into the most 

C/ 9, } exquisite feminine luxuries. All motion picture 

er Mittarers= rere pret tistissactt MN rights on her costumes are reserved 
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Margaret Lawrence, in “Secrets of 
The Comedy by Rudolph Besier and May Edington in Which the More Old-Fashioned Wifely Virtues Triumph. ~ 


Miss Lawrence Was Last Seen in Samuel Shipman’s «Lawful Larceny” why 
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A Story Recounting the Origin and the Outcome of the Trouble in the Spratt Family 


comprehend,” said John Spratt, “how 
you can suffer that odious morsel to 

pass your lips.” 
“Tt is the best part of the goose,”’ replied his 


id Be beyond the span of my mind to 


wife. 

Nor did she lift her head from her plate till 
the last scrap of fat was down her gullet. 
Whereat she sat back with a sigh, wiped her 
hands on the cloth and her mouth on her 
sleeve, and smiled at Spratt the rare tender 
smile of an infant with the colic. 

“You are a disgusting spectacle,” com- 
mented her husband. 

“Be that as it may,” said she. 

“You are the fattest woman in town.” 

“T am indeed,” she replied. ‘There’s none 
fatter.” 

“You are fatter today than you were yes- 
terday, and tomorrow you will be twice as fat, 
and one day you will be the fattest woman in 
the world.” 

“God willing, and save I fall on leaner days, 
I shall indeed.” 

Which was the end of that night’s conver- 
sation. 


w i is my belief,” said John Spratt the fol- 
lowing night, “that you buy with intent 
the fattest goose in market.” 

“The fatter the goose the fatter the fat,” 
replied his wife, “‘and none steals a fine goose 
from under my one hand, but she feels the 
weight of the other. You'll find in a day’s 
march many a woman with a handsomer hus- 
band, but I can tell a goose from a guide-post, 
if I do say it myself.” 

The next morning John Spratt, having made 
up his mind in the night that he would market 
the morrow’s goose himself, arose betimes, 
and stole from the house. Returning home 
somewhat later, he deposited with pride on 
the kitchen-table an elderly fowl, angular of 
joint and dark as to complexion, and with a 
stubborn protrusion of the breast-bone through 
a resisting skin. It was in fact no goose at all, 
but an embittered bachelor gander, that had 
preserved through thick into thin a precarious 
celibacy, webbing it desperately up and down 
the roads at the head of a flock of carnal- 
minded geese. 

“And what might that be?” inquired Mrs. 
Spratt, entering the kitchen on the stroke of 
noon and considering the kitchen-table with 
no friendly eye. 

“That, my love, is the goose I have pur- 
chased for our supper.” 

Mrs. Spratt picked it up by the neck, felt it, 
pinched it, eyed it, and laid it down. 

“Tl cook no such goose,” she said. 

“You'll beyond a doubt cook what I provide 

you!” shouted her husband. 
_ “That’s as may be,” said Mrs. Spratt. Say- 
ing which she grabbed up the fowl from the 
table and hove it across the room into a heap 
of dust and parings. 

“You will pick up that goose,” said Mr. 
Spratt. “You wilk pick up that goose before 
ee an hour older! Or lil know the reason 
W y!” 

“Reason my aunt!” said his wife, and quit 
the room, singing. 


By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


That night when Spratt came home his wife 
had all but finished her dinner. She was lick- 
ing her fingers and drying them on her frock. 
Before her was a pile of greasy fragments. 
Aside from that the table was bare. 

“Where is the rest of it?” asked her hus- 
band, seating himself. 

“What gives you to think there should be 
any rest of it?” 

His face paled. He stared at her. 

“There always is,” he said, in a trembling 
voice. 

“Well, if you must know,” said she, “the 
rest of it is in the cellar with a soup-plate over 
it and a sad-iron on the soup-plate. If you 
want it, you can beyond a doubt go down and 
fetch it.” 

“Ts it my goose I bought?” inquired Spratt, 
with a sudden misgiving. 

“Your goose you bought is a gander,” said 
his wife. 

“Ts it my gander I bought?” he persisted. 

“Your gander you bought is in the kitchen 
in a pile of cultch, and there it will remain, 
for all my meddling, till the split of doom.” 


The gander lay on the kitchen floor six days, 
and it was August weather. 

It was hard to cook with one hand while 
holding one’s nose with the other, but it could 
be done. And it kept Spratt out of the 
kitchen. 

By the end of the sixth day the odor had 
penetrated to the uttermost recesses of the 
house. John Spratt’s Sunday clothes, which 
he had not worn since his wedding, stank in 
the clothes-press. 

“Tt will keep the moths out,” said Mrs. 
Spratt. 


66] T’S no use,” said Spratt that night, pushing 

his plate away. ‘I can’t eat a mouthful, 
the accurst house stinks so. Are you going to 
pick up that goose, or are you not?” 

“Gander,” said Mrs. Spratt. 

“Whichever you like,” retorted her hus- 
band, “for by this time it is neither one thing 
nor the other, but a sexless reek of corruption. 
Are you going to pick it up, or are you not?” 

“T am not,” replied his wife. ‘And that’s 
that.” 

“Very well, then, my love. I leave the house 
forever.” 

“You may suit yourself,” said Mrs. Spratt. 
“Tt is not a bad house, this house, in spite of 
the gander, and many a man has less. But 
you will never be happy until you have made 
yourself miserable. So go your way, and God 
keep you from evil-doers.” 

“Will you kiss me goodbye, good wife?” 
said Mr. Spratt. 

“As you please, but not to please me,” 
said Mrs. Spratt. “And there’s grease on my 
mouth besides.” 

Spratt bent over her, laid his hand on her 
bosom, and kissed her tenderly. 

“Farewell, my love,” he sighed. 

“God be with you, Spratt. And you’d best 
take an umbrella, for it’s raining.” 

Spratt peered through the window. 

“Tt’s not raining hard,” he said. 

“Then take the one with the hole in it.” 


There lived in the next town but four a 
woman with ro fat on her bones at all. She 
was the widow of a chemist, and she lived in 
back of the shop. 

“Good morning, my good man, and what 
can I do for you this morning?” said she to 
John Spratt one wicked November day, as 
he blew into the shop backwards, with his hat 
gone and his collar up about his ears. 

“T’ve a cough in my lungs,” said he, “and 
I ache all over. I’ve left home forever, and I 
would I were six feet deep.” 

“Come into the back of the shop,” said she. 


In this way did John Spratt become appren- 
tice to a chemist’s widow, who was in sore 
need of an arm to reach the upper shelves. 

Eight months, the pith of a year, he lived 
there, washing bottles, and rolling pills in 
the palm of his hand. She fed him beef, 
and treated him middling kindly. 

At times the food tasted of boneset, and 
at times of ipecac. But of goose gone bad in 
the month of August, never. 

Yet there was this to be said about the 
widow: she was monstrous thin. She was so 
thin it scratched the eye to rest on her. It 
was all very well for a man to be that thin; 
the chemist’s widow was far too thin for a 
woman. 

She ate no fat, besides. Which had seemed 
to Spratt at first a bond between them. But 
there’s not always lean for two about a 
bone. 

Wax-neat she was, as well. There was never 
a chair in the house for the feet of Spratt, nor 
a window-sill or mantle-piece for his pipe. 
And either she had just washed the floor, and 
he might not enter, or just washed the steps, 
and he might not enter, or just washed the 
steps, and he might not set foot forth. 

Last but not least, the widow had a tart 
tongue in her head, which was hung in the 
middle like a see-saw, and wagged up and 
down all day and half the night. 

It came back to Spratt more and more as 
time went by, that his wife, save when ad- 
dressed, was a silentish woman. 

And ’twas little in the day’s work to her - 
where a man knocked ashes, or left his socks, 
or rested a mirey boot. 

And there was this advantage in having a 
fat-eating wife: it gave a man all the lean. 


NE fine summer-day John Spratt came 

home to his house, foot-sore from a four- 
towns’-journey in the sweltering heat, and 
belly-flat, and fearing he knew not what. 

With trembling hand he knocked at his 
own back-door. 

Came slow, heapy steps across the kitchen, 
and the door opened, and his wife filled the 
doorway. 

Big as a barn she looked, and soft as a cradle. 
And she greeted him as if he had never been 
away. 

“Come in, Spratt,” she said, “and make 
fast the door behind you. There be midges 
abroad these nights the girth of a crow.” 

“You are fatter than ever!” cried he, with 
admiration. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Screen Art of William’ Shakespeare 


A Comparison of the Technique of D. W. Griffith and the Only True Begetter of the Flashback 


“Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” 


T is the year 2251 in Utopia No. 137. The 
| State—which means, of course, the Board 

of Directors of the great social engineering 
corporation H. G. Wells & Self, Ltd., under 
whose direction the government of the British 
Isles was radically reorganized in 1943—the 
State is holding festival. 

Utopia No. 137 is celebrating the tercen- 
tenary of the death of D. W. Griffith. 

The climax of the celebration is the showing 
in all the State cinemas of a revival of The 
Birth of a Nation. Re-edited by the most dis- 
tinguished authorities on cinematography in 
the State universities at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, after years spent in the study and com- 
parison of the prints preserved in the film 
libraries of Paris, New York, and Para, it is 
hailed as the greatest masterpiece of the great- 
est photoplay director in the history of the 
world. 


Adapting Griffith 


jee editors have done their work admirably. 
No inch of celluloid, no word unknown tothe 
original scenario, has been added to the film. 
Yet in every possible way the work of this 
artist has been made as completely effective 
in 2251 as it would have been if Griffith had 
lived to utilize—as one of the editors puts it— 
“all the expedients, devices, and improve- 
ments which incessant study and continuous 
scientific discovery and invention have devel- 
oped during the last three hundred years. . . . 
What I am sure Griffith would have done, 
what I am sure he would do if he were here 
today, that I have done.” 

It is impossible to detail all the feats of 
editing by which The Birth of a Nation has 
been rade intelligible to the citizens of 
Utopia No. 137. A few must do. I cannot list 
all the eliminations of superfluous scenes, un- 
pleasant episodes, anti-social action, but you 
may rest assured that, in the first half of the 
picture, the horror of the war scenes has been 
reduced to a minimum, and the whole curious 
fratricidal plot adequately rationalized in the 
lecture by the ideaphone which accompanies 
every presentation of a photoplay. Through- 
out the film, the long and tedious captions in 
which Griffith was forced to explain the lapse 
of time and the change in public and private 
mind, have naturally been removed, and their 
explanations conveyed instantaneously and 
naturally by the little machine which brings 
ideas directly to the minds of the waiting 
audience. 

The most interesting improvements upon 
the presentation of the original film occur 
in the second half—the reels dealing with 
that curious and entirely legendary brother- 
hood of demons, the Ku Klux Klan. The 
crude moral concepts of an age when it was 
natural for the hero of a photoplay to use such 
a band for the accomplishment of good, are, 
of course, adequately explained on the idea- 
phone as the action goes forward. Alterations 
in the original order of scenes aid in this. 

In the early versions, as any one wiio has 
consulted the film library in New York will 
recall, there are four stories running side by 
side in the awkward and illogical “ flash-backs” 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


of the primitive screen. One story pictures the 
Northern heroine at the mercy of the lustful 
blacks. Another section of the narrative pic- 
tures the Southern heroine besieged in a cabin. 
Two other stories show the Klan riding to the 
rescue of the heroines. 

The editors have boldly rearranged all this 
to meet the current developments in screen 
technique. They have separated the alter- 
nating scenes. They have gathered together 
all those taking place in the house of the 
blacks, all those in the cabin, and all the 
immense footage given over to the two rescu- 
ing parties. The editors show first the scenes 
of desperation in the cabin and carry them 
almost up to the point of the rescue. Then 
they throw upon the screen the wild ride of 
the Klan and the battle with the negroes sur- 
rounding the cabin. This culminates in the 
victory of the rescuers and the reunion of 
sub-hero and sub-heroine. 

The ideaphone has meantime been impress- 
ing upon the audience that there are scenes 
yet to be shown in which the Northern heroine 
will suffer danger. These follow immediately: 
first the blacks besieging the girl’s honor; 
then, as all seems lost, the triumphant ride of 
the other column of the Klan. By clever 
cutting and rearrangement, the sub-hero and 
sub-heroine are introduced into the girl’s room 
immediately after the rescuing hero has taken 
her in his arms. 

The result is the elimination of all the dis- 
jointed and confusing “flash-backs” so dis- 
tasteful to a modern audience accustomed to 
the long crescendoes of continuous action now 
ruling our screen. And the shortening that 
results from this rearrangement brings the 
picture that once ran for three hours within 
the bare sixty minutes which, happily or un- 
happily, is the limit of a modern audience’s 
attention in 2251... 


Shakespeare Surviving Belasco 


AKE a few alterations in the foregoing, 

and you have a fair enough picture of 
what has been happening for a couple of hun- 
dred years to a certain great maker of enter- 
tainments who died in 1616. Read The Mer- 
chant of Venice, then see David Belasco’s re- 
arrangement of the play for David Warfield, 
and you may well wonder at the bounding and 
boundless vitality which has withstood centu- 
ries of butchering by actors, managers, and 
playwrights who thought they knew Shakes- 
peare’s business better than he. See Hamlet 
as Arthur Hopkins and Robert Edmond Jones 
have staged it for John Barrymore, and you 
may comprehend how swift and movie-wise 
were the mind and the technique of William 
Shakespeare. 

Crude as the movies have been—crude per- 
haps as Gammer Gurton’s Needle or some other 
play of Shakespeare’s boyhood—they have had 
an extraordinary effect on the dramatic mind 
of our time. They have played the principal 
part in breaking down the technique of three 
or four long acts which Ibsen fastened on the 
stage less than fifty years ago. As a result of 
their influence our playwrights frisk about in 
plays-within-plays, plays told backwards, plays 
with many scenes, dream-plays, murder- 


mysteries, all manner of strange, free-running 
contraptions. Consider Johannes Kreisler, 
Secrets, The Last Warning, The Hairy Ape, 
The Emperor Jones, clear back to The Poor Lit. 
tle Rich Girl, Seven Keys to Baldpate, On Trial. 
The trail of the movie is over them all. It 
marks William of Stratford. And it makes us 
understand him. 

There are three very obvious and important 
features of motion picture technique which 
find their parallel in the dramaturgy of 
Shakespeare. They are the “descriptive title” 
or long printed account of a change of place 
and a lapse of time, the “flash-back” or 
parallel action, and the trick for filling up the 
passage of time between scene and scene. 


The Bard as a Continuity Writer 


HAKESPEARE, like the movies, had no 

printed program. Hence, if he had to jump 
his story across a sea of water or a gulf of time 
he had to have a character named Chorus to 
inform the audience. (Unless, of course, he 
fell back on a signboard with the word “ Africa” 
on it, as some still maintain.) Chorus is obvi- 
ously enough the description caption. When 
the story of A Winter’s Tale has to skip six- 
teen years, in comes old Time to prepare us to 
find Perdita a grown girl. As Henry V pre- 
pares and launches his bolt against France, 
Chorus keeps us informed of the progress of 
the army. Here are some of Shakespeare’s 
“titles’’. 


Now all the youth of England are on fire, 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe 
lies: 

Linger your patience on, and we’ll digest 

The abuse of distance; force a play. 

The sum is paid; the traitors are agreed; 

The king is set from London; and the scene 

Is now transported, gentles, to South- 
ampton... 

or 

Thus with imagined wing our swift scene 
flies 

In motion of no less celerity 

Than that of thought . . . Follow, follow; 

Grapple your minds to sternage of this 
navy, 

And leave your England .. . 


The Chorus speaks a prolog to Romeo and 
Juliet which almost rivals in explanatory 
moralizing some of the flubdub with which 
Griffith is want to introduce his stories of war, 
feud, or sadism. 

Like most competent scenario writers, 
Shakespeare is ordinarily careful enough to 
select a story without great gaps of time, and 
skilful enough to tell it as a continuous narra- 
tive with action so arranged as to bridge any 
necessary changes of scene. Here we come upon 
devices exactly parallel on the Elizabethan 
stage and the photoplay screen. When, in 4 
photoplay, the hero finishes a scene in a flat on 
West Fifty-third street, and must next be seen 
in an office on Broadway, the skilful scenario 
writer does not walk him out the door ol 
the flat and smack in at the office door. 
That would strain our sense of time. In- 
stead he shows us for a moment or two 4 
different scene or the office with some 
other characters in action. Then the hero 

(Continued on page 96) 
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An Impression of Wall Street— By Frans Masereel 


An Imaginary Portrait of the New York Stock Exchange by the Celebrated Belgian Satirist, Who though He Has 
Never Actually Visited America, Has Admirably Caught the Spirit of Our Financial Life 
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MME. LILLEBIL IBSEN 


Scandinavia’s foremost ballet dan- 
cer, who has been especially engaged 
by The Theatre Guild for their pro- 
duction of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt’’. 
She is the wife of Ibsen’s grandson 


THE FAIRBANKS TWINS 
(Right) 
Sing and dance in the newest ‘‘ Music 
Box Review”, honoring and honored 
by Irving Berlin’s music and lyrics 
and Hassard Short’s gorgeously con- 
ceived and executed tableau 








ROSE ROLANDO (Left) 
For two years has contributed 
her blend of grace, beauty and 
fire to “The Music Box Re- 
view”. She is now on tour 

with the first Music Box 


FRED AND ADELE 
ASTAIRE (Right) 
In “The Bunch and Judy”, 
the Kern and Caldwell musical 
pleasantry. Besides their ex- 
ceptional dancing the Astaires 
share a winning freshness and 
talent for light comedy 


A Group of Dancers Who Now Appear in Pro- 


ductions Ranging from Ibsen to Irving Berlin 


VANITY FAIR 
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Women Who Have Proposed To Me 


Reminiscences of One of Those Men Fated to Have Lovely Ladies Perish for Their Sake 


nian’s life are those immediately following 

his irrevocable refusal of a good woman’s 
love; that is to say, between the moment he 
presses the bell and the moment the footman 
enters to remove the body. 

“ Another, sir?’’ say the man’s eyebrows re- 
spectfuly. 

“Ves, James. Telephone the authorities as 
usual, please. And I will have just a wing 
of chicken and a half-bottle of Clicquot in the 
red room at half past eight.” 

A solemn moment, as I say. No man of 
taste and sensibility can contemplate the 
spectacle of a beautiful and virtuous woman 
lying lifeless at his feet without feeling that, 
after all, it is worth it. Such moments, per- 
haps, occur so often to some of us who are 
Death to women that we are in danger of be- 
coming blasé; we turn to ring the bell, for ex- 
ample, and remember suddenly that we have 
not yet replied to Snarkson’s of the 17th inst. 
So we ring for our secretary instead. 

“. . kindly advise us as soon as possible 
full stop in the meantime shall instruct 
our agents to proceed with Bongoola Prefs. 
Get that off as soon as possible, Miss Smithers. 
What? Oh yes. The body. A lady who died 
here a few minutes ago. Send Toombs up 
as you go downstairs. And remember that 
this letter should catch the next post.” 


Passi the most solemn moments in a 


A Sweet and Cruel Destiny 


OST of us are of finer fiber than that, I 

trust. For myself, my first thought is 
always for the unhappy lady who has immo- 
lated herself for love of me, and my first care 
is to get the body out of the house before 
dinner. 

It has been my proud and melancholy duty 
to see this done on several occasions. Fate 
has so willed it that women should perish for 
my sake. There are men for whom the stars 
have decreed it. They go through life, loved, 
—but lonely, aloof, solitary, beautiful, cynical, 
and ruthless. 

It is Destiny. 

I first discovered that I was one of these 
men some years ago, when I submitted a 
specimen of my handwriting to “Sybilla’’, of 
The Marquise’s Column in an evening paper. 
Her answer, which appeared the following 
week, was at first sight equivocal, if not 
obscure. It read 

Younc Locuinvar: We are afraid nothing 
save rigorous dieting and plenty of exercise 
will save you. Try skipping. Madame 
Roxana, 234 New Bond St., will send a 
sample jar of her Adiposa on receipt of a 
postcard, but we fear you are too fat to 
obtain much relief. For redness of the nose 
try Rubricon. 

I wrote to “Sybilla” about this, and she 
apologised, at the same time enclosing her 
verdict in the matter of my handwriting. Her 
judgment, as I expected, was eminently sound 
and accurate. She wrote: 

“You are brave and impetuous to a degree. 

ou are generous, quick to avenge a wrong, 
chivalrous to a fault, quixotic, and honorable. 
You have all the qualities which command 
the respect of men, and the fearless inde- 


By DOM STEYNING 
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SKETCH BY BENITO 


One by one the saucers mounted up as our hero, 
whose destiny it was to be Loved—Aloof—Beauti- 
ful—Cynical—Ruthless, pondered the loves of 
days gone by with a rapt, nostalgic smirk 


pendence of a born leader. You have a 
tender heart, but, in love, you are ruthless 
and fatal to women. Please enclose a stamp 
next time.” 

“Ruthless.” ‘Fatal to women.” It was 
(strangely enough) almost these very words 
that Elaine—wait one moment. Was it 
Elaine or Muriel? Yes. That’s right. Elaine. 
—those very words that Elaine sighed as she 
fell prostrate at my feet in the library that 
night in October, 1905. It was a Tuesday, I 
recollect: the day of the Medal Round in our 
golf championship. I had done the first half 
in two under bogie— 

However, we were talking of Elaine. A 
dear creature. She adored me. I think it was 
my reputation among the cognoscenti, the 
dilettanti, the incogniti, and the literati as a 
viveur, a fldneur, a blagueur which fascinated 
her at first. Women are like that. Dear little 
Elaine. She had loved me passionately a long 
time before I refused her hand that fatal night 
in the smoking-room—no, that was Rosalind 
—-in the library. Dear never-to-be-forgotten 
little Elaine. I often wish I could remember 
her other name. It upsets my card-index. 

Margaret, on the other hand, was a different 
type. She loved me, I think, for my cruelty, 
mv strength. I used to fling her about a great 
deal, especially on rocks, and when I roared 
at her she would shudder deliciously and coo 
with delight. Margaret worshipped me for 
about six months: by that time I had perhaps 
grown a thought preoccupied, a thought me- 
chanical. I would fling her aside absent-mind- 
edly and forget about her. Perhaps I would 
be speaking on the telephone or giving the 
under-gardener orders when I gripped her 
brutally by the arm and flung her to the 
ground: and she might lie there forgotten for 
hours after I had replaced the receiver and 
gone on arranging the stamps in my album. 

She gradually came to resent this. I never 
knew why. Finally there came that night in 
June—Friday, June gth, 1910. I beat Flath- 


erby for the club snooker championship an 
hour or two earlier—when she stormed and 
wept and begged me to marry her, and at 
last took poison in my presence, after I had 
twice peremptorily requested her not to do so. 

Sylvia was rather like Margaret, except that 
she fell over a cliff on my rejecting her 
advances. 

Looking back on the women who have 
vainly offered me their love, I can think of no 
one, save perhaps Rhoda, Beatrix, Edna, 
Phyllis, or Hermione, to whom, had Fate 
willed it, I would more willingly have linked 
my life than Cynthia, with the possible ex- 
ception of Barbara. 

Bynth— 

Carb— 

I beg your pardon. 

Cynthia had youth, beauty, wealth, and a 
proud name. Her father, Mr. Smith, was an 
Englishman. He was one of the baronets 
created immediately after the passing of the 
Swine Fever (Restricted Areas) Bill, and 
owed his honor partly to his statesmanlike 
qualities and partly to there being two Smiths. 
His only daughter Cynthia would have mar- 
ried me but for my inflexible will and the 
fact that she was already married to Sir 
Horace Hoofer—one of the Hertfordshire 
Hoofers. Sir Horace’s mother, of course, was a 
Bumple—one of the Buckinghainshire Bumples. 

My last interview with Cynthia—shall I 
ever forget it? Probably. She was very pale 
and proud, and she held her head very high. 
I was (like all handsome men) slightly sun- 
burnt, but I kept my feelings under iron con- 
trol. We had been in the habit of reading 
Henry James together, and strangely enough 
even in that last tense talk the habit clung 
to us. 

“You agree?” 

“Tndefinitely.” 

“The idea emerges from seclusion?” 

“Suffused with a flush of meaning.” 

“To you, perhaps.” 

“To him, then?” 

“Inevitably to them. To her, possibly—” 

‘cc Ah.”’ 

“And if, presuming a sub-conscious realisa-- 
tion of such half-determinate things as would’nt 
possibly, couldn’t probably, hadn’t perhaps 
become suddenly adumbrated—?” 


A Truly Chivalrous Man 


HE couldn’t answer that last one. She 

swept out of the room with a bitter smile, 
though I had already opened a much nearer 
French window overhanging the lake. I heard 
later that she was dying of a broken heart, 
and I never afterwards visited that- part of the 
country without sending her a picture-post- 
card with the words “This is Oopham Castle, 
a very picturesque old ruin near here. Built 
by Odo de Luny in 1196. How is your heart?” 
Or: “This is Snargles Mill, by moonlight. 
We are having lovely weather. Return to 
town 24th. Is your heart all right?” 

A chivalrous man could do no less. Cynthia 
is buried quite near Snargles Mill. I am always 
meaning to get another picture-postcard of the 
mill. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Bridge Lesson in High Society 


Showing that the Life of a Fashionable Auction Teacher Is Simply One Poisoned Arrow after Another 





aa ] 


CHARLES STUART STREET, the author of this | 
little satire, is a picturesque and popular figure 
in the social life of New York. For nearly twenty 
years, now, he has been the busiest bridge teacher 
imaginable, the number of his lessons being 
limited only by the number of hours on the face 
of the clock. Aside from his profound knowledge 
of auction, his chief merits as a teacher—we can 
speak from a long and delightful experience—are 
his ready wit and unfailing good nature. His 
patience, under the whips and arrows of out- 
rageous pupils, can hardly be estimated or be- 
lieved. A month or so ago he attended an even- 
ing party in a house on Fifth Avenue where 
each of the guests was obliged to contribute a 
number to an amateur vaudeville program. The 
following skit was Mr. Street’s contribution to 
the gaity of the evening. The people who are 
pilloried in his sketch were present at the vaude- 
ville and the skit is only published here as a 
result of their good-natured approval. 

Eprror’s NOTE 











house on Long Island, not far from the 

Piping Rock Club. There is a bridge table 
on the piazza, two packs of cards, several tables of 
different sorts and sizes, plants, many chairs, 
and a five-pound box of candy. The curtain rises 
and discloses Mr. and Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, 
Prince Rospigliosi and Mrs. Phil Benkard 
seated at a bridge-table. They are about to take a 
lesson in auction. Mr. Street, the teacher, arrives. 
Mrs. Benkard comes forward to meet him. 

Mrs. B.: Oh! How do you do, Mr. Street? 
I’m so glad you could come again today. I 
particularly wanted you to put in this hour on 
Mr. Benkard—he bids his hand so horribly and 
insists on playing every hand. By the way, I 
wonder where he is, I suppose he is at the club, 
but, as this is really his class—he ought to be 
here. And, oh! Mr. Street, I must explain 
about our class; the members of it have 
changed a little since last Saturday. I never 
seem to be able to get the same people twice. 
You see, the De Gersdorff's couldn’t come. 
and, as I have the Zimbalists and their chil- 
dren staying with me, and as Prince Rospig- 
liosi wanted a lesson, I let them come over 
here today. But I had already asked two 
friends, Jim Whigham, the magazine pub- 
lisher, and Frank Pollock, who sings and 
plays too wonderfully--not bridge, but the 
piano; but let’s hope devoutly that they won't 
come as we have four already and Phil will 
make the fifth. I wonder where Phil can be? 
Why doesn’t he come? 

The butler appears and announces, Mr. Whig- 
ham and Mr. Pollock. 

Mrs. B. (continuing): Oh! What good luck! 
Here you are at last. I’m so glad you could 
come, we were just going to begin. (To the 
butler.) Grimmet, bring some more chairs. 
please. Profuse introductions follow, and every- 
body gets up and offers his, or her seat to some 
one else. 

Mrs. B. (going right on): Now we can begin: 
I do hope Phil will come, he does need a 
lesson so badly! I will stay out during the 
first hand, and you four men can cut for the 
pleasure of playing with Mrs. Zimbalist, or 
(turning to Mr. Zimbalist), perhaps you had 
better stay out of this rubber; your wife 
doesn’t like playing against you, does she? 


Tie scene is the piassa of Mr. Benkard’s 


By CHARLES STUART STREET 


Mrs. ZIMBALIST: No, it is with him that I 
don’t like to play; he bids his hands so badly. 

Mr. ZiIMBALIST: My dear Alma, it is you 
who always keep bidding up and up, but now 
Mr. Street will tell us all about the science of 
bidding. (Aside, to Mr. Street.) Do try to 
help my wife, she bids so badly. 

The three men cut with Mrs. Zimbalist, and 
take their seats. 

Mrs. BENKARD: Now we can begin, although 
Phil isn’t here yet. I do hope he will come. 
(To Mr. Zimbalist.) You and I must watch 
everything, Efrem; and perhaps we can learn 
something: Oh! I forgot, I must go and tele- 
phone about our musicale this evening. 

The cards are now dealt and come out wrong— 
one card short. A search ensues, but the missing 
card cannot be found. Some one suggests dealing 
with the other pack, which is cut and dealt and 
comes out with two cards too many. Everyone 
hunts for the joker, or the extra cards, but none 
can be found. So the cards are turned over, face 
up, and all the players set to work sorting out and 
counting the suits. Mrs. Benkard returns radiant. 

Mrs. BENKARD: Phil will be here in five 
minutes, he is just leaving the club. What? 
the cards are wrong? Both packs? How tire- 
some! It must be the servants—or the Zim- 
balist children! I'll get some more cards. 
(Goes out and comes back with two new packs, 
both blue.) Oh, we need a red pack; there must 
be one somewhere—or couldn’t we use only 
one pack just for this one lesson? Now, Mr. 
Street, you must go right on with the lesson: 
I'll go and look for a red pack. 


OP blue pack is laid on the corner of the 
table, and the other is shuffled and dealt. 
The bidding proceeds. Mr. Street walks around, 
threading his way among the small side tables, 
extra chairs, potted plants and various drinks 
that are everywhere lying about. The bidding is 
finished and the 8 of clubs is led. Another 8 of 
clubs appears in the dummy. 

Mrs. ZIMBALIST: This pack is wrong, too! 
Let's count out one good pack. Everyone take 
one suit; I'll take the diamonds. 

PRINCE RospiGcLiosi (aside): She would— 
being a woman. (.Aloud, and quite gallantly, 
while looking at Mrs. Zimbalist) and Ull take 
the hearts. 

All set to work again, busily sorting out the 
suits: it is easter than playing and takes less 
thought. Mr. Street takes a long, cool drink, A 
full pack is finally collected. 

Mrs. BENKARD (returning): I can’t find an- 
other red pack, we'll have to get along with 
these, somehow. Oh! You have found a good 
blue pack. [I’m so glad the cards are all right 
at last. 

The butler enters and says, in a low but per- 
fectly audible tone to Mrs. Benkard, Madam the 
undertaker says that he can only send up 
forty chairs for tonight, and will that do? If 
so, he can have them up here in an hour. Mrs. 
Benkard hurries back into the house to telephone. 
A roar, like a locomotive is heard, and Mr. 
Benkard dashes up the avenue in his motor and 
appears on the piazza. Everybody gets up. 

Mr. BENKARD: Hello, everybody. Hello, 
Mr. Street, how’s the class doing? Pretty 
rotten, [ll bet? (Without waiting for an 


answer.) No, I won’t come in this rubber, go 
right on. (Calling to his wife.) Come back and 
get your lesson. (To the others.) She needs les- 
sons very badly. I encouraged her to arrange 
this class; it’s really on her account that [| 
wanted it, she bids so badly! Now, has every- 
body had a drink? All right—let’s start. 

The deal is again completed; Mr. Pollock is 
the dummy. 

Mrs. BENKARD (returning): Well, I’m glad 
you’ve all started at last. Oh! Mr. Street, 
come here, will you? You know that Mr. 
Pollock sings and plays the piano too divinely, 
he’s such an artist! Oh! Mr. Pollock, why 
can’t you come in to the music-room since 
you're the dummy, and sing that ballade for 
Mr. Street? Come on, Mr. Street, they can 
get along all right this one hand without you, 
What are they playing, anyhow? 

Mrs. ZimBa.istT: Two spades. 

PRINCE RosPIGLiosi: No, two no-trumps. 

Mrs. ZimBa.ist: No trumps? I thought we 
were playing spades! I never would have led 
a singleton against a no-trumper! May I take 
it back? 

PRINCE Rospicuiosi: Certainly, if Mr. 
Street has no objection? It is only a lesson, 
anyway. 

Mrs. ZimBA.ist: Let’s not count this hand: 
(to the Prince) You deal again. 


HILE the Prince is dealing, Mrs. Benkard 
carries off Mr. Street, Mr.” Pollock and 
Mr. Zimbalist to the music room. Mrs. Zim- 
balist begins to sort her cards but suddenly de- 
cides to go to the music room also, so lays her 
hand on the table and follows. Mr. Whigham 


follows too. Mr. Benkard and Prince Rospig- 


liosi are left alone at the table. Each takes a 
long drink. The Prince absent-mindedly gathers 
together the blue cards just dealt, shuffles the pack, 
and places it on top of the other blue pack. Mr. 
Benkard begins to tell about a hole in the National 
which he had once done in two and, while he is 
talking, picks up the two blue packs and shuffles 
them together. In the music-room Mr. Pollock 
sings the much discussed ballade, and responds 
generously to one encore from the audience, and 
one from himself. Mr. Zimbalist picks out an 
obligato on a wicker chair-back and Mrs. Zim- 
balist hums the aria in low and thrilling tones. 
All now return to the piazza, only to find the two 
auction survivors madly sorting the mixed blue 
packs. 

Mr. BENKARD (beating Mrs. Benkard to it): 
Of course we got them mixed. (To his wife.) 
For Heaven’s sake, my dear, why don’t you 
get some decent cards. Here, Grimmet, (calling 
to the butler), send a man over to the Piping 
Rock Club and have him get two dozen packs 
at once, a dozen reds and a dozen blues. 

Mrs. BENKARD (despairingly): Why get so 
many? There will only be more to get mixed! 

Mr. BENKARD: Come on, now, why don’t 
you begin? By the way, Mr. Street, do you 
play Mah Jong? It’s coming into vogue, you 
know. We’ve got a wonderful set, all ivory, 
you know. I bought it myself in China. I'll 
take you on as soon as the auction lesson is 
over. Come into the library and I’ll show it 
to you. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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We Nominate for the Hall 





BELA BARTOK 
Because he has proved that 
Magyar folk-tunes and Liszt 
Rhapsodies are not the only 
music that Hungary can pro- 
duce; because his music has 
poetry, wit and beauty; and, 
finally, because his much dis- 
cussed string quartet is soon to 
be introduced to America by 
the International Composer’s 
Guild 


HOPPE 


ALDOUS HUXLEY (Right 


Because he is the editor of the 
English edition of ‘‘ House and 
Garden’’; because he is the 
author of several volumes of 
witty poems and brilliant short 
stories and of a novel in the 
manner of Peacock; and. 
finally, because he is planning 
to visit America next fall 





of Fame: 





FRANS MASEREEL 
Because, in such series as ‘‘ Le 
Soleil’? and ‘‘ Passion’’, he has 
invented something like a new 
genre—the movie in wood- 
cuts; because Romain Rolland 
has written a biography of 
him; but chiefly because, as 
a social satirist, he comes 
nearer than any other con- 
temporary to filling the role 

of Hogarth and Daumier 


RING LARDNER (Below) 
Because he is quite unaware of 
the approval he is receiving in 
erudite circles; because he is 
covered with bruises from 
representing the Yale football 
team against his Harvard- 
bound boys; and finally, be- 
cause with a rare true ear he 
has set down for posterity the 
accents of the American 
language 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Rage of Mah Jong 


An Introduction to the Ancient Game of China which Has Taken America by Storm 


tion many things, some of them of the 

greatest importance in their influence 
upon our comfort and progress. In clothing, 
we are,indebted to China for silk; in food stuffs, 
for tea; in navigation, for the mariner’s com- 
pass; in war, for gunpowder; and in displays 
or celebrations for fireworks. It now looks as 
if we were about to add permanently to our 
stock of domestic amusements by adopting 
the Chinese national game, Mah Jong. 

The game has been gradually approaching 
New York from the West. As far back as last 
April it had taken a firm hold on the Pacific 
coast, where it is still all the rage, having 
largely superseded bridge. Spreading across 
the continent, it has reached Boston and 
Maine, taking in New York on its way. There 
are to-day more than a dozen persons teaching 
the game in New York city alone. 

There is a certain amount of glamor and 
romance about the history of Mah Jong. They 
say it has been played in China for so long that 
its origin long antedates history. 


[ie Chinese have given western civiliza- 


Implements of the Game 


AH JONG is played with 136 pieces, 
which closely resemble dominoes in size 
and appearance. The imported pieces which, 
in America, are sometimes called “cards”, are 
made of wood and bone, or wood and ivory, 
back to back, the denominations being on the 
bone faces. The present American sets are 
like small glazed tiles, rather thin, and liable 
to fall and expose the hand. The imported 
pieces are lighter, more convenient to play 
with, as they stand up better, especially on 
shipboard; but the wooden backs are easily 
soiled, and when soiled can be identified, which 
renders the whole set valueless for close play. 
The 136 pieces are divided into five suits. 
The three principal suits have nine pieces in 
each, numbered from 1 to 9, and each of these 
numbers has four duplicates in the same suit, 
making 36 pieces to a suit; or 108 in the three. 
It is much as if one took four packs of cards, 
threw out one suit entirely and took from the 
ace to the nine in each of the others, to make 
up a pack. 

These three suits are known respectively as 
“Tots”, “ Bamboos’”’, and “Characters”. They 
are represented by circles, by lines, and by 
Chinese characters. 

The fourth suit contains only 16 pieces; 4 
duplicates of the four “Winds”, N. S. E. and 
W. The fifth suit contains 12 pieces; 4 red 
dragons, 4 green dragons, and 4 white dragons. 
When one has played the game for a year or 
two, 8 jokers may be added, which are called 
flowers and seasons, and act as multipliers. 
They are not popular, and seldom used, as 
they greatly reduce the value of technical skill 
as compared to luck. 

There are a number of preliminaries at 
Mah Jong which have little or nothing to do 
with the actucl play, but they give the game a 
sort of Oriental atmosphere, settling some of 
the details in a leisurely and ceremonious 
manner—not particularly calculated for catch- 
ing a train. Any one who starts a game should 
have at least half an hour to spare, although it 
may be finished in five minutes. 


By R. F. FOSTER 


First of all, each player makes a throw with 
two dice, and the highest throw becomes the 
banker, with the title of “East Wind’. This 
is no empty honor, because he gets double 
pay when he wins. The next higher throw 
sits on his right, which is the Chinese position 
for the “South Wind”. There is no apparent 
reason for this reversal of the points of the 
compass, and it does not in any way affect the 
game. The others follow in the order of their 
throws, to the right. 

The players having taken their seats, the 
136 pieces are thoroughly shuffled, face down, 
and each player draws 34 at random. These 
he builds in a long wall, 17 pieces long and 2 
high, all face down. All four players simul- 
taneously push their respective walls toward 
the center of the table, where they meet at 
the corners, forming a hollow square. 
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The three principal suits in the Chinese 

game of Mah Jong, represented by circles, 

by lines and by Chinese figures. They are 

known respectively as ‘‘Dots’’, ‘‘Bam- 
boos’’, and ‘‘ Characters” 











The East Wind now takes the two dice, 
mutters a few incantations in Chinese, some- 
what similar to those used in shooting craps, 
and casts them on the table, inside the square. 
He then starts with his own wall, and counts 
one for each wall from left to right, as many 
walls as there are pips face up on the two dice. 
If the throw comes 7 or 11, it would carry the 
count completely round, once or twice, and 
finish on the west wall, which is presided over 
by the player known as the West Wind. 

This wall having been located, it is known 
as the wall to be broken. The next thing is to 
decide which of its vertebra shall be removed. 
The player upon whose wall the curse has 
fallen takes the dice and throws them again. 
He adds the number to the number previously 
thrown by the East Wind, and counts along 
the 17 pieces of his own wall, from right to left. 
Where the count stops, he takes those two 
pieces, and lays them on the top of the wall to 
the right of the opening. These two pieces 
are known as “loose tiles”. 

Having settled ail these little details, the 
East Wind begins by taking 4 pieces from the 


wall at the left of the opening. The South 
Wind, on his right, takes the next 4; the West 
wind the next 4 and so on round, 4 pieces at a 
time until each has 12. They then take one 
each, and finally the East Wind takes one 
more. This gives the East Wind 14, and the 
others 13 each. Each player then stands his 
pieces on end, facing him, and sorts them into 
suits. They are now ready for the play. 

The object of the game is to combine pieces 
of equal denomination in the same suit, so as 
to make triplets or fours; or to form sequences 
of three pieces in the same suit. Sequences 
cannot go beyond three; but there may be 
several of them in the same suit. 

As the East Wind has one piece more than 
the others, he starts the play by discarding any 
piece he pleases. If that piece can be used by 
the player on his right to complete a sequence, 
he says “Chow” and takes it, laying the 
sequence of three on the table, and then dis- 
carding anything he likes, face up, to reduce 
his hand to thirteen pieces again. It is now the 
turn of the player on his right. 

If a piece discarded will fill out a triplet or 
four of a kind for any player, no matter where 
he sits, he calls “ Pung’’, and lays the combina- 
tion on the table, face up, discarding a piece. 
It is now the turn of the player on his right. 

If the discarded piece is not claimed by 
chow, no other player can chow it, and it re- 
mains in the discards. Pung takes precedence 
of chow in calling, if two players want the 
same piece. If a piece claimed by pung is not 
taken by the player immediately to the right 
of the one who discarded it, the intermediate 
player or players lose their turn to play. 

If a discarded piece is not claimed by either 
chow or pung, the player whose turn it is 
draws one piece from the end of the wall to 
the left of the opening, and puts it in his hand 
without showing it. Then he discards. If a 
player shows four of a kind, he takes one of 
the loose tiles, and then discards. He now has 
14 pieces, the others 13 only. After both loose 
tiles have been drawn, two more are put up, 
from the right-hand side of the opening. Com- 
binations which are found in the original hand, 
or which are completed by drawing from the 
wall, are not placed on the table until the end 
of the game, unless they are four of a kind. 


How the Game Is Won 


5 ie win the game, a player must show that 
he can use every piece in his hand by 
forming four groups of some kind, and a pair. 
Only one pair is allowed. This might be four 
sequences and a pair; or two fours, two triplets 
and a pair. The moment the hand is complete, 
the player calls “AZah Jong”, and shows his 
hand, keeping separate the pieces in hand from 
those already shown on the table. Those which 
have not been shown are worth double those 
that have been made up from table discards. 

The call of Mah Jong wins the game. He's 
the only player that can count a pair as worth 
anything, but he must have a pair. Every 
player pays the winner, but he pays no one. 
The others then settle between themselves for 
the differences in their respective scores. 

So far, the game seems to be simply 4 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Oldest Golf Club in the World 


An English Player Mourns the Melancholy Passing of the Royal Blackheath Club in England 


readers to know that golf at Blackheath 

will henceforward be only a memory, and 
since the game has been played there from the 
time when James I first brought the game to 
England with his Scottish Courtiers, and since 
the Royal Blackheath Golf Club is the oldest 
golf club in the world, one may be allowed, I 
hope, to shed a sentimental tear over it. 

The Club itself, I rejoice to say, will not 
die. It will keep its proud name and tradition, 
its pictures and treasures. Negotiations are 
now pending between the Club and the Eltham 
Club nearby, which has a very pretty pleasant, 
course, and though all is not yet settled, one 
may safely say that the two Clubs will join 
on the Eltham Course under the time-honored 
name of the Royal Blackheath Golf Club. 

But the Heath itself will be no more a 
course, unless perhaps a few early-rising cou- 
ples play there before breakfast—-and so an 
historic golfing landmark disappears. It was 
an extraordinary course. There was nothing 
else quite like it, and I almost despair of con- 
veying an impression of it to those who know 
only the courses of America, trim, green, well- 
planned, beautifully kept and watered. An 
American golfer now at Cambridge, formerly 
of Princeton, said to me the other day that 
when last summer he first played over St. 
Andrews, it seemed to him like a different 
game. I wonder what he would have said if 
he had played at Blackheath. 


[: may interest Vanity Fair’s American 


A Strange and Difficult Course 
EVERTHELESS, I will try to describe it. 
You must imagine, practically in Lon- 

don, a very big, bare expanse surrounded with 
houses. In one corner there is a little ravine, 
where gorse still grows and looks strangely 
rustic in its urban surroundings. Grass covers 
this expanse but it is grass full of gray and yel- 
low and black patches, for the Heath is a great 
play-ground of the South East: myriads of 
little boys play football there and churn up the 
turf into black mud. Roads intersect it in 
every direction, metalled, civilized suburban 
roads with railings and lamp-posts and rectan- 
gular edges of granite from under which neither 
the most skilful nor the most prodigious niblick 
shot can extract a golf ball. 

Here and there are bold undulations made 
by ancient and cavernous gravel pits, wherein 
the grass now grows, and if you look carefully 
you may see just beyond the bank of a pit, 
with a road and railings behind it, a patch of 
turf something smoother and greener than the 
rest. That, I may tell you, is, or was, a green. 
You can see no flag on it and there never was 
one. It would be vain to put flags up for they 
would certainly be stolen: if you were to play, 
you and your opponent would share a fore- 
caddie to go forward and show the hole. For 
the same reason—that they would certainly 
be stolen—there have never been any tins in 
the Blackheath holes. 

It does not sound very promising, does it? 
You will have divined that the lies are not 
likely to be good and in fact they were always 
rough and difficult. What made this fact the 
more crucial, particularly in the days of the 
guttie ball, was the inordinate length of some 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


of the holes. There were two in succession that 
measured roughly 600 and 500 yards respec- 
tively. Remember that it was rather the ex- 
ception to be able to use a wooden club through 
the green, that there were only seven holes all 
told, that twenty-one holes constituted a 
match and that therefore you faced these two 
tremendous holes three times in one afternoon. 

No wonder Mr. Horace Hutchinson once de- 
scribed a short-hitting golfer, finishing twenty- 





ALFREO ACKERMAN AND SONS 


MR. WILLIAM INNES, THE BLACKHEATH 
GOLFER 


This is probably the best known golfing picture 
in the world. It was the work of Lemuel Abbott, 
a famous “‘sporting”’ portraitist (1760-1803) who 
painted, much in the manner of his friend and 
contemporary, Henry Raeburn, during the last 
part of the eighteenth century. The original of 
this painting is generally supposed to be at Black- 
heath, but, as our author explains, the portrait 
has entirely disappeared and no amount of 
searching has brought it to view. A close scrutiny 
of the print will reveal a bottle protruding from 
the caddie’s pocket 


cne holes at Blackheath, as feeling “as if he 
had been driving ever since he was a little 
boy’. Moreover, that I may curdle your 
blood a little more, that longest hole was 600 
yards long on a straight line. But to play on 
the straight line involved a plunge into a very 
big gravel pit where the lies were excessively 
bad. It was generally considered wise to make 
a detour on the high ground, making the hole 
still longer. 

Probably you will have come to the conclu- 
sion that golf on Blackheath was a doubtful 
pleasure. Yet that is not to do it justice. It 
was hardly pleasurable, perhaps, and yet the 
game had about it the elements of greatness. 
Whatever else Blackheath was, it was not a 
course on which to encounter a better man 
than yourself. It called for great shots: I have 
seen wonderful shots played there. It called 
for length and strength, resource and judgment 


and a great variety of strokes. There was, say 
what you like, a thrill about it that did not 
merely spring from romantic associations. It 
was golf that was never cut and dried as too 
much inland golf is—a drive down the middle, 
a mashie niblick shot on to a closely guarded 
green and there you are. 

There was nothing of that sort; you had a 
wide choice of lines open to you and a wide 
choice of strokes. There was one hole in par- 
ticular with a little triangle of green bordered 
on all its three sides, if I remember aright, by 
roads. There were three courses open to you 
—you might pitch right on to the green, but 
when the ground was hard you would not stay 
there; you might pitch on the road in front of 
the green, which was more hopeful; or you 
might pitch with almost insolent daring on the 
ground short of the road, and trust to bounding 
over it. In either of these last two cases the 
danger was great but it was not all luck: there 
was skill and courage in it too. 

It used to be considered very good play to 
do the seven holes in thirty-five strokes—an 
average of fives! That it was good is proved 
by the fact that the medal record for three 
rounds, by Mr. F. S. Ireland, was ror. It was 
done with a guttie ball. With a rubber-cored 
ball the hundred has been on rare occasions 
just beaten, but as a medal record I believe 
Mr. Ireland’s score still stands and it will now 
stand to the end of time, for Blackheath’s 
medal days are over. 


Some Blackheath History 


ES, it was a curious game and since the war 

the course has deteriorated so much that it 
became a poor game, but it was not so once and 
I have found that good golfers always most 
appreciated that wild, hard, indomitable some- 
thing that was so characteristic of Blackheath. 
As the famous old Scotsman said of golf it- 
self, it might well have been said of Black- 
heath that it was “aye fechtin’ against ye”. 
The history of the Royal Blackheath Club 
has often been written and I will not do it 
again. But it may be pleasant to look for a 
moment at some of the minutes which record 
the doings, both golfing and convivial, of this 


ancient Society. The earliest minute is dated © 


1787 and though a silver club hung with silver 
balls bears the earlier date of 1766 it is really 
nothing more than a hallowed tradition that 
the Club was founded in James I’s reign. That 
first minute dealt with a meeting at a Choco- 
late House and it is clear that these Scotsmen 
exiled in England liked dining as well as golfing. 
On every Saturday between April and Novem- 
ber they met to play and when they had played 
they dined and they wined and made bets with 
one another in hogsheads of claret, sometimes 
on golf matches, sometimes on the events of 
the day as that (in 1792) “ Monsieur Dumou- 
rier, now Commander of the Northern Army 
of France, was not advanced to the rank of 
Colonel in the French Service previous to the 
present Revolution”. They would discuss a 
“nice turtle’, or a haunch of venison when 
anybody gave them one, and when a member 
of the Society married they drank his “ mar- 
riage noggin” and later on when the time 
(Continued on page 92) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The $25,600 Isotta- 
Fraschini sedan-limou- 
sine with body by 
Budd of Philadelphia, 
which was the most ex- 
pensive and amazing 
car of the recent Auto- 
mobile Salon 


Non-Standardized Features of the New Automobiles 


Evidences of Originality, Here and There, in Cars and Accessories 


EPEATEDLY we have made 

the statement that all over 

the world motor cars are be- 
coming standardized, both in ap- 
pearance and in structural details. 
This is absolutely and precisely true 
and it comes from the very natural 
desire of car manufacturers every- 
where to produce the greatest num- 
ber of machines possible by the 
most economical methods. This 
applies not only to the vast output 
of cars in the lighter and cheaper 
classes but to the more expensive 
models as well, and it includes not 
only the manufacturers of standard 
automobiles but, likewise, most of 
the coachmakers who build cars to 
order. 

In the case of the latter, however, 
the fault, if fault it be, does not lie 
with them, but entirely with their 
customers. A surprising feature of 
the custom body business of the 
past three years has been the un- 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 








stealing a ride. We thought at 
first that this latter was an entirely 
new idea, but find that it was em- 
ployed extensively in the old car- 
riage building days. 

The most prominent feature of 
this year’s body building, judging 
from the New York and Chicago 
Salons, is the raised panel effect 
which appeared on some of the 
Minervas, Locomobiles,  Isotta- 
Fraschinis and other cars designed 
by LeBaron, Brooks-Ostruk and 
other well-known creators of motor 
car styles. An example of this is 
shown on the second page of this 
article on a very novel Isotta- 
Fraschini cabriolet by LeBaron. 
In this case the panel starts in a 
point at the radiator cap and ex- 
tends in a widening sweep clear 
around the body. Each of the cars 
which displayed this feature adopt- 
ed a different arrangement. Wheth- 
er this will become a popular style 


mistakable trend toward conserva- 
tism. Therefore, it is getting more 
difficult to find accessory features 
and examples of coach building 
which are unusual but which, at 
the same time, do not enter into 
that forbidden domain designated 
by the term “freak”’. 

The recent Salons at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, and at 





Two glimpses of 
the Budd Isotta- 
Fraschini. The 
photograph above 
shows the self-act- 
ing steps and step 
lights, the interior 
done in midnight 
blue broadcloth 
and white French 
ivory, the powerful 
searchlight and the 
fender-well for the 
extra tires 


At the left is shown 
the spiked bumper 
on the Isotta-Fra- 
schini by Budd. 
This feature is a 
relic of old carriage 
days. Note, also, 
the sizable touring 
trunk and the win- 
dows etched witha 
flower design 


is in the lap of the Gods. Possibly 
it is a little too ornate for our 
present subdued tastes. On the 
other hand, it may be just the thing 
for those people who are making 
the sport roadster and touring car 
popular and who want a little 
livelier note in their closed cats. 
In the four separate displays 
held in New York during Show 


the Hotel Drake, Chicago, were 

redolent of unusual touches in body 

making and equipment. But, upon 

close inspection and a reference to old styles, 
it was found that most of these ideas were 
simply rejuvenations of automotive thoughts 
of other years which had found form in previ- 
ous sessions of the Salons in New York, London 
and Paris. 

From the standpoint of luxurious fitments, 
the most interesting car I have seen this year 
—and, oh, Lord, how many I have had to see! 
—was the Isotta-Fraschini sedan-limousine 
with body executed by Budd of Philadelphia. 
Three pictures of it are shown on this page but 
they do not give a true idea of its amazing de- 
tails. Looking at it from the outside when it 
is closed, it is a stately, graceful machine, 
quite conservative in its dark blue and black 
finish, its long sweeping lines and its substan- 
tial roof with dark leather rear quarter. But 
the interior is quite another matter. As the 





doors are opened, littie individual aluminum 
steps fold down from their position flush with 
the body sides and for each an electric light 
pops into luminosity. The upholstery is in 
midnight blue with each panei outlined in 
white silk. All of the interior fittings, including 
vanity case, smoking set, tonneau clock, win- 
dow moldings and three robe rails, are in 
white French ivory and there are two flower 
vases of the same material, with pink electric 
lights concealed in them, which shed their 
effulgence in a subdued manner like little 
theatrical fireplaces. Each window is etched 
with a flower design. 

Looking again at the exterior, we see that a 
spare tire on either side is parked in a sunken 
well in the fenders. At the rear there is a large 
touring trunk and below it a bumper fitted with 
sharp spikes to prevent uninvited guests from 


week—the National Show at the 

Grand Central Palace, the Over- 

flow Show in the Hotel Commo- 
dore, the Second Annual Body Builders’ Show 
at the Twelfth Regiment Armory and _ the 
“Style Show” at Madison Square Garden—I 
saw only two bodies which were really revolu- 
tionary in their construction. One of these was 
the Portsmouth body on a Cadillac chassis dis- 
played at the Palace. It was a big, husky 
sedan-limousine with all its lower panels, in- 
cluding the sides of its hood, done in polished 
mahogany. Its upper panels were in metal 
painted a brilliant purple, while its leather 
roof and rear trunk were the same color. On 
its left running board there stood an enormous 
heavy metal basket for carrying a bag of goll 
clubs. 

The other radical body design was exhibited 
on a Packard chassis in the lobby of the 
Commodore. It was a beautiful car designed 
by Mr. George J. Mercer of the Society ol 
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An interesting little combination ash-tray 

and match-box, which fits almost anywhere, 

has a swivel clamp for movability and comes 
in brass in a variety of finishes 








(Above) The interior of a Minerva sedan- 

limousine by Brooks-Ostruk reveals the 

employment of two different styles of up- 

holstery with happy results. This was one 1 
of the Salon cars 


(Above) Interior of a 4-passenger sport 
sedan by Brewster on the British Lan- 
chester chassis, with removable left rear 
seat and a folding right one, for carrying 
bulky baggage. The upholstery is brown 
with bright wood trim and beamed ceiling 


(Center, above) An example of 
the new raised panel effect 
which gives such excellent 
chances for original color 
schemes. This is shown on an 
Isotta-Fraschini cabriolet de- 
signed by LeBaron. This car 
has a number of other notable 
features, including something 
new in removable upholstery 


(Left) This little gem is a 

Dodge roadster with body 

built by Don Lee of California 

for Mrs. J. J. Mitchell, Jr. 

(formerly Lolita Armour) of 
Chicago 


(Below) A smoking combina- 
tion which contains an electric 
cigar-lighter and a removable 
ash-tray, both mounted in a 
case of satin silver, finished in 
genuine black leather. Can 
be installed almost anywhere 
on any car. It costs $15.00 


Below) A practical automo- 

bile engine and radiator heater, 

2 inches in diameter, 11 inches 

long; operates from any elec- 

tric socket and can be placed 

anywhere under the hood. It 
costs $3.5C 





Chevrolet, embodies the use of copper fins 
directly united with the iron cylinder walls for 
the purpose of conveying the excess engine 
heat to the air. The high efficiency of copper 
for heat transmission is well known but hither- 
to it has not been feasible to attach it directly 
to the cylinder walls because no method was 
known of permanently uniting copper with 


Automotive Engineers, with whom we have 
often taken issue on the subject of body 
names, but who certainly knows how to de- 
sign a car. The entire body is constructed on 
such a new principle, employing wood and 
fabric, that I am going to describe it at length 
later on. It is the invention of Mr. Kenneth 
L. Childs, and, I believe, will create a con- 





siderable change in the method of manufactur- cast iron. 

ing closed bodies for American cars. The General Motors Research Laboratories 
Unquestionably, the most interesting me- have worked long and arduously at this prob- 

chanical feature displayed at the National si es 2 a ee lem and the result is the new copper-cooled 

Automobile Show at New York was the Chev- alec ae eee Tween eG a oe car which is something like 130 pounds lighter 

rolet ““copper-cooled” car. The cooling sys- same sand drab broadcloth as the car, with on account of the elimination of radiator, water 


tem of this little machine, which is to be sold pra Me inarag ier greg Kony paca gsr ge a jackets and water pump. The copper fins are 


at prices $200 above that of the larger standard President’s cmblem at the top (Continued on page 90) 
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(Above) A comparison of the new streamlined 

Rumpler “Raindrop” car with an ordinary Ger- 

man automobile, showing the minimized wind re- 

sistance of the former, with the driving seat in 
front and the motor over the rear axle 





(Above) A German adaptation of the 

motor wheel idea. This device is instantly 

applicable to any bicycle and gives con- 

siderable speed while demanding only a 
very low operating cost 


(Below) Miss Hildegard von der Platen, 
well known Dresden actress, in her ““Anfa”’ 
side-car limousine, very popular in Ger- 
many, because of its economical operation 








(Below) The new Farag 
streamlined car, designed in 
the Zeppelin Aeronautical 
Laboratory at Friedrichshafen 


VANITY FAIR 


AMERICAN NEWS 
ASSOCIATION 


(Left) A new motor bicycle with the engine on the 
handle bars. It is called the “‘Flottweg” and is 
used in the German Aerial Mail Service 





Here is the German idea of a motorcycle 

for ladies. It is called the Mazola and 

allows the fair passenger to direct the 

machine while sitting in a comfortable 
and natural position 


(Below) The Leyal light car, driven by a 

wire protected air screw, has an 8 h.p. 

2-cylinder air-cooled engine and stream- 
lined limousine body 


Motor Novelties from Germany 


Interesting Types of Motor Vehicles Designed to Produce Mileage With a Saving in Gasoline 
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When a fur-lined coat is fast- 
ened by buttons instead of 
loops (which is the most prac- 
tical way) the fur on the lower 
lapel should run only to the 
button holes, but how seldom 
do we see this detail properly 
executed! 


For The Well Dressed Man 


Showing Some of the Properly Constructed Coats of the Hour and 


for men is always practical. Any detail in 

the cut of clothes which does not prove so 
is sure to pass out of fashion. A point to prove 
this statement is illustrated above in the fur- 
lined coat with the fur collar. A fur-lined coat 
may be fastened in two ways; by buttons and 
button holes and by buttons and loops. The 
most practical is the button and button hole. 
Note that the fur collar below the notch is 
faced to the edge of the button holes only. 
This is purely for practical reasons; it is in- 
tended to save the fur from wear and make it 
easier to fasten. The three coats illustrated on 
this page are the essentials of a man’s coat 
closet. They cover about every need and occa- 
sion. The close-fitting Chesterfield made of 


[: the last analysis, smart wearing apparel 





Their Most Important Features 














The Guards Coat.—Showing proper length, 

placement of buttons, pockets and belt. Many 

imitations of this garment are made without the 

fullness in back, the inverted pleat, etc., but 

these productions all lack the fineness which the 
correct garment possesses 





some light-weight, soft, black material, which 
is warm though not bulky, is the ideal evening 
and dress coat. The guards coat is a favorite 
with every man because it is becoming to 
almost all types and suited to many occa- 
sions. It is usually made in a dark blue ma- 
terial, but it is equally correct when made in 
dark brown, dark gray or mixed material. The 
draped overcoat is generally made in a medium 
weight material, for, because of the lack of a 
belt, it does not cling so closely to the body and 
is therefore more suited to mild weather than a 
fitted coat. A loose hanging draped coat is 
usually most becoming to a tall man, because 
it takes height to carry off the unbroken line 
of its fullness. It is an excellent traveling coat. 








A double breasted semi-shapely Chester- 
field overcoat with rather easy draped 
skirts which has a close-fitting appearance 
but which allows ease for all movements 
of the body, is a perfect dress overcoat 


A double-breasted full-draped coat, show- 
ing its correct hang. The fronts fall easily 
and the back drapes in two folds from 
slightly below the blades, which gives the 
four-fold effect at lower edge, as shown 
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| Vanity Fair’s Guide in 
the Ready-to-Wear 


It is our purpose to illustrate on this page. 


1. Acorrectly cut suit which Vanity Fair can 
recommend for spring wear is made in the 
medium weight materials described below. 
At left—black and white, or brown and 

white homespun. Center—diamond weave 4 
in taupe with faint gold brown stripe. At 
right—blue-gray weave with dark blue and 
brown lines. Price of suit $70.00. Extra knick- 

ers $20.00 (Made by Hickey-Freeman) 


carefully selected models from the ready-to- 

wear manufacturers which are appropriate to 
| the smartly dressed man’s wardrobe. The 
i models are listed under the manufacturers’ 
| names, so that they may be easily traced to 
the shops which carry that make of clothing. 
| Vanity Fair is pleased to supply on request 
} any additional information regarding the 

models shown 











3. This model differs from the one 

shown opposite only in that it has no 

half beli and no breast pocket. The 

material is the same. Both models 

come in tan, taupe and two shades of 

brown. Correct for town and country 
wear. Price $110.00 


2. This double breasted overcoat, | 
with belted back, is made of a domes- 
tic camelshair which is the equal of 
anything made abroad. The material 
is soft, light in weight yet warm. A 
companion coat is described opposite. 
Price $110.00 (Made by Dobbs) 








5. An interesting type 
of country coat is im- 
ported from England 
by Cruger, Inc. It is 
made of a knitted fa- 
bric which resembles 2 
medium homespun in 
weight. In a mixed 
weave of light brown 
and cream, it is some- 
thing new and exceed- 
ingly smart for country 
knock-about wear 

Price $95.00 Ab 
witl 
ber 
thir 


| 4. Here are the cor- 
| rectly cut flannel slacks 
| for spring and summer. 
} Wide in the leg, pleated 
at waist line and hung 
from a broad waist 
band they are the lat- 
est and smartest thing. 
In black and white and 
brown and white finely 
striped flannel they are 
sold at $16.00 
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Linen and cotton mixed hand- 
kerchiefs imported from France 
in blue, corn, green and mauve 
are very smart and very inex- 
pensive at $1.75 each 





A narrow silk elastic in brown and 
white, blue and white and black and 
white checks is fashioned into this 
excellent model of garter. Price $1.00 





A very practical rig skin cigarette case 

‘with capacity for twenty cigarettes. 

It folds over and is held by a flap 
fastened by snaps. Price $10.00 


An 


imported English silk 
robe of black striped in blue, 
white, red, purple or green 
with figured black silk collar 
and cuffs. Price, $35.00 


A New York shop that specializes in collars has found the secret of 
the perfect model. It is one which is cut high in back and low in 
front. Note that those at the right and left meet at the top while 
the one at center allows a space for the tie. Below, cut of collars is 
shown. Price $6.00 per dozen for model at left and right. In center 
-price $10.00 per dozen 





A blutcher plain-toe shoe 
with a composition rub- 
ber sole; the sort of 
thing that is now very 
Popular in England. 
Price of shoe, $6.80 


If you care to buy any article illus- 
trated in the Well Dressed Man De- 
partment, Vanity Fair will gladly tell 
you the manufacturer’s name or the 
dealer from whom it may be purchased. 
Simply indicate the article and the page 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 














This new hog skin glove 

will wear like iron and 

take on a fine color. 
Price, $4.50 


practical feature. 
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Voile handkerchiefs from France 
in solid colors of blue, corn, 
mauve and green with a bold 
white line are also $1.75 each 


English foulards for spring. From left 
to right—a red, black and yellow de- 
sign—a pattern in light blue and white 
or brown and white—and another in 
red, black and yellow. Price $1.50 





The ideal man’s hair brush—it has 
stiff bristles, a large round ebony back 
and a short handle which is a very 
Price $6.00 





on which it is pictured. If you prefer, 

Vanity Fair will buy it for you free of 

charge. Enclose your check drawn to 

the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing 

Company, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City 


The porpoise hide shoe 
needs only a soft cloth to 
give it a brilliant polish. 
This model for street and 
formal day wear. Price, 
$14.00 (The same model 
in Scotch grain $14.00) 








In the case of the small bow 
tie, worn with a wing collar, 
great care should be taken to 
obtain a very tight knot. Wear 
the wings of the bow well for- 
ward to accentuate the butter- 
fly effect which is the thing of 
the moment 





VANITY FAIR 


The popular “sailor knot” tie 
is worn jutting out a little bit, 
as shown in this illustration. 
This tie is frequently worn 
with a stickpin but it must be 
of the simplest type, as con- 
spicuous jewelry is not in 
vogue in London 


Notes on Fashions from London 
Sobriety is the Keynote of the Spring Display of Haberdashery in London 


of present day men’s fashions in London. 

The one exception to the above, is the 
mode launched by the Prince of Wales at a 
recent golf tournament in Scotland, when he 
wore one of the multi-colored sweaters from 
the Shetlands, of which an almost exact coun- 
terpart is to be found in the gaily hued stock- 
ing-caps and mufflers of the “voyageur” in 
Canada. Quite a number of leading West End 
outfitters are now stocking such sweaters and 
scarves. 

Generally speaking then, the plainest of 
patterns are the rule, and this fact will be 
brought out by the following notes on accesso- 
ries. 

The ties now worn by the smart men of Lon- 
don are either plain black, black with a diag- 
onal pattern in gray or white, gray with the 
same diagonal stripe, or close checks in a 
variety of combinations, such as dull red, pur- 
ple, dark blue or gray with white. This does 
not, of course, apply to the school or regimental 
tie which is worn in England in season and out 
regardless of the present whims of fashion. 
However, they are only worn with informal 
lounge suits. 

A point with regard to the “‘sailor-knot” tie 
is that the knot itself is small and that the tie 
is worn jutting out a little, or making, as it 
were, a fiying buttress from the collar to the 
top of the waistcoat opening. This form of 
tie is very frequently worn with a pin, but it is 
not fashionable to overdo one’s jewellery these 
days, and only the plainest stick pin is per- 
missible. 

With the bow tie, great care should be taken 
to obtain a very tight knot, with the wings of 
the bow well forward to ensure the correct 
butterfly effect, which is the thing at the 
moment. It may be added that a bow tie 
should be narrow and not flowing. This applies 
particularly to the dress tie. Incidentally, it 
may be remarked that 
the bow tie is never 
worn with a double 
collar by the smart 
Englishman. 

Spats remain the 
correct thing. There 
is, however, a definite 
tendency to give up 


Got present is now distinctly the keynote 











Spats are still the correct 

thing. They are made in 

faun and gray cloth, and 

when worn with morning 

clothes, should be lighter in 

color than when worn with 
lounge suits 


the white canvas ones 
and this is chiefly 
because it is almost 
impossible to cut them 
so that they will keep 








The one exception to the mode for sobriety is 

the multi-color Shetland sweater which the 

Prince of Wales introduced at a recent golf 
tournament in Scotland 





The ties worn by the smart men in London 
today are either plain black, black with a 
diagonal pattern in gray or white, gray with 
some diagonal stripe, or a variety of checks in 
dull red, purple, dark blue, or gray with white 








Very fine watch chains worn straight across 
the waistcoat without passing through the 
button hole, are the fashion at the moment for 
both day wear and evening. The pocket watch 
is again taking the place of the wrist watch 





their shape after a few washings More and 
more men are taking to the felt spats on all 
occasions. The only difference between those 
for a lounge suit and for a morning coat is 
that the latter are in more tender colors. For 
socks, it is increasingly fashionable to wear 
plain black or brown silk for town wear. The 
vogue of the light-colored sock is a thing of the 
past. Similarly, the fancy topped golf stocking 
has been ousted by its plain brother, and it is 
hardly ever now that one sees the gaily hued 
tasselled garters borrowed from Highland cos- 
tume and which were all the rage before. 

There is great variety in the types of collars 
being worn in London at the moment. In the 
double variety you may indifferently choose 
the long point with the narrow opening, the 
long point very sharply cut away to each side, 
or the normal short point. In single collars, 
either broad or narrow wings are permissible. 
There is, however, one feature by which they 
are all akin, and that is that they are worn 
narrow and of medium height. 

Shirtings are at the moment almost invaria- 
bly striped, and the various spot patterns are 
never seen. The above applies only to lounge 
suits and country clothes wear, for with morn- 
ing coats the tendency is to wear plain white. 
This does not mean that the striped shirt can- 
not be worn with the morning coat, but it 
most emphatically means that the striped 
shirt with a striped collar to match should be 
worn with lounge suits only. This vogue of 
collar and shirt to match is a very popular one 
and applies to all shirtings, except flannel ones. 

In the matter of dress shirts, fancy piques 
are beginning to show themselves again and 
one very smart man about town has launched 
the fashion of shirt, tie and dress waist-coat, 
all made of the same pique. 

Fancy handkerchiefs have gone by the board 
with all the other whims and peculiarities of 
last season. Occasionally one sees a plain 
colored silk handkerchief, but white is much 
more the thing. 

The short jacket 
with striped or 
checked trousers is 
rather past the fash- 
ion here, but one 
sees it used occasion- 
ally. The newest ten- 
dency in this respect is Instead of the qed 
to wear tweed or close Pros¥e. reg ae iat 
homespun trousers in- man is now wearing this 
stead of cashmere  YEr¥ Plain golf shoe which 


° “4 has no perforations and no 
with this coat. toe cap 
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A hot. bracer on a cold’ day! 7 


A steaming cup of Campbells Tomato Soup 
Jrom your thermos bottle! 


a 
is 


te) 








At every sort of out-door sport 
I love to take my fling 

And then wind up with Campbell’s cup 
To make me fairly sing. 


Com 
CAMDEN, N.J., U-S.A- 





A ‘vigorous sports. cup 


Drink it after your morning gallop. Or a round of winter- 
tules golf. Or a brisk hike. Or a long motor ride these chilly 
days. Nothing in the world better as a “pick-up” than a piping-. 
hot cup of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. There’s a welcome tang 
in it—the spice of pure juices from luscious ripe tomatoes. 
Enriched with butter and seasoned to the king’s taste by 
Campbell’s skilled chefs, it is tempting, nourishing, wholesome. 
Place it frequently, also, on your regular menu. It’s a soup to 
grace the proudest luncheon or dinner table. Prepared with 
milk or cream and served as a Cream of Tomato it has a 
delectable smoothness and a special richness prized by the 
experienced epicure. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


vant qe 4 
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My little personal airplane is 
so small that I keep it in a 2- 
3 aad car garage and I have no 
sites Saew tie. eat negotiating bea 
take-o alone every ay 
My C d My Airpl 
The Constant Use of Both Allows a Comparison of Cost, Pleasure and Utility, Favoring the Plane 
By LAWRENCE SPERRY 
E eo <7 experi- P velopment of the automo- 
ence. So, at east we bile to its present status of 
are told. And yet often, widespread use that we are 


despite experience, we point 
blank refuse to learn. It is 
then that, to misquote Em- 
ily Dickinson, God is in the 
habit of sending a fact to 
scuttle our balloon. A very 
recent fact is the airplane 
for every day usage. Mem- 
ories of past experiences 
should have taught us that 
it would be so used, but we 
have not been amenable to 
instruction. 

We knew that when our 
unnamed predecessor first 
yoked a pair. of oxen to- 
gether, when Robert Ful- 
ton launched the first 
steamboat, when the first 
railroad appeared and the 
first automobile, they were 
greeted with suspicion, ridi- 
cule and opposition until, 










é ae 


I own both a car and 
an airplane. The 
initial cost of each 


ior uta 


The board for instru- 
ments on the little 
plane, in which I 


able to prophesy the future 
of the airplane. First the 
auto had to pass through 
the purely experimental 
stage and prove itself a reli- 
able unit of transportation. 
When enough people were 
using the automobile to 
make of it a commercial 
possibility their influence 
brought about an effort to 
improve roads. This move- 
ment quickly assumed a na- 
tional character and re- 
moved the chief obstacle in 
the path of the automobile. 
With good roads and in- 
creased traffic came the one 
remaining need of the auto- 
mobile—supply and repair 
stations. 

The airplane has already 
passed beyond the experi- 


. + E was about the same, have made dozens 
despite skepticism, they be- $5,000, but the air- of trips around the mental stage, and_ has 
came part of the daily life _ plane, mile for mile, country, isnottoany proved itself a reliable 


of the people. Yet when the 
first airplane appeared it 
was greeted with the same 
scoffing antagonism and to- 
day, when it has passed 


is pleasanter, easier 
and cheaper to oper- 
ate. Traffic jams on 
the roads below mean 
nothing to the flyer 












great degree different 
from that on my car, 
but en route the 
plane requires very 
much less attention 


means of transportation—a 
fact demonstrated daily by 
the Air Mail Service. It is 
ready to make its appeal to 
hundreds of people as 4 





new and interesting plea- 
sure craft, providing the old 
opposition and skepticism, 
the old reluctance to accept 
what is new, can be over- 
come. Once.this antiquated 
antagonism is vanquished 
the popularity of the air- 
plane is certain to reach the 
(Continued on page 86) 


through the experimental —_— 
stages and should be taking . a NY 


its place in our traffic and ae > =. ——— 
' ¥ P: Se, 
3 < * pts fF 


commerce, this same unrea- 
Ant ( hy 















soning opposition is holding 
back its development. 

People as a whole look 
upon the airplane as a 
means of achieving a thrill, 
a recipe for publicity, an 
easy method of breaking 
one’s neck. It will, of 
course, do any of these 
things, but its real purpose ; 
is to become the means of : Se Sine, 
long distance travel—just , : 
as the automobile is today 
the universal vehicle for 
short distances. 

It is by studying the de- 


/pe 





x ee © 
quires far less effort than to drive a car 


\ 
= 
US 
from Briarcliff into New York on a Sun- { 4 


day afternoon - 


To fly from New York to Washington re- 
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The Secret 
of the 


Sampler 






-ady 
peri- 


able 


is in the background of eighty years—three genera- 
tions of fine ideals in candy making. 


The success of the Sampler is due not only to 
the quality of the chocolates and confections inside, 
but to the happy choice of the ten kinds in the 
cept seventeen ounce package, called by courtesy a 
ver “pound.” 

It is the continent-covering candy, sold in all 
those selected stores (usually the best drug stores 
in every community), that are agents for the sale 
of Whitman’s Chocolates. 


The Sampler is a liberal education in quality 
sweets. It points the way to equally individual 
and meritorious assortments, made, packed, sealed 
and guaranteed by Whitman’s. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Also makers of Whitman’s Instantancous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
San Francisco Branch: 449 Minna St. 














EARL & WILSON 


For after six o’clock— 


when comfort accentuates good taste 


© _— 
(GUA Dress Collars 


are made of especially woven fabrics for 


longer laundry service. 


Their extra tailor- 


ing shows in the style and fit. 


EARLWOOD, 


The latest style in wing collars. 


Also popular for business wear. 
PO} 


(GU Dress Shirts 


WS Gvel weer Mw telsame mols ltietatl@urtesertimtere 
carefully tailored so that the bosoms will 
elelamolti(icmel mt ecluns (aaa mel thera 


PRINCE ALBERT 
No. 3 
Plain starched bosom 
and cuffs. 


PRINCE ALBERT 
No. 44 
Fine tucked soft pique 
square bosom, with soft 
double cuffs. 


- 


PRINCE ALBERT 
No. 19 
Fancy English pique 
bosom and cuffs. 


SKIBO, 

No. 30 
Bosom of sé€mi-soft web- 
bing cloth pique, which 
will not wilt, wrinkle or 
crumple. Can be laun- 
dered at home. 





COLLARS @2) SHIRTS 
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A convertible touring car with Mom body on a Voisin chassis. Note 

the raised panel effect, so prominent at the American Salons; the wire 

wheels, the unique tire carrier, the neat rounded moldings and the in- 
teresting step features 


Kuropean Motoring 
Looking Back at the Paris and Olympiu Shows 


By COUTTS BISS 


HE Paris Salon and the Olympia 

[ Show are of the past. The sump- 

tuous motor feast was spread before 
a million eyes; the select few who came 
prepared in wedding garments to partici- 
pate have made their choice and are dis- 
bursed, and now must be redeemed those 
promises to pay extracted by the suave 
salesmen with fascinating wares to 
offer. 

These be hard times in England. There- 
fore, the finding of the necessary cash 
may be a prosaic, if somewhat difficult, 
task, but man will accomplish what his 
heart is set upon and there is being seen 
upon the roads the trickling, but steadily 
increasing, stream of those new models 
lately exhibited in all their glory. Those 
of the workaday world with dreams of 
ownership still unfulfilled are suffering 
from the necessary reaction of overgazing 
upon the latest production of the engi- 
neering genii who preside over the destinies 
of a thousand firms. And, when all is 
said and done, it is difficult to speak of 
progress made in more than general 
terms, for the automobile mills grind 
slowly, though the strident song of adver- 
tisements would lead the uninitiated to 
believe that perfection is achieved and 
advancement made by leaps and bounds 
and not by measured paces. 


HE one car which stands out above 

the rest for originality of design is, 
undoubtedly, the 14-40 h.p. Lancia, the 
product of an Italian firm presided over 
by the old time racing driver of that 
name who has made history in the past 
under the aegis of the Fiat Company. 
From its start, the firm of Lancia has 
been known both for the originality and 
the very high quality of its product and 
in the new 14-40 its reputation has been 
maintained. 

Chassis frame, there is none; a pressed 
steel skeleton construction serves the 
dual purpose of body and chassis frame, 
covered with specially pressed and welded 
steel panels. Upholstered, with detacha- 
ble seats and backs, it has all the appear- 
ance of a low, rakish sporting body, very 
popular over here today. And its appear- 
ance does not belie its performance. 
Despite the small engine capacity of just 
over 2 litres, it has an output of some 45 
h.p. and a speed of over 70 miles an hour. 

The skeleton frame extends the whole 
length from the radiator to the rear panel, 
which is hinged and opens into a compart- 
ment containing the petrol tank and a 
traveling trunk. Between the dashboard 
and the radiator, on a small tubular sub- 
frame, are mounted the engine and gear 
box and at the rear the live axle is at- 


tached by means of springs and shackles 
to the body frame. 

A central tunnel carries the propeller 
shaft, thus giving a very low center of 
gravity, although the car has a clearance 
of 8 inches; what is more, the height of the 
top of the scuttle dash from the ground is 
only 43 inches. This doubtless accounts 
for the extraordinary feeling of road 
worthiness, even at high speeds. 

The front axle is tubular and bolted 
directly to the radiator housing, but there 
are no springs in the usually accepted 
meaning, suspension being by coil springs 
and hydraulic shock absorbers in the 
cylinders of which the coil springs are 
housed, all encased and rustproof. Like 
most of the new Continental European 
cars, front wheel brakes are fitted and the 
drums are inside the road wheels. 

The engine is most interesting and fol- 
lows the practice of the Lancia 8-cylinder 
35 h.p. machine of last year. It is a V- 
type with the cylinders set at an angle of 
only 30 degrees, but staggered and not 
opposite one another. When the valve 
cover is in position, there is nothing to 
indicate, beyond the slight increase in 
width and the reduction in length, that 
the engine is other than of the usual verti- 
cal type. The total weight of the com- 
plete car, with spare wheels and tools, 
with radiator and tank filled, does not 
exceed three-quarters of a ton, indeed a 
remarkable accomplishment. 


THE Royal Automobile Club, known 
to many American and Canadian 
readers through the hospitality extended 
during the late war to overseas officers, 
has just completed its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, which was celebrated by a huge 
banquet held in Covent Garden Theatre. 
Founded toward the end of 1897 by Mr. 
F. R. Simms, and known originally as the 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, few, if any, in those days foresaw 
the possibilities of the automobile and 
certainly none foresaw the enormous 
growth of the Club, which today numbers 
19,000 members and owns perhaps the 
finest clubhouse in London. 

In 1903 King Edward the Seventh be- 
came patron of the Club, but it was not 
until 1906 that the title of Royal Auto- 
mobile Club was assumed and permission 
to use the term “Royal” granted by His 
Majesty. Among the six chairmen who 
have presided over the destinies of the 
Club since its foundation may be men- 
tioned His Highness the Marquis of Cam- 
bridge, His Serene Highness the late 
Prince Francis of Teck and the Honoura- 
ble Sir Arthur Stanley G.B.E.C.B., the 
present chairman, 
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The character and prestige of Cadillac 
owners impart special significance to their 
cordial praise of their car. 


Almost without exception, the men and 
women who own Cadillacs are prominent 
in the professional, business, social or 
public life of their communities. 


In many instances, they are celebrities of 
international importance, honored for their 
attainments in the old world and inthenew. 


Naturally, these men and women select 
their motor car with the most par- 
ticular care. 


It must be beautiful and fine, because love 


of these qualities is woven deeply into 
their being by prolonged intimacy with 
fine and beautiful things. 


In addition, it must be a leader —in all ot 
the elements which comprise motor car 
leadership—in order adequately to rep- 
resent their ideals and standards. 


Above all it must be dependable, for 
the importance of their affairs makes 
reliability not merely a virtue, but a 
cardinal necessity. 


All of these qualities they know that the 
Cadillac possesses, and their choice of 
the car is one of the most graceful trib- 
utes that could be paid to its leadership. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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VANITY FAIR 


My Car and My Airplane 


(Continued from page 82) 


point where every city, town and village 
crossroads will have a landing field with 
supply and repair stations, and we will be 
using airplanes as frequently and as non- 
chalantly as we use our cars today. 

But even without frequent landing fields 
and repair stations, it is quite possible to 
accomplish a great deal of flying by air 
today and to accomplish it with a degree 
of safety actually greater than is obtain- 
able by automobile if the number of 
accidents to pedestrians as well as to 
motorists is considered—one death every 
three and one-quarter minutes. Contrast 
with these statistics the record of the 
Aerial Mail, traveling day after day and 
night after night for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles in all sorts of weather 
without a single fatal accident. 

I have myself been using a little sport 
plane for the past two years without ex- 
periencing a single mishap of any impor- 
tance. It is a plane similar to the one 
designed by Mr. Veuville for the Engi- 
neering Section of the U. S. Air Service 
and intended for economical long dis- 
tance messenger work. It has a high speed 
of 97 miles per hour and a gasoline econ- 
omy of 20 miles to the gallon, due to its 
light and truly remarkable sixty horse 
power, air-cooled motor. The _ total 
width of this little Messenger Plane is only 
twenty feet, so that I can easily keep it in 
an ordinary two-car garage with the mid- 
dle post removed. 

During the last few years I have had 
occasion to make frequent trips to Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dayton, Ohio, and Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., starting generally from 
Farmingdale, Long Island. On practi- 
cally every one of these trips I have used 
this Messenger Plane and used it with 
what I know to be a great deal less ex- 
pense, time and trouble than the combi- 
nation of train and automobile entails. 
In addition to these long trips I fly daily 
from my home to my factory, ten miles 
away. I do this in preference to usinga 
car not only because it saves me consider- 
able time, but also because it costs less, 
requires less labor and is far more enjoy- 
able. 

I can get the plane out of the garage 
alone as easily as I can move my car and 
in cold weather, the engine being air- 
cooled, it needs no warming up; nor is 
there danger of its freezing at night. 
Even when there is a very high wind— 
around 30 miles an hour, so that the ma- 
chine will be blown backwards if not hung 
on to—I am still able to manage the Mes- 
senger alone. It has been the practice 
on Aviation Fields for two mechanics— 
one on each wing, to guide the machine 
out and turn it against the wind under 
such circumstances. To do this alone I 
start the motor with the nose in the wind, 
and the wheels blocked both ways, so 
that it will not blow backwards; I then 
raise the tail and turn the machine around 
being careful to do so when the wind is 
lulling a little so as not to turn the plane 
over sidewise. When this is done the 
wind will practically push the plane down- 
wind with the help of the motor idling, 
so that it is not necessary to give the en- 
gine any throttle, but simply to stand on 
the side toward which the wind is trying 
to push the tail and by guiding the tail 
in the direction one wishes it to go, ac- 
complish an easy take-off. Once in the air 
I have nothing to do but point the ship 
in the general direction of my office and 
occasionally touch the control. 

Traveling by car you are limited to the 
road. You must follow the road and look 
out for other traffic. If the road for any 
reason is impassible you have but two al- 
ternatives—either to detour or to go back. 
Flying you encounter no such restrictions. 
Instead you virtually make your own 


road and follow it as your fancy dictates, 

Snow or rain will not make it impassi- 
ble. In fact, last January, after two days 
of heavy snowfall, I was the only man 
to reach the aircraft factory from a point 
out of Farmingdale—those who attempi- 
ed to come by automobile or motor cycle 
not being able to get through. Coming 
by’plane I had had no difficulty whatso- 
ever for, although the snow had covered 
the field completely, the wind blowing 
over it had levelled it off, making it 
smooth and even'so that it was no impe- 
diment to the take-off. 

At present there is but one condition 
under which flying is not advisable and 
that is a state of extremely low fog. By 
extremely low I mean when the fog is 
absolutely on the ground. This condition, 
however, does not occur more than two or 
three times a year. By practising the 
route I have now reached a point where I 
find that 60 feet of ceiling is enough. Un- 
doubtedly in the future some device will 
be invented which will permit flying and 
landing under all conditions of fog. 

At the present time there is no diffi- 
culty in flying through the fog with the 
aid of the turn or flight director, but the 
difficulty comes in landing. Thus, if it is 
known that the fog is purely local and 
that there is a ceiling over the desired 
landing place a start may be attempted. 


A Comparison of Costs 


AS for the expense of flying—I possess 
both a ’plane and a car. The initial 
cost of both was around $5,000, but for 
general usage and upkeep my experience 
has been that I can travel far more 
cheaply mile by mile in my ’plane than I 
can in the car. There are no tolls to pay 
when traveling by air and no tires to wear 
out and swell your upkeep bill. You can 
land on a country road or drop into a 
field beside the ordinary gasoline station 
for gas and supplies—and be certain of 
prompt service because you are not 
just one of a stream of motor cars. 

Aside from the great advantage of 
speed, which makes it possible to cross 
this country in comfort in 36 hours or less, 
there is the sheer joy of flying and the 
moments of exhilaration which come to 
one when in the air. Compared with the 
physical exertion necessary to drive an 
automobile the energy expended in flying 
is almost nil. In fact, to fly from New 
York to Washington requires far less 
effort than to drive a car from Briar Cliff 
into New York on a Sunday afternoon. 
Once the motor is started,—and in the 
Messenger the motor is so small that it 
can be turned over and even spun with 
one hand—and the take-off has been 
made, the driver has nothing to do but 
set the ship in the desired direction, occa- 
sionally touch the control and spend the 
rest of the time leaning back comfortably 
and enjoying the exhilarating air and the 
glistening scenery. 

For the person who is weary of the ob- 
vious, who has seen enough of cities and 
civilized mountain resorts and capitali 
watering places—who finds an old farmer 
an adventure and untraversed forests 4 
deep delight—for such persons the alt- 
plane now offers almost the only means of 
solace and escape. 

If you try flying you will find that the 
more you do it the better you will like it 
and the easier it will become—the fascina- 
tion of it will lead you on and on to the 
discovery of a quaint village caught be- 
tween two hills, of an uncharted lake m 
the Sierra Nevadas, or a level stretch of 
prairie that is romantic as well as excel- 
lent for landing. And wherever you land, 
your vehicle will serve as a passport an 
admit you to the warm hospitality that 1s 
always accorded the pioneer. 
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In addition to its other fine 
qualities, it is doubtful if there 
has ever been a car which 


handles with the delightful ease 
that characterizes the Packard. 














This is not simply our own 
conviction—it is probably 
safe to say that this opinion 
is universal among owners 


of the Packard Single-Six. 


Touring Car, Five-Passenger, 2485 


at Detroit 
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Lines under the eyes removed 
ye 





"can castly 


be yourst 


Downward droop at corners of 

mouth corrected Y 
Droop under chin lifted aaa Sg 
Sagging muscles in cheek strengthened 
By proper preparations and 
Moulding exercises! 


‘Beneath your (i hin 
yourAgeis Written 


Bur be not disturbed by your mirror’s heartless warning. I have 

cured the heartaches of thousands of women; I have given back 
the youth that once they feared had fled. That little droop under 
the chin can easily be lifted,—that “‘crépiness” can be made smooth, 
—the droop at the corners of the mouth turned into a winsome smile. 


Have you that heavy downward look on the lower part of the face? Come in and 
let me help you, or write me about it, and I will type a special home treatment for your 
particular need. I will prescribe a balanced mixture of cream and astringent,— 


teach you how each muscle can be treated 
in a scientific way to restore the Lovely 
Line of Youth! 


ls 749 FIFTH AVENUE 


By the use of 
the right preparations 
in proper proportions 

















Dorothy Gray’s Russian Astringent 
Cream tightens the skin without 
drying it, and makes a perfect 
“powder foundation” for dry skin. 
Price $3.00 and $5.50. 


Dorothy Gray’s Russian Astringent 
Lotion makes a wonderful “powder 
. foundation” for an oily skin, and 
corrects this unsightly condition. 
Price $3.00 and $5.50. 
Dorothy Gray’s Special Skin Food 
fills out hollows ana makes the face 
round and plump. Price $1.00 
and $1.75. 
Dorothy Gray's Pour la Patte d’Oie 
for removing lines and strength- 
ening relaxed tissues around the 
eyes. Price $1.50 


The Dorothy Gray Patter is a flexi- 
ble rubber pad. It gives the re- 
quired sting in reducing a too-fat 
chin. Price $2.50. 


Dorothy Gray’s Orange Flower Skin 
Tonic to be used instead of water 
for a sensitive skin. Price $.85 
and $1.75. 


—a thin face can be 
made plump. 

—a too fat chin can be 
reduced; 

Large pores and coarse 
skin can be made fine. 
Eyes can be made bright 
and the lines about them 
eradicated. 

—that droop under the 
chin removed. 

Firm muscles indicate 
youth. 

They can be yours! 


Nee 


“‘A woman in middle 
life can attain a love- 
liness and charm that 
a Debutante would 


envy.” Dorothy Gray 


Dorothy Gray’s Tissue Cream is to 

e used for an over-sensitive and 
dry skin. Makes the surface 
smooth and velvety. Price $1.00 
and $1.75. 


Dorothy Gray’s Circulation Oint- 
ment brings back the life, youth and 
natural color to the cheeks. Fine 
for flabby and shriveled neck. 
Price $3.25 and $6.00. 

Dorothy Gray's Cleansing Cream. 
Price $1.00 and $1.75. 

Dorothy Gray’s Moisture Proof 
Powder is a healing powder for a 
sensitive skin. Price $1.50. 
Dorothy Gray's Pore Paste used at 
night for enlarged pores. Re- 
moves eruptions and pimples. 
Price $1.10. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
FOR PREPARATIONS 


B. Altman & Co.; Stern 
Bros.; Lord & Taylor, 
New York 


VANITY FAIR 


The Rage of Mah Jong 


(Continued from page 72) 


variant, or the origin, of conquian, or 
rummy; but in those games everything is 
of equal value, and nothing counts but 
going out first. The chief interest, and 
the basis of all the scientific play in Mah 
Jong hinges upon the difference in values. 
It is not so much in getting all the 
dominos down, as what the combinations 
in them are worth. It is not in playing 
to get any sort of runs or triplets or fours, 
but to get those that count high in set- 
tling up. One can play all evening with- 
out making Mak Jong once, yet win all 
the money at the table. 

To begin with the combinations, or 
“groups”. Sequences are of no value 
whatever, except to fill out the hand for 
calling Mak Jong. This is sometimes 
important, because the winner gets paid 
by all, and pays none, no matter how 
big a score another player may have 
run up, and will show after Mak Jong 
is called. 

Triplets or fours made with the top or 
bottom dominos of the suits, aces or 
nines, are worth twice as much as any 
others, and those in the hand or drawn 
from the wall are worth twice as much 
as those shown on the table, built from 
discards. 

A player who holds, among other 
things, three or four dragons, or three or 
four of his own wind, doubles the count 
of his entire hand. A player can double 
his score three times under any of the 
following conditions: Holding only one 
suit. Holding only dragons and winds. 
Calling Mah Jong on his original hand, 
without drawing a piece. Suppose his 
score is 64; doubling this three times 
would make it 516. These big scores are 
the things aimed at by the expert, even 
at the risk of scoring nothing. 

The player who calls Mak Jong adds 20 
bonus for so doing, and he always has the 
first count. Whatever he has, each of the 
others payshim. If he is East Wind, as 
well as the winner, they all pay him 
double. If he is the winner, but not East 
Wind, then East Wind must pay him 
double. 

The winner having been paid, each of 
the others pays or takes from each of the 
others according to the difference in their 
scores, but the East Wind wins or loses 
double in each case. Suppose N is the 
winner; S has 64, W 12, and E 16. W 
pays S 52, and twice 4, or 8, to E. Now 
E pays twice 48, or 96 to S. 

When one first takes up this game, it 
appears to be rather a simple proposition, 
and one is apt to regard it as little better 
than rummy; but the longer one plays 
and the deeper one gets into it, the 
greater respect one gets for the subtlety 
and science of the game. In the first 
place, it requires a good memory, noting 
carefully the suits certain players discard 
and take, as indicating the suits they 
are probably playing for, or clearing out. 


When it looks as if a player was going 
to show only one suit in his hand, and 
score about a thousand, to win, and call 
Mah Jong is then the only thing that 
will save you; therefore you should go 
for it at any cost. 

Close attention to the discards is essen- 
tial, so as to know what combinations are 
impossible, to yourself or to others, and 
what are more probable than others. To 
illustrate: A player has in his hand the 
2 and 4 of Dots; the 5 and 7 of Bamboos 
and has to discard one of those four cards, 
Among the discards on the table, face 
up, are two 3’s of Dots; no 6 of Bamboos, 
It is clearly impossible for any player to 
make a group of 3 Dots in triplet or fours, 
and sequences are of no value, so that a 
3 Dot will very likely be discarded. If 
you can draw or chow it, you fill your 
sequence. On the other hand, two play- 
ers may each be holding up Bamkoos, 
perhaps to make a group of 6’s; so your 
chance to fill that sequence is very 
slight. 

If you observe that two or three players 
are discarding the same suit, such as 
Bamboos, the chances for filling Bamboo 
groups in your own hand are much better. 
In filling sequences, it is always better 
to keep ace-deuce-trey, than deuce-trey- 
four; or seven-eight-nine, rather than 
six-seven-eight, because the aces and 
nines might be valuable to an adversary 
if discarded. 

Owing to the limitless possibilities of 
making a big count by the aid of multi- 
pliers, the scores sometimes run into 
large figures among experts, who are 
always working for such big hits. For 
this reason it is usually wise to set a 
limit to the stakes, fixing the maximum 
amount that shall be won on a single 
hand. I have seen one of the gentlemen 
from whom I took lessons in this game, 
Wang Ma-Lin, win on his original hand, 
without drawing a piece, holding three 
of his own denominating East Wind, three 
North Winds, and eight dragons. With 
Mah Jong and no sequences, this gave 
him 64 points, which he doubled ten times 
for his triplets; having only dragons and 
winds; and winning on the original hand. 
Total, 65,536. As each of the three others 
had to pay him double for East Wind, 
and again for dominating wind, it cost 
them about two hundred thousand apiece, 
and he won about six hundred thousand 
on the hand. They were still looking for 
a mistake in the score when I left. 

When a Mah Jong player in China 
holds a hand like that, he is a marked 
man for life, if he gets safely home with 
the cash. He enjoys as much fame as if 
he belonged to the Hole-in-one Club in 
this country. 

While the game is nominally for four 
persons, it can be played by only two 
or three, as any one can throw the dice 
for the unoccupied wall, 


Fred Harvey Drug Store, 

SEND FOR BOOKLET, “Tie Story of Dorothy Gray,” Union Station, Kansas 

ae - » with complete list of prepa- 

pions for Correcting Relaxed and Flabby Muscles, Double Chin, Bleach 
reatment. How to Correct an Oily Skin. Dry Skin. Blackheads 





City, Mv. 
Elizabeth Ellsworth, 2-b 
Newbury St., Boston. 
Shepard Company 


The Platter 


and Enlarged Pores. 


D 


lahoma City, Okla. 
/. The Lingerie Shop, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Susan Smith, 201 Se- 
. curity Bldg., Daven- 
1 ] } port, Iowa. 
4 i { venue Quality Shop, Marion, 
Ind. 
é 


work 
> 


1643 Boardwalk Atlantic City 


Providence, R. I. 
Kaufman’s, Pittsburgh, 
Smith & Welton, Nor- 

folk, Va. 

Mandel Brothers, Chi- 


cago. 
L.S. Ayers, Indianapolis. 
Rorabaugh-Brown, Ok- 


or order direct 
from Dorothy 
Gray. AllOrders 
Prepaid. 


Novel Chin 
strap 
0 Price $6.25 
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(Continued from page 65) 


“T am very fat,” she assented, with 
placid pride. 

“T believe you are the fattest woman 
in the world!” 

“T’m not the one to deny it,” said she. 

“Wife,” said Spratt, “is there anything 
in the house to eat?” 

“There’s the half of a goose.” 

“Tlow fat is that goose?” Mis voice 
shook. He clasped his hands. 

“ About my size,” said his wife, drawing 
a chair to the table, ‘but there’s always 
a bit of lean about the bone.” 


Without another word he seated him- 
self, and fell to. 

“There is to a goose,” said Spratt, 
some moments later, “there is to a goose, 
I would say, both fat and lean. And to 
eat the one and fling away the other, 
opens the door to want. Whereas to eat 
both not only is decent and frugal, but 
cleans up the platter as well.” 

“Did you bring back the umbrella? 
replied his wife. 

“I did not,” said Spratt. “But the 
one I brought back is no worse.” 
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Shade, Sheen and Surface 


T is most important to remember that Técla Pearls 
possess not alone the feeling of Oriental pearls, in 
shade and sheen, but also the unmistakable feel of 
Oriental pearls, in the scarcely perceptible irregularities 
of surface characteristic of the deep-sea gem. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces with Genuine Diamond Clasps $100 to $350 











JS Fifth dome Ae ar lor 


IO Rue de Ia Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street. London 























Granddad’sWALTHAM 
ticked off the stirring 
minutes of “Sixty-two” 


‘Tuer is a degree of assurance of 

that accompanies the purchase 
of a Waltham Watch that 
outweighs any claim concern’ 
ing its mechanical fitness or its 
ability to keep faith with you 
and Time. It is that the organi- 
zation behind your modern 
Waltham wasat the forefront 
in American watch-making 
seventy years ago—that there 
is nearly a century of accu- 
mulated knowledge, ex- 
perience and REPUTATION 
between the first Waltham 


and yours. 





Any reputable jeweler will 
be able to show you a Wal- 
tham Watch that will meet 
your requirements. 





WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 


WALTHAM, MASS. 21 Jewel 


542 B—Colonial “A”. Raised 
gold figure dial, plain case. 
Maximus movement . $225 


WALTHAM 


THE SCIENTIFICALLY BUILT WATCH 

















VANITY FAIR 


Features of the New Cars 


(Continued from page 75) 


made out of a continuous strip of thin 
sheet copper so crimped that when 
wrapped around the cylinder walls the 
bases of the crimps are in contact one 
with another, thus completely surround- 
ing the iron walls with copper. The length 
of the fins is graduated to leave space for 
the vale push rods and to. permit close 
coupling of the cylinders. The entire 
motor is enclosed in a stamped metal 
draught tube open at the bottom and 
having a powerful suction fan at the 
front. This fan, driven from a crank- 
shaft by a specially constructed V-shaped 
belt, draws a large volume of air at atmos- 
pheric temperature up through the cop- 
per fins and discharges the heated air 
through the hood louvres. The rest of 
the chassisis conventional, but not entirely 
standard with that of the larger Chevrolet. 

Many attempts have been made to get 
rid of the inefficient and bothersome 
grease cups on modern automobiles. The 
latest of these, and one which appears 
entirely practical, is on the new Courier 
car, which made its debut at the Show 
through a special invitation from the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, although, otherwise, the National 
Show was confined strictly to Chamber 
members. In the Courier there are really 
two systems of lubrication, one, the en- 
gine lubrication, which is by the full 
pressure dry pump system, and the other, 
the automatic chassis lubrication, from a 
separate tank, which oils all chassis 
bearings by pressing the plunger on the 
dash, thus eliminating grease and oil cups. 

The National Shows lived up to expec- 
tations in the matter of four-wheel brakes 
and eight-cylinder-in-line engines. There 
was not one example of either. I under- 
stand, however, that something like eight 
well-known companies are at work on 
straight-eight motors, while four of them 
expect to announce four-wheel brakes 
shortly. This latter development is 
surely coming. It will be forced by com- 
petition and public demand. At present 
the Duesenberg and the Leon Rubay are 
the only American cars with brakes on all 
wheels and the Duesenberg is our only 
eight-in-line machine. 

Some day the American public is going 
to compel its manufacturers of standard 
cars to supply an easy means of emptying 
the exhausted oil from the crank case. 
At present this is a job for. Houdini him- 
self, but it is a simple matter to supply a 
small turning screw which will do the 
trick, just inside or just outside the hood 
or on the dashboard. The Leon Rubay 
has this feature, I think, and I know the 
Delage has it. The Standard Eight has 
its oil fill opening and an oil gauge on the 
sill just outside the hood. How simple it 
would be to put an oil release in the same 
place and how heartily the motorist 
would welcome it. And, also, how g 
it would be for the general health of the 
car in which this feature was embodied. 
As the matter stands now, the average 
motorist will go way beyond the danger 
point before changing the oil in his crank- 
case rather than go through the bother of 
cleaning it out after it has become diluted 
with water, gasoline and sediment. 

Gradually W. C. Durant is erecting a 
commercial edifice which reminds one 
very much of his accomplishment when 
he was president of General Motors. 
Already he has organized or taken over 
approximately fifteen companies and the 
end is not yet. He brought out two en- 
tirely new cars at the New York Show, the 
Flint and the Princeton. The former is 
the redesigned Chrysler Six, the manu- 
facturing rights of which he took over 
when he purchased the enormous Willys 
plant at Elizabeth, N. J. But, at that, 
the Flint is only a distant relative of the 
Chrysler. It is a 6-cylinder machine of 
sturdy quality in the medium weight, 
medium price class. The Princeton, 
which was not displayed at the Show but 


in a showroom on Broadway, is a ve 
high type 6-cylinder car which, selling at 
around $2500, just about completes the 
Durant line of transportation, which be. 
gins with the Star, progresses through 
the Durant four and six cylinder cars and 
reaches its pinnacle with the Locomobile. 
The Durant six may be dropped. 

Other new cars which are going to be 
of great interest to Vanity Fair readers 
during the year are the two National 
Sixes, the smaller of which sells for $795, 
and which are the result of the gigantic 
amalgamation of the National with a 
number of other companies, two of which 
manufactured the Dixie Flyer and the 
Jackson, and both of which will now be 
discontinued; the Stutz 6-cylinder cars 
at considerably lower prices than the 
new Stutz fours; the new Mercer sixes; 
the new Crane-Simplex, which is just re- 
appearing with a vast number of im- 
provements, but the same old 6-cylinder 
chassis; the Apperson Six with mechanical 
gear shift and emergency brake operated 
by a handle on the dashboard; the 
Buick 4-cylinder sport roadster which is 
in many ways a duplicate of the 6- 
cylinder sport roadster which created 
such a furore, at last year’s Show; the new 
Dort 6-cylinder models; the new Mitchell 
models, whose appearance brings no 
memory of previous cars of this make; 
the new Overland, whose lines and details 
have been completely revamped; the new 
R &V Knight-type Six; the Rickenbacker 
with the new air strainer on the carbu- 
retor; the Stearns 6-cylinder Knight- 
type, new models, with many interesting 
points; the two new sizes of Stephens; 
and the wonderful Wills Sainte Claire. 

I have already said, the automobile 
shows revealed no American progress in 
four-wheel brakes. This development is 
surely coming, but it is bound to come 
slowly because a number of problems 
must be solved first. Unless the design 
of the front-wheel brakes is very scien- 
tifically worked out, there is a certain 
interference with steering which is bound 
to militate against the public acceptance 
of cars so fitted. Also, the inclusion of 
this braking system will inevitably in- 
crease the cost of cars and this at a time 
when the cry is for more economy. 

When the use of four-wheel brakes be- 
comes popular it is probable that new 
hazards will be added to motoring. One 
of these is the likelihood of rear-end colli- 
sions. If two cars are traveling along, 
one behind the other, at 35 to 40 miles an 
hour and a child runs out in front of the 
first one, which is equipped with feur- 
wheel brakes, it will require some skilful 
manipulation on the part of the driver of 
the following car to avoid smashing into 
the leading machine. But this is part of 
the motor education of the public, which, 
although it may be paid for at consider- 
able cost, will come in due time. 

There will also be the necessity for 4 
study of how to manipulate the new 
braking system when it arrives. No one 
who has not ridden in a car with this 
equipment can appreciate the strangeness 
of the sensation when the brakes are 
applied suddenly and the discomfort 
which is sure to follow a too sudden 
application of them. A driver without 
judgment can easily throw his passengers 
over the windshield. However, in spite 
of all of this, four-wheel brakes are com- 
ing within the next few years. 

The really big manufacturing feature 
of the past few months has been the in- 
troduction of lighter, cheaper, 6-cylinder 
cars by recognized companies which pre- 
viously have confined themselves to 
machines of much higher cost. A hasty 
count shows fifteen well-established firms 
which have brought out these little sixes 
to add to the many already on the market. 
I am wondering where this movement will 
end and what effect it will have on the 
smaller four-cylinder cars. 
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BEAUTY 2£= 
THAT Lives = 





Even if your attention were drawn to 
nothing further than the exterior 
beauty of the new Lincoln, that beau- 
ty would immediately command, and 


merit, your respect. 


For the perceptible things so pleasing 
to a Lincoln observer rest their appeal 


on three fundamentals. 


These are 


good taste, purity in design and refine- 


sparing nor compromise. 


years cannot detract? 








ment, and a quality that knows neither 


Are not these things the rudiments of 
that enduring beauty from which the 
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Waar fathers and sons mutually value 
must stand the most exacting test. A golf 
cup pleases both; so does a Dunlap Hat. 
The Dunlap agent in your city deals with 
fathers and sons; he is indispensable if you 
are of any age that values style and quality too. 


Throughout the Country the leading 
stores display the Dunlap sign and 
offer you the best in style and quality. 


DuNLAP & Co. 


431 Fifth Avenue, New York 








METROPOLITAN SPECIAL 
You experience a thrill of satisfaction 
at the sight of this hat. Though it 
looks well on a rack, it looks doubly 
well on your head. $7. (Dunlap 
Caps $2.50 to $5.00.) 


Dunlap 


HATS 





22 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











DUNLEITH 
A man’s friends can te!l him vaguely 
that his hat looks well, but it takes 
his wife to tell him specifically why it 
is becoming. $7. (Dunlap Caps 
$2.50 to $5.00.) 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





The Oldest 


came, the health of the “‘young golfer” or 
“‘golferess” that resulted. 

Anything was a reasonable excuse for 
good cheer. For instance we find that in 
1800 ‘‘Mr. Callender having taken the keys 
of the Golf Box to Ramah Droog Castle 
Captain Langlands desires notice to be 
taken of the same, and as wine does wond- 
ers a gallon of course follows”. A great 
man was this Mr. Henry Callender who was 
granted a special honor “‘by placing upon 
his shoulder an additional epaulet, and 
his health under the appellation of Cap- 
tain General was drunk with great 
applause”. There is a striking picture of 
him by Lemuel Abbott. There he stands 
a fine figure in red coat and white breeches 
and the two epaulets (other Captains 
had but one) extending to you a stately 
welcome as you come into the club. Cap- 
tain Langlands, too, was a person of im- 
portance for in 1797 it is gravely recorded 
that he “holed the long Hole in six 
strokes and the wind N. E. stiff breeze’’. 
Probably he had five full drives with his 
feather ball, and then holed a long putt. 

Another Captain of the Club to be 
painted by Lemuel Abbott was Mr. 
William Innes. This is probably the best 
known golfing picture in the world. There 
are endless prints of it: we all know Mr. 
Innes with his red coat and blue facings, 
and his single epaulet (he was not a great 
enough man for two), and his caddie with 
the suspicious-looking bottle protruding 
from his pocket. Nearly everybody be- 
lieves that the original picture is at Black- 
heath, but alas! it is not, nor have the 
most searching inquiries discovered where 
it is. Probably it was burnt in the fire 
long since, which is believed to have de- 
stroyed many of the Blackheath records. 
There is a curious and interesting picture 
at Blackheath painted in imitation of it. 
Who Mr. Francis Bennoch was beyond 
that he was Captain in 1860 I do not 
know, but he had himself painted in the 
Innes style with caddie and bottle com- 
plete, and so became immortal. 

But of all these old worthies the one 
that I find most intriguing was Mr. Got- 
lieb Christian Ruperti. Who he was no- 
body now knows, but very clearly from 
his name he was no Scotsman. However, 
he was a jolly and convivial person, and 
used to present the golfers with admira- 
ble haunches of venison. Possibly it was 
thus that he first found his way into their 


Scriblerus 


CLEon: Personally, I must confess, I 
don’t find the sentiment very cheerful. 

SCRIBLERUS: I never said it was. The 
sentence makes you happy because it is 
so perfect and right and beautiful. You 
see now why I don’t want to play the 
monkey; why I’m not impelled to rush 
out and buttress the tottering walls and 
towers about me . . . I find old Sidonius 
a sufficient occupation, and when the 
horror of life becomes too overwhelming 
I can buttress myself internally, so to 
speak, with the beauty of words and 
music. I hope I make myself clear. 

CLEON (who has not been listening, looks 





(Continued from page 39) 
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Golf Club 


(Continued from page 73) 


select company. At any rate he so ep. 
deared himself to them that they made 
him Captain in 1812, and then what 
splendid hospitality was his. Not only 
did he induce his Serene Highness the 
Duke of Brunswick to dine with the 
club, but he induced the club to give a 
public breakfast ‘‘to the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the Heath and its neighbour. 
hood”. There were soldiers to keep the 
ground, a military band to play, and 
tents erected on which fluttered proudly 
the club flag. The ladies had a “cold 
collation”. After that the gentlemen, 
who had apparently been partaking of 
their gallons in privacy, joined them and 
“the scene then became truly interesting 
from so large an assemblage of ladies and 
beauty and fashion. Swift footed Time 
soon beckon«1 it is the hour to part, and 
after the Band played ‘God save the 
King’—the ladies took their leave with 
regret, but with countenances that be- 
spoke a lively remembrance of the happy 
hours they had spent.” The ladies once 
safely out of the way there was a tre- 
mendous dinner with the Duke of Bruns- 
wick again, and another haunch of veni- 
son, ‘‘from the Duke of Rutland’s Park”, 
Bravo! Mr. Ruperti! Those old Scotsmen 
probably thought you foolishly extrava- 
gant, but no doubt they did justice to 
your good things. 

This fine tradition of cheerful hospi- 
tality has always been maintained at 
Blackheath. The Annual Dinner of the 
Club is a great occasion, with Pipers 
marching round the table, the Field 
Marshal and the Captain, and the past 
Captains in their red dress coats and a 
silver quaich from which whisky is 
drunk—this last a pleasant and solemn 
ceremony, which coming in the midst of 
champagne is yet apt to be deleterious. 
All these things will doubtless be main- 
tained, when the Club moves finally from 
its storied Heath, for it is justly proud 
and tenacious of its position and tradi- 
tions. And it deserves all honor, not only 
on their account, but because when golf 
first invaded England, and sprang up at 
Westward Ho! and Hoylake, it was in 
every possible way fostered and encour- 
aged from Blackheath. In earlier days, 
too, the club had written grave letters of 
congratulation to those who spread the 
game in the East, even as far as in Dum 
Dum, Bombay, and Calcutta. 


and Cleon 


at his watch): Goodness me, I must run ot 
I shall be late for my committee meeting. | 
If you’d care to do any light canvassing, 
you know... . 

ScRIBLERUS (raising his hand to check 
him): 1 wouldn’t at all. 

CLEoN: I’m sorry for that. You would 
be persuasive, I fancy. Good-bye then, 
my dear fellow. (He shakes hands and 
walks briskly away.) 

ScriBLERUs: Good-bye. (He leans 
back in his chair and closing his eyes 
repeats softly to himself): “O necessilas 
abjecta. nascendi, vivendi misera, dura 
moriendi. ...” 
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GORHAM 


Variety of Pattern, Purity of 
Design and Excellence of Work- 
manship have long distinguished 
the Art of Gorham. The beauti- 
ful collection of Sterling Silver 
Flat Ware illustrated in this an- 
nouncement embraces all appro- 
priate forms of ornament, and 
offers a pattern to suit every 
taste. Each design is worthy of 
its Silver; and is an investment 
in fine art and precious metal. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 
NOT HIGHEST PRICE 
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Gorham Productions in Sterling 
Silver made by the four associated 
plants are obtainable from 6500 
authorized dealers throughout the 
country, together with Silver Plated 
Wares of characteristic Gorham ele- 
gance, though the same patterns are 
never repeated in both. 


GQNITANNGAC 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 36tn STREET 
17 MAIDEN LANE 
New York 
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As everyone knows “getting there 
and getting back” with a Buick owner 
is merely a problem in tires. Count- 
less Buick owners, however, are as 
confident of their tires as of the car 
because they drive on Horseshoes. 


RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


HORSESHOE 
T 


tc. &€ 
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A Bridge Lesson in High Society 


(Continued from page 70) 


The players have again taken their places 
at the table. After some discussion as to 
how they were partnered and whose deal it 
was, they cut again. Mr. Zimbalist is now 
the dealer and a new hand is started. 

Mr. Zmapa ist: Ah! This is a hand I’ve 
always wanted to know how to bid. Come 
over here, Mr. Street, and tell me about 
this. 

Mrs. ZimsAttst: No, bid it in your own 
way, Efrem, and let Mr. Street tell you 
afterwards. 

The bidding begins and goes rapidly up 
to four spades which is promptly doubled. 
The hand should have been played at one 
diamond. Mrs. Zimbalist, who plays the 
four spades, goes down 300. The last cards 
are thrown hurriedly on the table. 

Mrs. ZimBAList: That was a horrible 
hand. We don’t do as badly as that very 
often, Mr. Street. Now come on, don’t 
count that hand; we can do much better. 
Please, Mr. Street, don’t bother to ex- 
plain that hand at all, we all know what 
awful things we did. 

Prince Rospictiosi (suddenly rising): 
I’m sorry, but I really must go. Despite 
all efforts 1o detain him he leaves the house 
and Mr. Benkard, who has returned from 
the library takes kis place. 

Mr. BENKARD: Here, give me the cards, 
T’ll show you. 

Mrs. Zmpatist: But it’s my deal. 

Mr. Zimpatist (aside): It is always 
Alma’s deal. Last night she dealt three 
times in succession before she was stopped. 

Mr. BENKARD: Well, I’m going to deal 
this time anyway. He deals. The butler 
appears. 

Tue Butter: The chauffeur has just 
arrived from New York, madam. 

Mr. BENKARD: Hooray! That’s the 
hootch for this evening. Will you excuse 
me, a minute! Here, Zimmy, take my 
hand. He hurries out but comes back be- 
fore the bidding is finished and takes back 
his hand from the reluctant Zimbalist. The 
bidding is carefully rehearsed for his sole 
benefit. 

Mr. BENKARD: Four hearts, you say? 
Well, as you didn’t help me at all, partner, 
and as you don’t like my no-trumps I'll 
make it four no-trumps. 


A CARD is led and the dummy goes down 
on the table. At this moment the Zim- 
balist children come running in. All the 
players lay down their hands, except Mr. 
Benkard, who keeps on saying “I said four 
no-trumps.” Everyone now begins eating 
candy (trying to avoid the pieces that are 
purple inside) while the children are plied 
with questions as to just what they have been 


doing all day—as thoughanybody really cared, 

Mr. BENKARD (pushing aside the 
candy): Four no-trumps. 

Mrs. BENKARD: But Phil, can’t you 
see that little Efrem is trying to say good- 
night to you? 

Mr. BENKARD: Yes, yes, all right, good 
night, Efrem. Then, deciding that his 
hand is not quite as good as he thought it 
was, I say, THREE NO-TRUMPS! 

Mrs. ZimBALIST: No, you said four 
no-trumps. 

Mr. Benxarp: I said THREE. : 4 
heated discussion now follows; all take sides; 
but Mr. Benkard triumphs and plays the 
hand at three no-trumps. The children are 
hustled off, calling back frantically Good 
night, Mrs. Benkard; good night, mother; 
—— everybody; good-night, good- 
night. 

Mr. BENKARD (to Mr. Street): Now, Mr. 
Street, don’t say a word to me. Let me 
play this hand in my way. 

Mrs. BENKARD (aside): As though he 
ever played a hand in any other way. 

Mr. BENKARD (continuing): I may be 
all wrong, but I have my own ideas about 
bridge. He begins playing the hand in an 
entirely wrong way. He soon blocks him- 
self hopelessly and is bound to lose the odd 
trick, but, by leading twir xt of the wrong 
hand, and, because of his enemies’ absurd 
discards, he makes his contract. 

Mr. BENKARD (triumphantly): Don't 
talk to me about playing this game, Mr. 
Street, you miss the whole psychology of 
the game. You’ve got to learn that there’s 
a lot of poker in it. This counting your 
hand is all nonsense. Besides, you 
always have your adversaries to fall back 
on to help you. 

Four hands have now been played. Mr. 
Whigham and Mr. Pollock now find thal 
they must go home as it is geiting very late. 
They depart and Mr. Street looks at his 
watch. 

Mrs. BENKARD: Well, now we’re just 
four. That makes a good game. We really 
were too many before. Now we can settle 
down to good hard work. What? Mr. 
Street, you’re not going? Seven o’clock 
already? I can’t believe it. Time passes 
so fast when you’re having a lesson. Oh! 
you’re dining out? Well, then, I suppose 
you really must go. I’m so glad you 
heard Mr. Pollock sing that ballade. 
Good-bye then, until next Saturday. 
We’ve enjoyed the lesson so much. I 
feel that I’ve learned a lot today. Thank 
you, again. 

Mr. Street now leaves. During his entire 
stay of one hour and fifteen minutes, he has 
not uttered a single word. 


Diplomacy in the Home 


(Continued from page 56) 


originally scheduled as that train was de- 
railed at Pawling and transferred all 
passengers to other forms of locomotion.” 

Lambert was completely exonerated; 
in fact he felt quite proud of having missed 
the foolish outfit that had run off the 
track. 

ALL the bothersome and embarrassing 
questions of family expenses can be 
so tactfully thrown into diplomatic form. 
A wife usualiy gets money by boldness or 
by blandishment. She either wheedles it 
away from her man or says with fierce 
determination, “I simply must have some 
money.” Either course is demeaning. In 
my own menage I receive formal notice 
of necessary amounts in the form of con- 
gressional bills requesting appropriations 
for shoes, dancing-school, food, etc. Dis- 
cussions of these matters take the form of 
serious economic conferences, as indeed 
they are. 


For all points of dispute we have 
adopted a general rule which can safely 
be followed by most people. If we feel 
ourselves in the slightest danger of losing 
our tempers we lapse into the language of 
diplomacy, namely French. Our knowl- 
edge of French is limited to the regulation 
traveler’s variety. This at once snatches 
us out of the danger zone. If we have be- 
come somewhat heated over the fact that 
we have consumed seventeen dollars 
worth of ice-cream in the month of Janu- 
ary I suddenly divert the conversation by 
asking “A quelle heure part-il, le train 
pour Dieppe?” to which, according to the 
rules of the game my wife must reply “Il 
part a dix heures.” a 

It may seem to my readers that this is 
dodging the issue, that these matters 
have nothing to do with the subject; to 
all of which I can only say, true, but such 
is diplomacy. 
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Fours— 

2 Pass. Roadster $865 
5 Pass. Touring 885 
3 Pass. Coupe - 1175 
5 Pass. Sedan - 1395 
5 Pass. Touring 


Sedan - - - 1325 
2 Pass. Sport 
Roadster - ~ 1025 
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eAn Outing Companion “sl 


Sixes— 

2 Pass. Roadster$1175 
5 Pass. Touring 1195 
5 Pass. Touring 


5 Pass. Sedan - 1985 
4 Pass. Coupe - 1895 
7 Pass. Touring 1435 
7 Pass. Sedan - 2195 
Sport Roadster 1625 
Sport Touring 1675 


Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories; 
government tax to be added. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


THAT ALL WOMEN ADMIRE 


One glance at this Buick six-cylinder sport 
touring car reveals why women so 
ardently desire it. As woman’s pleasure is 
immeasurably enhanced by the knowledge 
that she is charmingly and distinctively 
gowned, so, too, is her gratification 
heightened when the car she drives is the 
object of eager admiration. 


This beautiful sport touring car fairly 
sparkles with light and color. All upholstery 
is trimmed with specially embossed leather ~ 
—floors are beautifully carpeted—the (+g 
instrument board is richly finished—and Bo 
every luxury and convenience that ingenuity 7 
can devise is ready and waiting for her 
to command. 







BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in Al Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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The Screen Art of Shakespeare 


(Continued from page 66) 








No stooping 
No bending ov»r 


enters, and we take it for granted that drama hardlyan infraction of the rule that 
during the slight interval he has made a character may not leave the stage at 
the journey. the end of one scene and reenter immedi- 
ately to begin another. It is moving- 

SIMILAR continuity of time had to picture technique to the life. 
be established on the Shakespearean This principle of alternation is applied 
stage. There was no program to explain by Shakespeare to whole scenes as wel] 
a passage of time, and Chorus could not as to characters. Then it becomes the 
be jumping in and out with announce- “‘flash-back”. The sub-plots of his 
ments; moreover Shakespeare had almost dramas are frequently handled in this 
no changeable scenery on his stage. You fashion. No better parallel to the tech. 
can see, therefore, how he was compelled, nique which Griffith almost invariably 


Belber Safe-Lock 
Trunk Models— 
$37.50 up. 











OU don’t have to stoop over or dig your nails 
into the catches to lock or unlock the Belber 
Safe-Lock Wardrobe Trunk. 


The remarkable new Belber Safe-Lock elimi- 
nates this entirely. You simply unlock and turn 
the lock up to open the trunk. Turn lock down, 
and the trunk is locked in four places without 
bothering with a single catch. 


This wonderful improvement makes the new 
Belber Safe-Lock Wardrobe Trunk ideal for every 
purpose. The smart, attractive designs appeal to 
men and women who know and prefer the really 
good things of life. And the durable, five-ply con- 
struction makes it serviceable beyond the ordinary 
life of even the best trunks. It is convenient and 
easy to pack and unpack for traveling—and a con- 
stant delight in your home, where it serves as an 
extra bureau or much-needed closet. Prices— 
$37.50 up. 


Belber Safe-Lock Wardrobe Trunks are made 
in many styles with features for both men and 
women. You can get one which includes just the 
conveniences you want most. We have prepared 
an attractive booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks—and how to pack them,” which you will 
find very valuable in helping to make your selec- 
tion. It is sent free upon request. 


B SAFE-LOCK 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Traveling Goods 
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even more than the film writer, to arrange 
his exits and entrances to bridge the time 
taken up by small journeys. The actors 
who had just used this sunlit platform to 
tell you about an incident in Capulet’s 
house could not go off the stage and re- 
turn immediately without making you 
think that they were in the same place 
and that no time had passed. Examine 
Romeo and Juliet and you will find the 
means Shakespeare took to avoid the 
difficulty. 

Begin at the conclusion of Act II. 
First there is a scene between Juliet and 
the Nurse in Capulet’s orchard. Juliet 
goes out to meet Romeo at Friar Law- 
rence’s cell. The next scene, the cell, 
begins with a dialogue between the friar 
and Romeo. After it has progressed long 
enough to create a sense of elapsed time, 
in comes Juliet. The next scene requires 
Romeo to appear in a public square and 
kill Tybalt. To bridge this jump in time 
and place, we first see Mercutio, Ben- 
volio, and Tybalt. The next scene is 
given to Juliet and the Nurse. The next 
begins with Romeo and Friar Lawrence 
and the Nurse enters toward its close. 
This system of alternating the characters 
upon the stage goes on steadily through- 
out the play. It is followed in Hamlet 
and in all the other comedies and trage- 
dies. Authorities find in all Elizabethan 


calls to his aid towards the close of a 
picture can be imagined than occurs in 
The Merchant of Venice. Here are two 
stories, the story of Shylock and Antonio, 
and the story of Portia and Bassanio, 
They begin together, for it is Bassanio’s 
need of money to go fortune-hunting in 
Belmont that causes Antonio to borrow 
from the Jew. Then the stories separate 
and run abreast. In alternating scenes 
we see the Jew suffering, and gathering 
Antonio into his net, and we see Bassanio 
winning Portia. First Belmont, then 
Venice, then Belmont, then Venice, until 
at last the two stories meet in the court 
room, and Portia defeats the Jew. It is 
the condemned man on the scaffold in 
The Mother and the Law and the auto- 
mobile racing to win his pardon. It is the 
hero of Hearts of the World battling to 
reach the heroine while she fights off the 
German villain. 

It is, in fact, the attack on the Southern 
girl in The Birth of a Nation and the ride 
of the Klan to her rescue. 

In the fulness of time—say a millennium 
or two—we may reasonably hope for some 
change in the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy. Will Griffith replace Baron 
Verulam as contender for the honor of 
writing Hamlet, or will Shakespeare be 
put forward as the “only true begetter” 
of The Birth of a Nation? 


A Prayer For Fools 


(Continued from page 48) 


well-shod humanity; indispensable or- 
naments of civilized cities. If the wise be 
the salt of the earth, then you are that 
which needs to be salted, and the salt 
would lose all its savor were it not for your 
savorlessness. Continue, follow, insist, 
be obstinate in your stupidity; do not 
betray your destiny and our hope! 

For at present we are perfectly tranquil, 
we can almost live; we know well that 
you see and cannot perceive; that you 
speak and say nothing; that you hear and 
understand not; that you cry out and no 
one answers; that you journey and yet 
remain always in the same country; that 
you are still and yet acquiesce not; that 
you attempt suicide and ever resuscitate. 

This sight would be acutely painful if 
you were concisous of all these impossi- 
bilities. But your stupidity itself—rising 
above so many woes—is your salvation. 


You are sure and self-confident as we 
cannot and dare not be; you are so satis- 
fied with your judgment and your per- 
spicacity that no wind of doubt or blowof 
contradiction can shake your feet of clay; 
they are rooted in the bosom of their sis- 
ter, confined already in the mire, in the 
earthy depths, neighbors of the subterra- 
nean galleries of the moles and the ants. 
The tempests pass above your heads and 
ruffle never a hair of them. 

And for this (because you are so happy 
in your misery and because we enjoy 90 
much, in our hard happiness, looking upon 
your innocuous unhappiness) we desire 
to lift a prayer for your perpetual con- 
tinuance. To all the stupid, silly, unimagt- 
native, tiresome and stolid, toall the idiots, 
half-wits, dullards, dolts and fools of the 
universe, let us lift our glasses and wish 
health and immortality! 
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Eight Ninety 


It has been the privilege 
of the producers of the 
Cole to incorporate in 
its building those fea- 
tures that mark it as 


truly 


A FINER CAR 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


There’s a Touch of Tomorrow 
in All Cole Does 
Today 
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WHAT SURPRISED 
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Real Cream in Cream Soups 


“You don’t mean to tell me,” exclaimed 
a noted chef, who was visiting the 
“Home of the 57,” “You don’t mean 
to tell me that you put real cream in 
your cream soups!” 

His specialty was cream soups. His 
exclamation of surprise came when he 
saw the great cans of real cream, fresh 
from the dairy, waiting to be made into 
Heinz Cream Soups. 


“Of course!” was the reply. “What 
else?” 

“But I never use cream in my cream 
soups -or even milk. It isn’t necessary. 
Nobody notices the difference.” 

He was told, however, that real 
cream was necessary for Heinz Cream 
Soups. 

Doesn't the label say 
“Cream”? 
When a Heinz Soup is called “Cream 
Soup” it is because it is made with 
real cream. 

When Heinz Beansare called “Oven 
Baked” it is because they are really 
baked in dry heat ovens. 

“Pure” means pure, and there are 
5'7 Varieties of Hemz pure food products. 


H. J. Heinz Company 
5'7 Varieties 
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STEPHENS TOURING CAR, 5 PASSENGERS, $1295 





Seven New Stephens Body ‘Types 
$1295 now Price of Touring Car for Five 


THE ROBUST POWER that shows in every sweep- 
ing contour of the new Stephens Touring car is 
eloquent of its chassis strength and the fiery 
energy tamed for your pleasure and daily use. 


Re-designed and refined in forty-two important 
details, this Stephens Touring car at its striking 
low price of $1295 establishes a peak level of 
motor car values never reached before. 


Six other individual body types on two special- 
ized models provide this same super-value ina 
line of motor cars created to meet and satisfy 
every transportation need and desire. 


Center of Interest at Motor Shows 
At the New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chi- 


cago and San Francisco Shows, the public’s rec- 
ognition of Stephens advanced engineering and 
value-building was immediate and emphatic. 


Thousands of Stephens owners came in, only 
half believing we could make such prices with- 


out slighting quality. Unit by unit, they studied 


TOURING CAR, 5-PASS., $1295 
ROADSTER, 2-3-PASS., $1345 


TOURING SEDAN, 5-PASS., $1595 
TOURING CAR, 7-PASS., $1685 


the cars and found so much added value they 
bought many of these remarkable Stephens cars. 


Delco ignition, they saw, is new. Mather springs 
also, Stromberg special carburetor, Saal chassis 
oiling and Kellogg power-driven tire pump. 


Timken axles, Fedders radiator, Gemmer steer- 
ing and other standard units continue oversize, 


Vital value in Stephens-built motor 


The Stephens-built motor, they told us, with 
intake manifold inside thecylinder head, means more 
in performance and economy than any group of 
standard units made. And Stephens hand-built 
bodies, low-swung, with intriguing lines and dis- 
tinctive new colors, are luxuriously comfortable. 


See these Stephens cars soon. Study their pow- 
erful lines, balanced design, oversize units, un- 
matched equipment. Write to Moline for four- 
color catalogue today. Call on the Stephens 
dealer and give the type that fits your needs 
the hardest performance tests you know. 


SPORT ‘‘FOURSOME’” 4-PASS., $1985 
ALL PRICES F. O, B. FREEPORT, ILL, 


SEDAN, 5-PASS., $1895 
SEDAN, 7-PASS., $2385 


STEPHENS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., Moline and Freeport, Illinois 


STEPHENS 
Motor A Cars 


Write Moline today for Souvenir Show Catalogue presenting seven new Stephens cars in actual colors 
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Vincent D’Indy and His Art 


(Continued from page 47) 


world about him has beenmadanddrunken pupils a broad and free interpretation of 
and falling. He has been standing with the musical art. Romain Rolland has com. 
rest of mankind upon the deck of a pared the Schola Cantorum to a window 
foundering ship, ignorant whether it is giving not upon the open, but upon a 
the next minute or the next hour that is courtyard. It is true that an odor of 
to see the giant paw of the ocean sweep dankness and devout old ladies pervades 
everything under. But the fact that the the spiritual atmosphere of the instity. 
next minute may be his last in life has tion, and makes it only half healthy to 
not, apparently, made him alter his con- the lungs. It seems as though d’Indy had 
duct. He is still the honest composer, within himself, together with his essen. 
the devoted teacher. An old man, he tial fineness,-a vast fund of hate and 
comes to his bureau daily, regularly, to prejudice which insisted on manifesting 
meet his pupils, to make his criticisms, to itself, and got persistently between him 
fight for the human soul as though the and the object of his thought. He has 
world were a pathway of gold into the seen fit to mingle theology liberally with 
sun. No priestly consecration could be musical theory. His Cours de Composi- 
more complete than his. tion commences with a demonstration of 
: " : the reality not of the major triad, but of 
His Place in Music the Christian trinity. T a decadence of 
ECAUSE of this informing spirit, musical art, he pretends, is due to the 
d’Indy’s music seems destined very Protestants and the Jews; for Bach wasa 
little less certainly than any other pro- Protestant only by chance, he insists, and © 
duced during our hour, to long survival. Beethoven remained all hisdaystheCath- © 
Into the premier rank of musicians, its olic he was baptized! Into the origins of 
author will, of course, not go; for the the Gregorian chant, he will not look, 
reason that he is not a robust, a released During the war, he yelled with the 
and abundant nature. The great free throng. He wrote a Sinfonia Brevis de 
air of the elements is not in his art. If Bello Gallico whose themes have a ten- 
portions of it do have the fresh acrid dency to go lost after a half dozen feeble 
aroma of his native Cévennes and of the measures of life, but which nevertheless 
summer noonday underneath the pines, stirs patriotic emotions in the patriotic 
others breathe the stuffy air of the en- breast. He advised America to rid her- 
closed room, and odor of the lamp. self the sooner the better of the baneful 
If the b-flat symphony and the sonatas influence of German music and German 
‘ a and Un jour d’élé sur la montagne are in- musicians, which was petty of him and at 








& in 
os deed grave and moving hymns to life, the same time comprehensible to us. For 


ae € they stand as such somewhat apart in a he himself remains deeply indebted to 
body of work generally a little thin and Schumann and to Wagner for many a 
in O awkward and Calvinistic; and they even hint. And so when we read in his book 


° suffer from the constriction of the com- on Franck the lines “‘Ja Haine et le Doute, 

. é ] poser’s nature. Theclumsyscherzo of the ces négations, s’ils ont parfois détruit des 

our aml S a e Op. 63 weakens what is almost the most choses utiles, n’ont jamais pu rien édifer 

e beautiful piano sonata written. The de stable; seuls ’ Amour et la Foi ont pu 

opening phrase of the sonata for violin, enfanter et fonder des euvres immortelles,” 
f exalted and rich as it is, irritates because we read and smile. For we recognize it 
They deserve the best bumper protection money | of the slavery to a rhythm into which for one of those statements which are 
can buy. d’Indy fell while composing it. Even the unconsciously made by folk more for 
Think of this when you sit at the wheel with your b-flat symphony is marred by occasional their own benefit than for that of others; 


cere a a passages of rhetoric unworthy of the one of those phrases which they call 
family in your car. Be fair with yourself and family. | chaste nobility of the work. into their own ears in the hope that some- 
Before another day goes by provide Biflex protection. | While d’Indy remains in contemplative thing which needs to know it will hear. | 
Biflex Bumpers are equal to this tremendous re- and ve eng guar mood, he remains The High Breathing Spaces | 
Pisco c persuasive and colorful. But in other 
sponsibility because they are made of specially moods, he is less impressive. There are RTUNATELY, Vincent d’Indy 
rocessed spring steel. The broad, double-bar | many regions of life of which he knows has not always been deaf to this cry 
umping surface resists blows from any direction; full looped | nothing. The music given to La reine de of his mouth. The moments of wrong- 
ends provide recoil which absorbs terrific shocks. Less bumper | voluplé in the Légende de St. Christophe is headedness may have come upon him as 
protection creates false confidence—increases hazards of traffic | banal and almost absurd, and recalls often as yellow thunderstorms come over 
collisions—jeopardizes your family’s welfare. nothing so much as the bourgeois en- fields during wet summers. They have 
chantments of Vivianne in Goldmark’s not, however, prevented the blue from 
Merlin. Poor d’Indy can no more repre- shining daylong unflecked. There is 4 
sent this rhythm of life than Franck his d’Indy other than this bigot. And it is 


: ; master could represent the spirit of evil with him we have business; for he has 
At leading auto and supply dealers’. Guaranteod in the Beatitudes. done work that fills us with a sense of 


against breakage for one year. Priced from $21 to $28. Too many of his works seem to have profoundest thankfulness for the high 
BIFLEX PRODUCTS CO., WAUKEGAN, ILL. | commenced in him not as sensuous per- breathing spaces it offers us. This man 
ceptions, but as pure ideas. The fleshing has made music that pushes back the in- 
process has come as a secondary and in-. crushing world from about us; and, in the 


dependent movement. Of such an erratic space it clears for us, lets some sense 0 
e proceeding, the Jsfar variations have calm and beauty without which we perish 
always seemed to us the result. For the rebuild itself within. We are not men 
unhappy form, the declaration of the when we cannot bring to life something 
theme only subsequent to the statement. of a spirit reverend and large and dignified 
of the variations, has remained always as that which breathes high through his 
somewhat irritating to us and wanting art. The best of us is dead when we for- 





Enjoy a clear conscience. Biflex your car now; insist on 
Biflex, the original. Provide the greatest possible precaution 
against injury to yourself and family in traffic collisions. 


a in inner necessity. Certainly, it is his un- get the beauty of quality. He makes dry 
e fortunate propensity to theorize in the streams to trickle and flow again. An 
Vl n U mM CY clouds when he ought to be studying the so, his music carries within itself a pre- 

hard earth, which has limited the scope of servative which promises to transport It 
d’Indy’s teaching. through years and weathers in the august c 
Many French and vulgar prejudices company of those things which are most 
have prevented him from giving his useful to the human being that would live. 
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«J APER as made in the famous old Crane Mills 
at Dalton has both quality and distinction, to which 
the creative work of Eaton, Crane & Pike Company 
adds just the right smartness and individuality. 
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All Crane papers 
may now be obtained in the un- 
usually convenient assortment of 
120 sheets and 100 envelopes put 
up attractively in one box 


EATON, CRANE € PIKE CO., Inc. 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Copyright 1922 


The Twentieth Century Limited 
in the Highlands of the Hudson 
opposite West Point 


The Passenger List of the 
20th Century Limited 





20th Century Limited 


Westbound 
Lv. New York 2.45 p.m.* 
Lv. Boston 12.30p.m.’ 
Ar.Chicago 9.45a.m.* 
Eastbound 


Lv.Chicago 12.40 p.m.* 
Ar.Boston 12.00 noon* 
Ar.New York 9.40 a.m.* 


*Standard Time 


F the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited published passenger lists, in 
the manner of the ocean liners, a file 
of these lists would be a veritable 
*‘who’s who” of the men and women 
who are making America, as well as 
distinguished travelers from foreign 
countries. 

Over this natural highway—on the 
comfortable water level route of the 
New York Central—the Century 
carries in the course of a year as 
many passengers as are booked in 
the first cabins of all the steamships 
crossing the Atlantic. 

Business executives, leaders in the 
professions, men and women of af- 
fairs—for whom an overnight jour- 
ney a third of the way across the 
Continent is only an incident in the 
day’s work—make up the daily pas- 
senger list of this famous train be- 
tween Chicago and New York and 
Boston. 

Theinaugurationofthe Twentieth 
Century Limited service marked a 
distinct advance in railroad opera- 
tion, and for twenty years the record 
of the Century has been one of in- 
creasing prestige and public useful- 
ness. 







New York Central Railroad Co 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PIT®SBURGH & LAKE ERIE 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 





VANITY FAIR 


| The Claims of Emile Coue 


(Continued from page 43) 


worked marvels in France, his clinics in 
America have, to the time of writing, 
been bitterly disappointing. But this 
fact is not played up by the newspapers. 
In this morning’s paper I see a headline 
“Cripples Walk at Coué Clinic”. On 
reading the story, however, I discover 
that one man with a limp hobbled about 
the room crying out that he was cured, 
}and then left the clinic in exactly the 
same condition as he came into it; while 
a woman who had been paralyzed stood 
up and walked a step or two, holding 
Coué’s hands. Her brother, on being 
| questioned by reporters, said that she 
| had often done as well as that, before. 

All doctors are familiar with the type 
of person, usually diagnosed as hysteric, 
| who convinces himself that he is sick for 
the pleasure of being cured. Hundreds 
of these individuals flock around any 
new therapeutic discovery, achieve mar- 
velous results, and then promptly relapse 
| until a new fad appears. It is this type 
|of individual upon whom, I am sure, 
|most of the really startling “cures” are 
| affected. These persons can be “cured” 
| by Coué or by any other method which is 
spectacular enough to take their fancy. 
Needless to say, no real cure is accom- 
plished. The man with any imaginary 
| disease needs to be cured, not from the 
symptoms which he invents, but from 
the habit or desire of imagining himself 
|sick. That is his real disease, and to cure 
| that it would be necessary to effect such a 
|complete change in the individual that 
he would no longer behave in this extra- 
ordinary way. And Coué cannot carry 
him to that extent. 
| When hypnotism first obtained scienti- 
fic consideration, some ferty or fifty years 
ago, such surprising resuits were obtained 
with hysteria that many physicians 
| believed they had discovered the cure 
|for this disease which had mystified 
{humanity since the beginning of time. 
| However it soon became apparent that 
the hypnotic method did nothing but 
conceal or change the form of the svmp- 
tom, and most of its cures were followed, 
soon or late, by either a return of the 
symptoms or the appearance of new ones. 
| Hypnotism and other methods of sug- 
| gestion cannot, and do not claim to, 
remove the cause of the disease, whether 
that disease be mental or physical, and 
for this reason they have been largely 
displaced, in scientific therapy, by more 








Expressionism 


fundamental methods of treatment, 

Suggestion is still, of course, used 
by doctors, in many cases. If used 
by a trained medical man, who knows 
exactly what it can do and what it can 
not, it may be a valuable auxiliary. In 
cases where a cure cannot be hoped for 
a patient highly susceptible to suggestion 
may be kept tractable and happy; in 
other cases it can be used to make the 
patient obedient and amenable to genuine 
curative measures. Faith in the doctor 
is an element in all healing, for the simple 
reason that if you have no faith you will 
not follow his instructions. And _ this 
faith amounts to little more than a liking 
for the doctor, and a desire to please him, 
Under the stimulus of such a desire many 
hysteric patients can actually make their 
symptoms temporarily disappear. But 
the symptom is not the disease, and the 
wise doctor, whenever he finds a patient 
progressing too rapidly, will suspect 
some such mechanism and be all the 
more on the lookout for it. A Coué 
patient, for any of a hundred reasons, 
may imagine himself cured, and actually 
conceal his symptoms from himself. But 
the sympton is nature’s warning of the 
presence of disease, and the individual 
in this condition is like the famous 
ostrich, and equally in danger of dying 
from something that he has persuaded 
himself does not exist. 

Finally, let us remember that if a 
conviction that improvement will come 
actually had any effect on organic dis- 
eases, nobody would ever die of con- 
sumption, for one of the symptoms of the 
end in that and in certain other diseases 
(some cases of locomotor ataxia, for 
instance) is complete cheerfulness and a 
firm belief on the part of the patient that 
he is not sick at all. This faith, like faith 
in Coué, may be one of Nature’s mechan- 
isms to protect the organism from the 
unpleasant knowledge that death is 
imminent. 

Suggestibility in itself is a morbid 
condition, and it can only be augmented 
by the Coué treatment. Indeed, the 
world is full of people who need badly 
some kind of treatment for their sus- 
ceptibility to being cured by nonsense. 
Voltaire remarked that you could kill 
your neighbor’s sheep by incantations, 
if you gave them a good dose of arsenic 
as well; you can be cured by Coué, 
providing you have a good doctor. 


Without Tears 


(Continued from page 59) 


within himself, and it is no criticism of 
that vision to say that it represents noth- 
ing that the spectator has seen in the real 
world. The Ninth Symphony is not a 
conglomeration of sounds heard in actual 
life, but the notation of harmonies in the 
soul of Beethoven and audible only to his 
ear. 

Like all critics and commentators who 
have shown any real comprehension 
of Expressionistic art, Hermann Bahr sees 
in it the inescapable expression of this 
age of transition. Man is again in-search 
of his own soul;.he is in revolt against the 
passivity which has made him a mere tool 
of his own work, an instrument of the 
machine age. ‘Never was there a period 
shaken with such horrors, such mortal 
terrors. Never was the world filled with 
so deathly a silence. Never was man so 
small, never so terrified. Never was joy 
so elusive, and freedom so near unto 
death. Now our necd cries out. Man cries 

| out for his soul. The age is one vast cry 
|of need, and art has joined in the cry, 
shouting into the darkness for help, for 
the soul. That is Expressionism.” 


The circumstances explain the drastic 
methods of Expressionism. ‘The condi- 
tions approximate to those of primitive 
man. “People hardly realise how close 
to the truth they are when they make fun 
of pictures and say they look as if they 
had been ‘painted by savages.’ The indus- 
trial era has driven us back to barbarism 
. . . and we must be barbarous if the 
future of humanity is to be saved from 
our fate. As primitive man crawled into 
himself out of fear of nature, so we are 
in flight from a ‘civilization’ which de- 
stroys the human soul.” Primitive man 
discovered in his own courage a weapon 
of defence against the dangers and terrors 
that beset him. Similarly, ‘we have 
found within ourselves an ultimate power 
that cannot be destroyed, and in our feat 
we have drawn upon it, and set it against 
‘civilization’, holding it tremblingly be- 
fore us. It is the sign of the unknown 
within us, on which we rely to save us; It 
is the sign of the imprisoned spirit trying 
to break its fetters; it is the cry of alan 
of all terrified souls—such is Expression 
ism.” 
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Time to Re-Tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ISK TIRE consumption has increased remarkably this past year, and 
continues to grow tremendously. This is an indication of sheer merit 
which must interest every car owner. 


Fisk dealers have increased in number and in strength. New Fisk users 
have been added by thousands to a long established and impressive list of 
Fisk buyers. All the year the big Fisk factories have worked night and day; 
production is now pushed to the utmost capacity; orders for Spring deliv- 
ery far exceed those of any previous year. 


You can buy Fisk Tires with surety that they will give money value and 
low mileage cost with trustworthy service. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon 
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SC LOTHINGS) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Govds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


This Establishment has been 


Operated Contin 


more than a Hundred Years 

and is still in the Control 

of the Direct Descendants 
of the Founders 


Our Representative 
will visit the following cities 
during the Spring to 
take orders for 
Ready-Made Clothing 
Furnishings, Hats and Shoes 
for Men and Boys 
Trunks, Bags, Leather Goods | 


and Liveries 


If you will write us, mentioning Vanity Fair, we shall be glad 


to let you know the dates on which he 
est you. 


ANNAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE 
BuFFALo 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
CoLumBus 
DETROIT 
HANovER 
HartTrorD 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
LAWRENCEVILLE 


LovIsvILLE 
WASHINGTON 


We are Manufacturing Retailers only, Established 1818. 










uously for 


will be in the city near- 








MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
New Haven 
NorFOLK 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PRINCETON 
PROVIDENCE 
RIcHMOND 
RocHESTER 
St. Louis 
St. Pau. 
SYRACUSE 
TuLsa 


We 


have no agents except our own Travelling Salesmen and we 
maintain no branches of our New York Store except our Stores in 


BOSTON 


TREMONTCCOR. BOYLSTON 


& 





NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 





It is perhaps time to come to the one 
woman who has ever really counted in 
my life. 

I refer to Pamela. 

Pamela loved me, I fancy, for my in- 
tellectual power, though my careless con- 
tempt for danger fascinated her and my 
flair for commanding men stirred her 
admiration. I think I am right in saying 
that my generosity, too, appealed to her, 
and she was not insensible to my chivalry, 
a certain clear-cut mobile beauty of brow 
and profile, my impetuous charm, my 
bonhomie, my cameraderie, my sangfroid, 
my brusquerie, my diablerie, and my je-ne- 
sais-quoi. I have purposely left Pamela 
to the last, because she is the last 
and greatest of my loves, leaving out 
Madeleine and Priscilla and ignoring 
for the moment Clarice, Marjorie, and 
Elisabeth. 

Pamela met me on Thursday, Feb. 10, 
1922, and on Saturday, August 10, 1922, 
she came at midnight to my flat and 
implored me to take her to the south of 
France, crying that she loved me and 
would not live without me. 

“There is a train from Vict. (S. E. 
and C.R.) at eleven in the morning”, 
she said, catching her breath. “It gets 
to Paris (Nord) at 8.45.” 

I crushed her in my arms, “ What is the 
fare?” I said in a low voice, kissing her 
hair again and again. 

“75/8a, 52/4b, 33/11c”, she said 
quickly. “R.T. for one month 135/7a, 
95/8b, 61/11c. The above fares are sub- 
ject to increase.” 

I gazed at her dark eves a moment, 
then took her in my arms. 

“And liable,” I said softly, “to altera- 
tion in accordance with the prevailing 
rate of exhange.” 


but a few strong men had fled. To the 
little band remaining Caswell announced 
in a trembling voice that he had had no- 
thing whatever to do with this show, 4 
remark which was greeted with cries of 
“Vea, Bo.” 

The local ministers took the matter up 
and the club season ended in a blaze of 
glorious shame and scandal. Behind 
closed doors it was whispered that the 
Caswell ministry had left behind it the 
largest deficits in our history. 

“And that,” thought I, “‘is that.” 

Spring and Summer rushed upon us 
and we played our golf and tennis and 
thought no more of indoor entertainments. 





VANITY FAIR 


Women Who Have Proposed 


(Continued from page 69) 


There was a minute’s silence. 

Then Pamela sighed and detached 
herself wearily from my arms. She 
opened her vanity bag. 

“You see this,” she said. She held y 
a tiny phial containing a light green liquid. 

I bowed my head. I had been asked the 
question so often by other women. 

“T am going to take this,” she said very 
calmly. 

“Darling,” I said tenderly. “I know, 
it is a desperate way out, but the only 
one. You love me, I cannot return your 
passion. You will go the way of Mar- 
garet and Germaine and all the others, 
I appreciate it more than I can tell you. 
But”, I said, raising my voice ever so 
slightly, “‘as I said to Dinah on a similar 
occasion, why here? Why not in your 
own home?” - 

Pamela lifted her fine eyebrows. 

“You have made a mistake,” she said 
coldly. “Iam not killing myself for you.” 

My quick gesture of shocked incredul- 
ity was perhaps natural. 

“TI am drinking this”, said Pamela, 
shaking the bottle well, “on account of 
Rupert Maltravers, whom I love and 
who has just spurned me. I come here to 
drink it because the maids at home are 
so silly about a little bit of extra cleaning 
up. Cheerio.” 

So saying she drank the fatal poison 
and fell lifeless at my feet. 

* * * * * * 


I sighed deeply and pressed the bell. 

“ANOTHER, sir?” say James’s eye- 
brows respectfully. 

“Yes, James. Telephone the authori- 
ties as usual. And I will have a bit of— 
er—-smoked salmon and a liqueur brandy 
in the blue room in ten minutes.” 

Ah, well. 


The Entertainment Committee 


(Continued from page 44) 


And then at the beginning of this season 
I met my young friend Caswell, radiant 
and brown from his vacation. 

“What do you think!” he cried. 
“They’ve re-elected me Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee!”’ 

“And you don’t mean... ?” 

“Yes, I’ve accepted. But this time I’ve 
picked out a committee that will work.” 

I sank back in my train-seat and closed 
my eyes. Yes, I remembered, they re- 
elected me for a long time, and I always 
accepted. It only ended that year when 
I had nervous prostration and had to go 
south. Poor,’ poor Caswell! I wonder 
how long he will last. 
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Seven Passenger Enclosed-Drive Limousine 
on Marmon Chassis. 


Upon request special designs for any make of 
chassis will be submitted for your approval. 


C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 


Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Style 2215 SF 





The all year’round Allen Shutter Front gives perfect radiation. 
Hand control, positive action, you know when the shutter is 
open or shut. No guessing. 

Easy to attach; nothing to get out of order. 

Write for illustrated folder of Allen Radiator Coverings and 
Tire Cases. 


ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
22 West 6lst St., New York 2013 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SHUTTER FRONT 
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THE CLICQUOT CLUBCO. 


e Clicquot Club Co 
Millis, Mass., U.S.A 
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VYronownced Ekee-Ko 


GINGER ALE 


Bottlers of Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale, Sarsaparilla, Root Beer 
and Birch Beer 
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AutoReelite provides 
protection for EVERY 
emergency 


Safety jor theWorld’s Best Cars 


AutoReelite provides the protection the 
world’s finest motor cars deserve. Its 
piercing brilliance discloses every danger 
in the road ahead, makes each mile of 
travel safer and more comfortable. The 
exclusive AutoReelite feature, the self-con- 
tained automatic reel, which allows the 
lamp to be taken to any part of the car, 
affords genuine convenience after dark, 
minimizing delays for tire changes or motor 
adjustments and providing an unfailing, 
brilliant utility light for every purpose. 
Booklet 313K describes and illustrates all 
AutoReelite models. Write for your copy 
today. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Office and Factory 
1710 Wellington Avenue 
CHICAGO 


J. Schooneveldt, 
*Scravenhage, Holland 


Benjamin Electric, Ltd. 
London, England 


Amerikanska Motor Importen 
Malmo, Sweden 


AutoReelite, Model SF, for 
the fully enclosed car. Eas- 
ily attached, necessitating 
the boring of only a single 
hole in the windshield post. 
Finished in full nickel, in 
harmony with the finest 
motor cars. For the sport 
or town car, Model SG as 
shown above is furnished 
for either right or left hand 
control. 


AutoReelite 


G.U.S PAT. OF 


THE ONLY SPOTLIGHT ON A 
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VANITY FAIR 


Surprising Fables 


(Continued from page 60) 


of slippers. Whoever puts on the left one 
at once becomes invisible, and must put 
on the right one to reappear. You will see 
that this present is very valuable, and we 
shall be able to make a lot of money with 
it; 

His wife stood quite still for a moment, 
overcome with curiosity. 

“Can it be?” she asked, at length. 
“Come, let us try at once!” 

She slipped her foot into the left slipper 
—and, positively, in the same instant 
vanished away. 

“My God!” cried the little cobbler, “it 
is true! She is really gone!” 

Then he took the right slipper, went 
out of the house, and threw it into the 
deepest well he could find. 


The Eminent Judge 


HE eminent judge sat upon the 

bench clad in the flowing robes of his 
office, a striking and austere figure with 
his white, seamed face and whiter hair 
above the folds of his black raiment. A 
stern probity, an exacting justice, a kindly 
benevolence was reflected in the quiet 
dignity of his demeanor. His keen old 
eyes swept the courtroom with a glance 
at once severe and friendly. 

Two attorneys, opposing counsel, ar- 
gued fatuously before the bar. His level 
gaze took them in and passed on beyond, 
to the groups of lawyers and lawyers’ 
clerks within the railed enclosure, to the 
alert bailiff at the door, to the rows and 
rows of spectators seated in the body of 
the court-room. All were listening to the 
professional dispute of the combatants 
before the bar, who had been wrangling 
for an hour and a half with satirical cour- 
tesy and limitless vocabulary. No eyes 
were upon the judge; he was a fixture like 
the chairs, the tables, the dull unlighted 


globes that rose at either end of the bench. 

His glance wavered and returned; his 
hand trembled; his brows drew down over 
his eyes. From beneath a fringe of lashes 
he surveyed the crowded courtroom witha 
suddenly furtive air. His hands gripped 
the arms of his chair spasmodically; his 
fingers were talons. His astringent gaze 
sought the face of the clock with swift 
secrecy, and returned to the pool of hu- 
man faces that lay below him. His feet 
noiselessly drummed the floor. Remotely 
in his ears, like the sea at a great distance, 
sounded the monotonous flow of oratory 
beneath his nose. Still no eyes were 
turned upon him. 

His own eyes became more daring; 
they darted quick, significant glances in 
all directions, although still from beneath 
overhanging brows. They asked silent 
questions of the unheeding mortals spread 
fanlike beyond the railed enclosure; they 
fastened with horrible malice upon the 
jurors to the left, for a long, swiftly- 
ended look of inquiry. No one looked 
back at him; he was as unobserved as if 
he had been in Greece or Rome. 

He was unseen! 

With sudden determination he began 
slowly to rise from his chair. The dis- 
puting lawyers still argued endlessly on 
the floor of the courtroom. Inch by inch 
he rose until he stood upright behind the 
bench, a sinister, criminal figure in his 
trailing sable robes. With swift, soft 
steps he glided toward a door in the rear 
wall. In another instant he had passed 
from the courtroom into the chambers 
behind. The drone of voices seemed now 
to sound as from the end of the world. 

A smile of demoniac cunning curved the 
judge’s lips. With a shocking gesture he 
carried his hand to his mouth, and bit 
fiercely into a plug of tobacco. 


The New York Art Theatre 


(Continued from page 36) 


was busy during the preceding three 
months, putting on Hamlet and a play by 
Hauptmann and one by Don Marquis, of 
whom you may not have heard in Mos- 
cow. Why, four weeks before the prem- 
iére, it had probably not occurred to any 
one in the Hopkins camp that they would 
do the Romeo and Juliet at all.” 

“Dear, dear, how speed-mad you 
Americans are. But why the hurry?” 

“Well, the theatre was idle and dark, 
because it had no repertory to fall back 
on and there was a great rush to get it 
open again.” 

“That all sounds rather costly.” 

“Tt was costly and then, of course, Miss 
Barrymore, in addition to sharing in the 
profits when there are any, is guaranteed 
at least $1,500 a week, so that there were 
times when half the takings were due to 
her.” 

“But surely that leaves very little for 
the other members of the company.” 

“Very little.” 

“Tt must be hard for her, under those 
conditions, to get a company of other 
players as good as herself.” 


“Well, I’m not sure that that is her 
idea.” 

“She must have been magnificent.” 

“No, to tell the truth she was pretty 
bad. You see the idea was not to see how 
good a performance of Romeo and Juliet 
could be accomplished but to see how 
good a performance they could give with 
Miss Barrymore as Juliet.” 

“How strange. Rather like making 
your chess game harder by giving your 
queen away at the start. But then of 
course other members of the company 
have their turn in other plays.” 

“No, she is the constant in the prob- 
lem. And, strictly speaking, there is no 
company in the sense that you mean. It 
was a specially assembled cast, and with 
the exception of two players who had 
been together once before in a play, all 
the actors were new and strange to one 
another, which of course made it harder 
for them to do this play well at such short 
notice.” 

“How interesting,” says Stanislavsky, 
“but if you will excuse me I must be 
getting back to Moscow.” 
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You wouldn’t have 
blamed her either 


SHE was left a widow when 

she was thirty-five. Her 
husband’s estate was quite a 
substantial one, and not being 
a business woman she was 
naturally glad to find her 
affairs left in the hands of a 
very good attorney—a young 
lawyer with whom her 
husband had done much of 
his business 

Various complications of 
the estate required her to be 
in this attorney’s office quite 
often; there were many details 
to dispose of from time to 
time. 

Then suddenly, for some 
reason or other, she announced 
to her friends that this attor- 
ney was no longer handling 
her affairs. He was a rising 
young man in his profession, 
and enjoyed an excellent 
standing. The abrupt change 
in her dealings to the office of 
a much less known lawyer 
puzzed every one, and there 
was really quite a lot of talk 
about it. No one could un- 
derstand why. 

Some men succeed in busi- 
ness in spite of halitosis. But 





or 
HALITOSIS 











many others are held back— 
often not knowing why. 


* * * 


Sometimes, of course, hali- 
tosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder that 
requires professional advice. 
But usually—and fortunately 
—halitosis is only a local 
condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. 

This halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
So the systematic use of Lis- 
terine this way puts you on 
the safe and polite side. You 
know your breath is_ right. 
Fastidious people everywhere 
are making it a regular part of 
their daily toilet routine. 

Your druggist will supply 
you with Listerine. He sells 
lots of it. It has dozens of 
different uses as a safe anti- 
septic and has been trusted as 
such for half a century. Read 
the interesting booklet that 
comes with every bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., Saint 
Lous, OC. S: A: 
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“Can you beat it? 





washed, and washed, and washed—yet its 
color and lustre are just like new!” 


SMART SILK SHIRTS 


should not cease to be smart when 
they are soiled. If they are white when 
bought they should remain white after 
washing; if they are helio, or beige, 
or natia or some other popular shirt 
shade they should not suffer in origi- 
nal tone and lustre no matter how 
often washed. 


You can be sure ot this condition if 
you buy shirts that are now the vogue 
—those made of plain colors of 
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True hue 
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All Colors The Label 


Washable Freny 


WASHABLE 




















TRUHU Shirt Weaves: 
Radiums, Broadcloths, Crépes 


“Tf it’s TRUHU it’s washable” 
JERSEY SILK MILLS, Inc., 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 











i] O rie nF —a mystic fragrance of Oriental flowers. 


Flowers of the Orient This rare bouquet is only one of many 
delightful Colgate perfumes from which you 
may choose your favorite—all blended with 
exquisite care from the finest essences the 
world produces. 


Three little vials of perfumes, with an interesting 
booklettelling howto choose a perfume that fits your per- 
sonality,will be sent you fora 2c stamp to cover postage. 


199 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE & Co. 
PARIS 


Dept. 262 
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The Theatrical Callboard 


(Continued from page 10) 


From Sacha Guitry 


ACHA GUITRY is principally known 
to New York through Sleeping Partners, 
Deburau, and his father’s fear of the 
ocean, which has kept the Selwyn’s from 
fulfilling their desire to exhibit on Broad- 
way the talents of Lucien and Sacha as 
actors. Before the year is out, David 
Belasco will produce the long-promised 
piece, The Comedian, for Lionel Atwill, 
and Henry Miller will appear in the 
grave and exalted, as well as short and 
woman-less, drama, Pasteur, under the 
management of Charles Frohman, Inc. 
News comes from Paris of a new play 
by Guitry, Un Sujet de Roman. The sub- 
ject, apparently, is an inhabitant of the 
ivory tower, one of those literary men 
who plod steadily ahead for forty years 
writing what must be written and not 
what the public wants. At the end of the 
forty years his wife is still oblivious to 
the fact that he has won the respect of 
the greatest writers of the world. She 
forces him to sign a contract with a pub- 
lisher of sensational fiction. At this point 
there intervenes a convenient paralytic 
stroke. The wife taking advantage of his 
illness, turns over a half-finished manu- 
script to a newspaperman with instruc- 
tions to finish it in popular fashion, writes 
asking for him the Legion of Honor, and 
seems quite on the point of wrecking his 
career. Again with a convenience rather 
foreign to Guitry’s other work, the man 
recovers his capacities and manages to 
undo the mischief. Following the best 
examples of the higher literature, he par- 
dons the wife. They live on in a happier 
state of connubiality since she has found 
in his desk letters from the greatest of 
the literary world calling him ‘‘ Master’. 
It is the elder Guitry, of course—greatest 
actor of France today—who dictated the 
creation of such an aged hero and who 
succeeds in meeting the difficulties of 
the part. 


Varying Prospects 


T the moment of writing it is a ques- 
tion when or whether William Gil- 
lette will come into New York with revi- 
vals cf Sherlock Holmes and of Barrie’s 
Dear Brutus. Certainly he will tour up 
and down the country with the two 
favorites, just as he did ten years ago 
with a repertory that included Held by 
the Enemy, Secret Service, The Private 
Secretary and Too Much Johnson, as well 
as the detective drama. It is a heartening 
sight to see an actor of seventy—a frail 
man, too—who not only canters off in 
harness but double-harness at that. Many 
talk of repertory; in fact no actor or 
actress feels himself quite respectable who 
does not admit that the future of Ameri- 
can acting—and American playwriting, 
too, for that matter—lies with the found- 
ing of repertory theatres. But who except 
a gray-beard like Gillette has the courage 
to do something about it? I don’t want 
to imply that a season of Sherlock Holmes 
and Dear Brutus, played by a single com- 
pany, is a panacea for the American stage. 
But here is one kind of proof that reper- 
tory is possible if it is backed by reputa- 
tion and courage. 

Some day, of course, Laurette Taylor 
will appear in repertory. But until this 
season it looked as if the repertory would 
be confined—like the repertory of 
Sothern and Marlowe—to a single play- 
wright. And not William Shakespeare. 
This year, however, Miss Taylor comes 
forward, for the first time in a dozen 
years, in a play not by her husband, 
Hartley Manners. It is Humoresque, 
made by Fannie Hurst from her own 
short story. Whether you like it or not, 
the author of its being is the motion 
picture. If it hadn’t been for the great 
success which the story won upon the 
screen, Miss Hurst would hardly have 
thought of dramatizing Hwumoresque. 


Also, if it hadn’t been for the remarkable 
performance which Vera Gordon gave of 
the mother, I do not imagine that Miss 
Taylor would have been spurred on to 
play her first middle-aged part. Failing 
Matthilde Cotrelly, the interested man- 
agement would have bidden Margaret 
Wycherly cultivate a Yiddish accent. 
As the play has been fashioned, it dodges 
politely and wisely the issue of the happy 
ending which the screen tacked on to the 
poignant story of the young violinist 
from the slums seized and shattered by 
the war. 

Another dramatization headed for 
Broadway is Rita Coventry, which Hubert 
Osborne, author of Shore Leave, has made 
from the novel by Julian Street. Brock 
Pemberton is the producer. 

The first play to come from Porter 
Emerson Browne since he wrote The 
Bad Man is Ladies for Sale, a piece that 
takes war-shattered Vienna for its point 
of theatrical departure. 

Magic makes a trinity with melodrama 
and mystery in Zeno, a play by Joseph 
F. Rinn designed to exploit some of the 
many deceptions practiced by the gentle- 
man with no cuffs to deceive. It is to be 
produced by Lee Kugel with two infre- 
quent—in fact two too infrequent—play- 
ers in the leading parts, Effie Shannon and 
George Nash. 

Among the impending productions of 
Sam H. Harris is a new drama by Owen 
Davis cast in the serious mould of his 
The Detour. This is Ice-Bound, and it is 
an easy guess that the locale is not Long 
Island this time but somewhere north of 
New Bedford. Robert Ames, so fine in 
The Hero, heads the list of players. 

When the Washington Square Players 
mounted that powerful little tragedy 
The Clod few except those who knew the 
prejudices of American managers would 
have imagined that it would be half a 
dozen years before a full-length play by 
Lewis Beach would come to Broadway. 
The title of his new piece, The Square 
Peg, suggests tragedy again, but Guthrie 
McClintic, having swallowed Gringo, is 
not one to strain at a play without a 
happy ending. 

Margaret Anglin speaks so highly of 
The Sea Woman as to raise the question 
whether she will bring it into New York 
this year with half the season already 
gone; but the road is not what it used to 
be and Broadway is always hospitable to 
Miss Anglin. The author of her new 
vehicle is the excellent actor and occa- 
sional collaborator, Willard Robertson. 

Back from the movies comes Frank 
Keenan in Peter Weston, a play by Frank 
Dazey, son of the author of Jn Old Ken- 
tucky, and Leighton Osmun. 

Charles Richman contemplates a re- 
turn to the stage in a play by Charles 
Richman called Suspended Sentence. 


Bookshelf Repertory 


IV spite of Arthur Hopkins and Ethel 
Barrymore, the bookshelf continues to 
house America’s only repertory theatre. 
There, no matter what the evening, you 
will find some good play, old or new, 
ready to entertain you. Play-publishing 
was once deemed as risky an occupation 
as establishing an art theatre, but now 
the presses grind out dramas steadily and 
profitably. Consequently, you may g0 
to your bookseller and purchase seats 
from Doran for a departed success like 
The Harp of Life by Hartley Manners, 
or from Stewart Kidd for that inter- 
esting failure, Goat Alley, by Ernest 
Howard Culbertson. You can sit again 
through Owen Davis’s The Detour, thanks 
to Little, Brown, and, if you were disap- 
pointed with the Theatre Guild’s per- 
formance of Georg Kaiser’s expressionist 
drama, From Morn to Midnight, you can 
remount the play with the aid of your 
imagination and Brentano. 
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Croucia & Fitzgerald 


Hand Wrought Luggage 


Agency for 


FINNIGANS LUGGAGE 
New Bond St. W. London 


The Dependability and appearance cf 
Crouch & Fitzgerald Luggage has placed 
this firm in a position of Pre-eminence 
in its field. 


Alligator attaché writing case 
by Finnigans of London has 
compartments in top for sta- 
tionery with special holder 
for pens, loose blotter pad in 
body of case, which is also 
lined throughout with alli- 
gator. Two Bramah gold 
plated locks. Particularly 
attractive and unusual. 


14 Inch size $186.50 
16 Inch size $189.50 


f 








Exceptionally fine suitcase 
of heavy Scotch Pigskin. 
Steel frame, leather lined, 
shirt flap in top with straps, 
solid leather rivetted handle, 
solid brass locks. Is hand 
stitched throughout. 


























24 Inch size $87.50 
26 Inch size $92.50 





Genuine Walrus Bag, black. 
Hand stitched throughout. 
Walrus leather welt, lined 
with leather, has two pockets 
on one side and one on the 
other. Solid hand stitched 
Walrus handle, solid brass 
locks and specially designed 
catches. 


18 Inch size $50.00 
20 Inch size $54.00 
22 Inch size $58.00 
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Collapsible Kit Bag of finest 
English Cowhide _ leather. 
Hand stitched throughout, 
cloth lined with pocket. Has 
Double handles with solid 
brass rings. Heavy brass 
locks, catches and buckles. 


22 Inch size $43.75 





Wardrobe, Dress and Steamer Trunks. Box 
End Kit Bags, Tourist Suit Cases, Men’s 
Club and Travelling Bags, Ladies Fitted 
Cases, Overnight Bags, Hat Trunks, and 
Hat Cases. 


Crouch & Fitz 


586 Firrny AVENUE 177 BROADWAY 


Above 47th Street 





At Cortlandt Street 






































English ( Jothes 
That-Are (orreéHy English 


Styes of the type created only by the 
smart custom tailors of Bond Street and 
Savill Row—clothes that the faultlessly 
dressed Englishman choosesfor hisownuse, 
are now obtainable in leading men’s wear 
shops in America. Excius1a Overcoats, 
Topcoats, Sports Clothes and Sack Suits 
are cut from exclusive English fabrics of 
the finest quality and tailored in exact 
conformity to correct English standards. 
The name of astore in your locality which 
sells them will be sent on application. 


Joseph May & Sons, Ltd. 


LEEDS and LONDON 
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eMERCHANTS of standing cre invited to write for appointment to 


see Exctusia Clothes. «Address the American representative: EpGar 




















B. Watters Orcanization, Broadway and 23rd Street, New York 
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“Without Coming to Faris 


American les may now 


have my Exquisite Ferfumes 


My American friends, I am more 
than pleased that my Luyna 
perfumes have found such favor 
with you. These favorite per- 
fumes of the French lady of title, 
now for the first time available 
in America, have met with in- 
stantaneous success—You like 
them, and why not? Their 
fragrance—so exquisite, so un- 
usual—makes them the choice of 
all ladies who want only the best. 


Also I have been made happy by 
the enthusiasm with which my 
brochure has been received. And 
why should it not be? For in 
this little booklet are disclosed 
the secrets intimes of the Parisian 
boudoir, the little artful ways in 
which the French lady uses per- 
fumes. 


You, too, may have a copy of this 
beautiful little brochure. Ask 
my American Representative, 


Thos. Leeming & Co., New York, 


Maya. 








not long since, to La Nouvelle 

Revue Frangaise twenty-five pages 
on Baudelaire, in which he reveals himself 
a creative critic; his prose is filled with 
passionate praise; it has a rare originality, 
subtle and evocatory. 

After his praise, Proust insinuates these 
two sentences. ‘Mais 1a encore la fabri- 
cation—la fabrication méme de l’impal- 
pable est visible. Et alors un moment qui 
devrait étre si mystérieux, il n’a nulle 
impression de mystére.” The curious thing 
is that Baudelaire, who only admired 
Hugo to a certain extent, says in his ar- 
ticle in 1863: “Victor Hugo était, dés le 
principe, l’-homme le mieux doué, le plus 
visiblement élu pour exprimer par la 
poésie ce que j’appelerai le mystére de la 
vie.” What is also curious is the fact that 
Baudelaire’s exasperated nerves, his mis- 
eries, his intense spiritual and physical 
sufferings, find a kind of reflex in the 
writer I refer to, who confesses—a sinis- 
ter confession — “‘Naturellement, con- 
damné depuis tant d’années 4 vivre dans 
une chambre aux volets fermés, qu’éclaire 
la seule electricité, j’envie les belles pro- 
menades du sage de Mantoue.” 

“Les Fleurs du Mal” 


ES Fleurs du Mal is the most fascinat- 

ing, curious, subtle and extraordinary 
creation of an entire world ever fashioned 
in modern ages. It is sublime in its gri- 
maces, sinister and sacred, satanical and 
mystical; a book which intoxicates the 
senses, which invades the spirit as it were 
on the wings of a scented whirlwind; a 
book where perfume faints into color, a 
book filled with a wicked and atrocious 
beauty; where crime and vice are shown in 
their revolting nakedness, shown without 
pity and without malice; where the soul of 
the Evil Monk in the depths of his cloister 
implores some respite to his soul’s tempta- 
tions. Many of Baudelaire’s most sinister 
verses reveal to me certain tapestries I saw 
in La Chaise-Dieu, in Auvergne: Eve be- 
side the serpent, under the eyes of God, 
covering herself with fig leaves, her yellow 
hair disheveled; the Devil circled by a 
serpent, who holds a black sceptre ending 
in a lash: tongues of flame rise behind him. 
This is as a somewhat ghastly prelude to 
this vision of judgment that the Dance of 
Death presents itself, on the reverse of 
the wall on which these tapestries are 
hung: they show the blank level to which 
death may be said to reduce life. Worn 
and battered they fade off the very wall, 
which was to perpetuate their mortality, 
into the ghosts themselves. 

Proust becomes ingenious, more than 
ingenious, intensely curious, when he says 
of Baudelaire: “Cet amour semble chérir 
chez la femme avant tous les cheveux, les 
pieds et les genoux.” It is the introspec- 
tive, the subtle and sensuous novelist, 
and not the critic, who writes, as Laclos 
might actually have written. This writer 
seems to me to have fallen under the influ- 
ence of the Goncourts, in fact, he con- 
fesses that he sees life through the medium 
of diseased nerves. “Notre oeuvre en- 
tier,’ writes Edmond de Goncourt, “re- 
pose sur la maladie nerveuse; les peintres 
de la maladie, nous les avons tirés de 
nous mémes, et, 4 force de nous disséquer, 
nous sommes arrivés 4 une sensitivité 
super-aigué que blessaient les infiniment 
petits de la-vie.” Their vision of reality 
might almost be called an exaggerated 
sense of the truth of things; such a sense 
as diseased nerves inflict upon one, sharp- 
ening the acuteness of every sensation. 
As in the world of Whistler so in the world 
of the Goncourts, we see cities in which 
there are always fireworks at Cremorne, 
and fair women reflected beautifully and 
curiously in mirrors. 


M tee he PROUST contributed, 





VANITY FAIR 


A Casuist in Souls 


A Consideration of the Novels of Marcel Proust, and 
of the Literature of Nerves 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Pater, who desired to find everywhere 
forces producing pleasurable sensations 
“each of a more or less peculiar and 
unique kind”, says: “Few artists 
not Goethe nor Byron even, work quite 
clearly, casting off all débris, and leaving 
us only what the heat of their imagination 
has wholly fused and transformed.” Has 
the heat of Proust’s imagination fused 
and transformed his material as Balzac 
and Rodin transformed and fused theirs? 
Are his characters creations? Has he the 
strange magical sense of that life in nat- 
ural things which is communicable? | 
think not; there is too much débris in his 
prose which he has not cast off. His char- 
acters do not live before me as the charac- 
ters of Tolstoi and Gorki live; Vasseli, for 
instance, who says to himself, when he 
lies awake at night: “I seem to be go 
small, so small, and it seems as if the 
earth moved under me, and there was 
nothing on earth but me.” They do not 
live, like those of Conrad, who chooses 
the souls of men as his spoils, the spoils of 
the seas in storms, then hurls them into 
an exasperated life. What in Conrad is in- 
explicable is that awful activity of mind 
behind which crouches some devil who 
creates evil for his own delight. There is 
nothing of this in Proust; what in him is 
inexplicable is the exasperation he gives 
one when he plunges, like Coleridge at his 
worst, into some pestilential jungle, where 
he is swept by the mercy of a caprice 
hither and thither into tortured and 
tangled ways of thought where the subject 
matter is so transfigured and transmuted 
as to assume the nature of a magician’s 
og in which poisonous reptiles writhe in 

re. 

Proust’s books are the autobiography 
of a sensitive soul, for whom the invisible 
world exists; only, he could never say 
with Gautier: “I am a man for whom the 
visible world exists.” Proust, with his 
adoration of beauty, gives one an equal 
sense of the beauty of exterior things 
and of physical beauty; with infinite 
carefulness, with infinite precautions, 
he gives one glimpses of occult se- 
crets unknown to us, of our inevitable 
instincts; and, at times, of those icy 
ecstasies which Laforgue reveals in 
Moralités Légendaires. 


Parallels 


N his feverish attempt to explain him- 

self to himself, his imaginary hero re- 
minds me of Rousseau; who having met 
Grimm and vexed Voltaire, was destined 
by his febrile and vehement character to 
learn in suffering what he certainly did 
not teach in song; who, being avid of mis- 
understandings, was forced by the rank- 
ling thorns of his jealousy to write his Con- 
fessions; in which he unburdens himself 
of the exasperation of all those eyes fixed 
upon him, driven, in spite of himself, to 
set about explaining himself to other 
people; a coward before his own conscience. 
There is no cowardice in the conscience of 
Proust’s hero: his utter and shameless 
sincerity to the naked truth of things 
allows him “avec une liberté d’esprit” to 
compete, near the end of the last volume, 
in his unveiling of M. de Charlus, with 
the outspokenness of Restif de la Bre- 
tonne in Monsieur Nicholas. 

Some of the pages of Sedome might 
have been inspired by Petronius. The 
actual fever and languor in the blood: 
that counts for so much in Petronius’ 
prose, and lies at the root of some of his 
fascinations. He is passionately interested 
in people, but for those who are not of the 
same nature as he is: his avid curiosity 
being impersonal. Some of Proust’s curl 
osity is not so much vivid as impersonal. 
Petronius—like the writer I refer to—s 
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NTRODUCING *The Tem- 

pest. A man’s topcoat. Aber- 
deen has contributed the woolens, 
New York the tailoring, Fifth 
Avenue the inspiration. Slight in 
weight, in warmth considerable. 
Shower-proof. Sixty-five Dollars. 


* Trademark registration requested. 


THE MAN’S SHOP 


Lord & Taylor 
Fifth Avenue 
New York 




















Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 





N Tobey-made furniture, all staining, shel- 
lacking, varnishing and rubbing is done by 
hand; no dipping or spraying processes are 
employed. Hand work is indispensable to the 
finest furniture, because of the individual treat- 
ment necessary to the varying texture of choice 
woods and the bringing out of their full beauty. 
Send for Brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avente 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Ties You Like 


to Wear 











ee the fact that they 
are Cheney Cravats is 
more than enough to 
make you /ke these new 
Spring ties on sight— 
for you know what 
“Cheney” means in ties. 


They offer you patterns 
and colorings that are 
unusually smart—cut 
and style that are up-to- 
the-minute — and an 
easy-tying material that 
is wrinkleproof, wear- 
proof and holds its shape 
well. 


Especially sturdy are 
Cheney Tubulars, famous 
for their long life of good 
looks. Your favorite 


haberdasher has them. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 
Makers of Cheney Sitks 








VANITY FAIR 


A Casuist in Souls 


(Continued from page 108) 


so specifically Latin that he has no reti- 
cence in speaking of what he feels, none 
of that unconscious reticence in feeling 
which races drawn farther from civiliza- 
tion have invented in their relations with 
nature. This is one of the things which 
people mean when they say that Petronius’ 
prose is immoral. So is that of Proust. 
Yet, in the prose of these writers, the 
rarest beauty comes from a heightening 
of nature into something not quite nat- 
ural, a perversity of beauty, which is 
poisonous as well as curious. 


Proust’s Style 


pRoust has some of the corrupt mys- 
ticism of Huysmans, but Proust’s is 
not so perilous as his; nor has he that psy- 
chology which can be carried so far into 
the soul’s darkness, that the flaming walls 
of the world themselves fade to a glimmer; 
he does not chronicle the adventures of 
this world’s Vanity Fair; he is concerned 
with the revelation of the subconscious 
self; his hero’s confessions are not the 
exultation of the soul. He is concerned, 
not so much with adventures, as with an 
almost cloistral subtlety in regard to the 
obscure passions which work themselves 
out, never with any actual logic. With all 
his curiosity, this curiosity never drives 
him in the direction of the soul’s appre- 
hension of spiritual things. He does, at 
times, like Mallarmé, deform ingeniously 
the language he writes in; and, as in most 
of these modern Decadents, perversity of 
form and perversity of matter bewilder 
us in his most bewildering pages. 

There is no naked vision in Proust; his 
vision is like a clouded mirror, in whose 
depths strange shapes flash and vanish. 
The only faultless style in French is Flau- 
bert’s; that style, which has every merit 
and hardly a fault, becomes what it is by 
a process very different from that of most 
writers careful of form. 

In Proust’s style, there is something 
paradoxical, singular, caustic; it is colored 
and perfumed and exotic, a style in which 
sensation becomes complex, cultivated, 
the flower of an elaborate life; it can be- 
come deadly, as passion becomes poison- 
ous. ‘The world of the novelist,” I have 
written,. “what we call the real world, is a 
solid theft out of space; color and music 


may float into it and wander through it, 
but it has not been made with color and 
music, and it is not a part of the cop. 
sciousness of its inhabitants.” This world 
was never entered by Proust. All the 
same, there is in him something crue] 
something abnormal, something subtle. He 
is a creator of gorgeous fabrics. Only, 
he never startles you, as Balzac startles 
you; he never touches you with his divine 
fire, like Balzac; he never hurls at you, as 
Balzac does, God’s thunder out of heaven, 
when the cry is Balzac’s, when it is a 
characteristic part of his genius to have 
given it that ironical force by uttering it 
through the mouth of Josepha. 


Proust and Stendhal 


I FIND to my surprise that a French 
critic, Carcassonne, compares Proust 
with Balzac. As an observer of Society, 
yes; as a Creator, no. “Never,” he writes, 
“since Stendhal and Balzac has any novel- 
ist put so much reality into a novel. 
Stendhal, Balzac: I write those great 
names without hesitation beside that of 
Marcel Proust. It is the finest homage I 
can render to the power and originality of 
his talent.” During Balzac’s lifetime 
there was Benjamin Constant whose 
Adolphe has its place after Manon Lescaut, 
a purely objective study of an incompar- 
able simplicity, which comes in the midst 
of those Analysts of difficult souls— 
Laclos, Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau. 
After these Flaubert, the Goncourts, 
Huysmans, Zola, Maupassant. I should 
place Proust with these rare spirits whose 
mélier is the analysis of difficult souls. 
Browning wrote in regard to his Sordello: 
“My stress lay on the incidents in the 
development of a soul: little else is worth 
study, I at least always thought so.” This 
certainly applies to Proust; and, as he 
seems to me to derive some of his talent 
from Stendhal and from no other novel- 
ist, I can imagine his casuistical and 
cruel creation of the soul of M. de Charlus, 
in much the same fashion as Stendhal’s 
when he undresses Julien Sorel’s soul in 
public with a deliberate and fascinating 
effrontery. There is an enormous public- 
ity, certainly, in both souls; only, in the 
case of the former, his soul, so far, is only 
half undressed. 


Ballads and Blast Furnaces 


(Continued from page 11) 


Lewis, in obedience to a resentment, was 
drawing an indictment against certain 
phases of a society. 

Kenneth Macgowan’s Continental Stage- 
craft (Harcourt) is an able piece of report- 
ing. It contains a good deal of informa- 
tion and makes a serious attempt to ex- 
plain the theory of the new movement in 
the theatre. There is much talk nowadays 
about Expressionism but very little effort 
to define it and to understand what func- 


tion it is supposed to perform. Mr. Mac- 
gowan has written what I suppose is the 
first at all adequate discussion in English 
of the new theories in their relation to 
the drama and Mr. Robert Edmond Jones 
has illustrated it with sketches of modern 
German settings which I should think, if 
it be true, as reported, that the modern 
German stage excells in ingenuity rather 
than taste, very much surpass the origi- 
nals in beauty. 


An all-sith Jacquard 
—a colorful English 
Twill—and a smart 
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SPORTOCASINS 


These sport moc- 
casins combine 
true Indian design 
with metropolitan 
good looks. 








“Comfortably 





THESE SPORTOCASINS SURE \ 
KEEP A GUY FROM SLIPPING 





Good Golf Gear 


HE American Indians built their 
moccasins for untiring ease. 
British sport shoes have led the 
world in smartness. The two com- 
bine in Sportocasins—already the 
vogue on British links. 





YetSportocasins meanmuch more thanmerestyle. The snugfitting 
vamp comforts your instep at every stride. The cupped heel fits 
like afoot print. And they twist like a slipper, following the foot 
into any position without gripping strain. These features and 
others banish fatigue, prevent “pressing,” and give a sturdy but 
flexible stance throughout the day’s play. 


Sportocasins are worth aneffort. If your sportwear dealer hasn’t 
them yet, send your size and foot tracing with golf soxon. We'll 
send you a pair prepaid and guarantee fit. Either the new crepe 
rubber or “washboard” fibre sole, as you prefer. You’ll play better 
golf in Sportocasins! 


TWELVE DOLLARS 


THE SPORTOCASIN co. 


TRADE MARK . 
AUBURN, MAINE 

























Send a Springtime gift from Sherry to 
make her Easter Morn a joyous one. 
Sweets for post-Lenten indulgence,— 
* their lovely boxes to be treasured as 
9 : useful souvenirs. 


ie 
14 Easter Greetings 


Sherry Chocolates Easter Novelties 


and Bonbons Painted Boxes 
os Easter Baskets Wedding Cakes 


Table Decorations Favors 


The selection and arrangement of mail order gifts is a 
matter of special pride and effort in Sherry service. 


SHERRY SHOPS 
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© The PRINCE 
of WALES 
FAVORITE 
TIES 


N exclusive silk manufacturer of 
England has designed several unusual 
patterns for ties, which are so popular with 
the Prince of Wales, that they have be- 
come known in London as “Prince of 


Wales Ties.” 


Cruger’s, Inc., have lately received a ship- 
ment of these ties. They are made of luxu- 
riously heavy white silk, with exception- 
ally distinctive patterns. The ones 
pictured are samples—Following colors: 
blue, black, red, brown, grey. $4.00 a 
piece. 

Weekly shipments are being received 
from abroad of other articles of men’s 
wearing apparel. 

If you order your Prince of Wales Tie by 
mail, state color desired. We pay prompt 
and particular attention to mail orders. 





CRUGERS 


owe wee eee ING. SS 


Eight East Forty Fifth Street- New York 
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HOSE FORTUNATE GENTLEMEN, 

who escape the bleak winter weather of 
Northern parts must nevertheless be prepared 
for the crisp, keen winds which give variety to 
the warm kindlier climate of the South. 
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Among the necessities of a Southern pilgrim- 
age are the following articles from McCutcheon’s 


Men's Shop. 


“From McCutcheon’s Men’s Shop”"—that phrase in 
itself is sufficient assurance of the quality and value, the 
smartness and correctness which the man who gives 


thought to his clothes demands. 


Wool Jackets with sleeves—the newest styles with 


pattern “body” and solid color sleeves— 


$19.50 


Knickers—of Irish homespun, unmistakably British 
in origin—faultlessly cut—plenty of knee room — 


price 


$13.50 


Tweed caps to match—new from London—$3.50 


terns— 


Bow Ties— 


, 
Registered 'W¥ re 
—— 


Trade Mark 





Establ ished 
1855 


Golf Hose—made of the softest and finest 
of wools in an unusually wide range of pat- 


$7.50 


Oxford Sport Shirts—with drawers and 
collar attached, half or full length sleeves 


$4.00 


Foulard Ties—made of Welsh 
Marjetson silk in a large variety of 
colors and designs— 


$1.50 
$1.25 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, New York 
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Germany and “Reconstruction” 


(Continued from page 33) 


stand what suspicions of themselvesawoke 
in the world by acclaiming solely the 
representatives of the shattered imperial- 
ism, princes, defeated generals, ministers 
and party leaders who had been proved 
stupid and dishonest. They did not 
realize the mistake of putting up with all 
the murderous attacks against avowed 
Republicans. With the wisdom of the 
peasant woman who looks on the fever 
as the cause of the illness, they lent 
themselves to the erroneous belief that 
the new democracy was to blame for all 
the sins and the mistakes which it had to 
liquidate as heir to the monarchy. And 
they believe that butter, wool, linen, 
and coal will become cheap again only 
when another Kaiser is ruling over Ger- 
many as the head of a powerful army. 

There can never be a “‘reconstruction”’. 
Entire capital industries, along lines in 
which Germany had an almost complete 
monopoly, have been built up in other 
countries during the war. All the 
economic prerequisites of ‘blind produc- 
tion, anarchistic competition, undersel- 
ling, have been done away with; and the 
old conditions can never return. All 
efforts should be centered only on the 
construction of a new world. 

This new world will not be a paradise 
out of a children’s Bible; it will not be a 
Canaan flowing with rivers of milk and 
honey, but a world of hard work. This 
work requires the unity of the entire con- 
tinent; it can bear fruit only when 
national governments have been con- 
solidated and the cost of living has been 
reduced. 

urope must no longer allow itself the 


unwholesome luxury of various national- 
isms which are inimical to one another 
and which teach the patriotic duty 
of fighting among themselves for life 
or death. It will develop in harmony. 
at least preparing economically for the 
United States of Europe by a tariff union 
and a pooling of the means of transporta- 
tion; and, without regard for political 
boundaries, it will concentrate agrarian 
and industrial work in those quarters 
where it can be done best and cheapest, 
with a minimum of effort and a maximum 
of result. Or else it will have to surrender 
to other continents its rank as the leader 
of mankind. No European nation shal] 
lose its own personality, its own particu- 
lar flavor. But each of them, instead of 
relying for its prosperity on the distress 
of other peoples, will realize the solidarity 
which exists between all dwellers of the 
earth, and come to understand that each 
must adapt itself modestly to the will of 
all mankind. The knowledge that even 
business and profit can thrive only in 
honesty will break the hold of big busi- 
ness, and the world will then loudly 
applaud again the remark of Shakes- 
peare’s innkeeper in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor: “Germans are honest men.” 

Teach all peoples to see the possibility 
and the blessing of having each one’s 
contribution supplement the others and 
they will overcome all the centuries of 
envy and hatred. Peoples, races, and 
continents, like individuals, progress only 
so long as purity and dignity of the 
spirit are accounted by them more pre- 
cious than any momentary material 
advantage. 


Realism and the English Novel 


(Continued from page 34) 


These books which, Mr. Murry claims, 
represent the break-up of the English 
novel, are not novels at all; they are 
autobiography just as surely as were the 
Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff and the 
confessions of St. Augustine and the reve- 
lations of Jean Jacques Rousseau. More- 
over, the claim of these books to be real- 
ism is false. It has become now the de- 
termined philosophy of the new writers 
that realism is truth, and that truth can 
only be absolutely known through per- 
sonal experience. The moment then that 
you step outside the narrator s own brain 
in order to collect evidence, you are writ- 
ing falsely; imagination then is denied, it 
is too dangerous, and we have instead all 
the realistic rebellions of the narrator 
who is hunting desperately through the 
annals of his past and his present to dis- 
cover something interesting enough to be 
presented. Sometimes there is nothing of 
sufficient interest. What then? Well, we 
must have something to fill up the page. 


The soap dish is there, the shabby wall 
paper is not far away, the windows misted 
with rain are close at hand, there is the 
smell of beef on the melancholy stairs. 
When a man of Joyce’s size comes 
along, anything that he does is interest- 
ing, but it is the individual that affects 
us and not his disastrous pulping of the 
English novel. That still, I am glad to 
be able to inform my friends, is alive and 
even kicking. In England Frank Swin- 
nerton, Miss Kaye Smith, Francis Brett- 
Young, and many others are producing 
work interesting, alive and modern 
enough to hold our attention, and in 
America there are, of course, Edith 
Wharton, Joseph Hergesheimer, Sinclair 
Lewis, Willa Cather, Dorothy Canfield- 
Fisher, and many, many more, all using 
the novel as something that is more 
than a subjective account of personal ex- 
perience, all creators in the sense of that 
word that is as old as the hills and as 
modern as the tallest sky-scraper. 
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See this box 


at your 
stationer’s 


LD Hampshire 

Stationery is suit- 
able for all social re- 
quirements. Its fine 
texture and beautiful 
finish give it that air of 
refinement desired by 
people of good taste. 


Offeredin three 
styles—Lawn, Vellum 
and Bond. A box of 
Old Hampshire Bond 


is shown above. 


dv 
{Hampshire 
Stationery 


Old Hampshire Bond is a 
crisp, crackly paper that 
feels good to the touch and 
is unusually friendly to pen 
and ink. In quire boxes (24 
sheets and 24 envelopes). 
Also, quarter reams (125 
sheets) and % M_ enve- 
lopes (125 envelopes) in 
several sizes and_ styles. 
Price, $1.00 the box and 
upward. 

Sold wherever finestation- 
ery is found. If your sta- 
tioner cannot supply you, 
weshall be glad tooblige you 
on receipt of remittance. 


A usable packet of Specimen 
Sheets and Envelopes will 
be sent on receipt of 0c. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER 
COMPANY 


Fine Stationery Department 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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than any I’ve ever worn. 





EN wno have worn Polo Felt Hats invariably recom- 
mend them to their friends with, ‘‘I like this hat better 


” 


Listed below are a few exclusive 


shops where Polo Felts can always be had in correct models 
and colorings, 


Youman’s, Inc. New York Algar 

F. R. Tripler & Co. New York Ritz Dexter 

A. Starr Best Chicago Raphael Weill 

The Hub Chicago Swift Inc. 

Meek and Meek Chicago Brink Bros. 

Henry R. Paul Chicago Pickens Preston Co. 
The MacAdams Co. Cleveland Gano Downs 


Raymond E. Kanouse Detroit 


Harry C. Feichtinger 


S. L. Bird & Sons Detroit Hargrove’s 
Hughes & Hatcher Detroit Ropes Rapier 
Boyd Richardson St. Louis The Burkhardt Bros.Co. 
Hubert W. White St. Paul Albert Steiger Co. 
W. F. Southcomb Baltimore The B. R. Baker Co. 
. B. Moore Buffalo The Mode 
Macullar Parker Co. Boston Graves Cox Co. 





Atlantic City 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Milwaukee 
Denver 

Denver 
Minneapolis 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Louisville 
Cincinnati 
Springfield, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Dabis Pope Co., Inc. 





Factory New York Office 
Norwalk, Conn. 230 Fifth Ave. 
vw. ww NN x es KY x SSS > ae x sae > ~~ ‘ - . o le XR os 
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In America’s Finest Homes 


The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. Its 
incomparable Tone distinguishes it from all other 
Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 


Ve Challenge Comparisons. 


Write for beauti- 


fully illustrated catalog and floor pattern of the 
Vose Grand, also our easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO 
172 Boylston Street 





COMPANY 
Boston, Mass, 
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SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


The Swivel Says 


Ky 


fj 


It’s a Simmons 


“Individuality 
in a Wate 


Chain 


ORTUNATELY, in 

these days of dress 
prescribed by custom and 
the tailor, a man is still 
able to express individ- 
uality by his choice of 
Simmons Chains. There 
is a wealth of fine ‘de- 
signing in the links of 
these watch chains. And 
it is matched by the per- 
fection of their making— 
each detail so crisp and 
sharp. 

The precious metals 
used in Simmons Chains 
add to their rich variety 
and contrast. Because, 


by a special process of i. 
manufacture, gold, green \ , 
gold or Platinumgold is 


drawn over a less ex- QJ 
pensive base metal, m 
Simmons Chains are re- as 
markably reasonable in wd 
price—$q4 to $15. 

There are Simmons he 
Chains for every type of al 
dress, for business, even- [ 
ing and sports. See them 
at your jeweler’s. 

R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
R. F. Simmons Company 

or Canapa, Ltd. 
Toronto Ontario 

“For fifty years— 

unsurpassed in watch 

chain value!” 








PT ee Tr ed Ba el 
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The panel above shows 
a link of the Simmons 
Chain twice enlarged, 
Notice its rich detail. 
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<American stationery 





<2 erney CPleasure 


Because of the unique 
‘service which assures 
surprising promptness 
in our deliveries,thou- 
sands of people, both 
here and abroad, take 
delight in ordering 
American Stationery. 
We want you to test 
this service—to know 
that it equals, in every 
respect, the sterling 
quality of our paper. 
And we want you to 
learn how beautifully 
this particular station- 
ery meets the need 
for a simple yet taste- 
ful note-paper for in- 
formal and household- 
business correspond- 
ence. Order a pack- 
age today. We know 
— and rantee — 
that you will be thor- 
oughly satisfied. 


O O dheets-100 Grwelopes 
2 ronao none for #1 28 


This comprises our 
“Regular Package” 
which is made up as 
follows and mailed 
ae ay PAPER: 

ational Bank Bond 
— clear, white, fine 
textured; exquisite 
writing surface. SIZE: 
Sheet 6x7; envelopes 
to match. INK: Name 
and address, printed 
as shown in illustra- 
tion, in rich, dark 
blue ink. 


For orders west of Den- 
ver and foreign coun- 
tries, add 10%. Always 
remit with order. With 
the exceptional facili- 
ties of our “ lant, 
all orders are iol with 
amazing speed. We have 
no agents or branch 
plants. All American Sta- 
tionery is sold by mail 
from Peru, Indiana, 
where we, originators of 
this type of stationery, 
have successfully man- 
ufactured it for eight 
















i a aa 
The American StationeryCo., Dept. 20 Peru, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 
100 lopes of A i Stati to be 
printed as shown on attached slip. (Note: to 
avoid errors, write or print ) 


copy y: 
MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YO 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 












—a woman in Paris is buying a hat on 
Rue de la Paix with an A-B-A Cheque. 

—here at home a returning traveler is 
paying a customs official with A-B-A 
Cheques, —the o7/y travel cheques ac- 
cepted by the United States Govern- 
ment in payment of duties, 

—at a roadside garage in California a 
motorist is using an A-B-A Cheque 
to buy gasoline. 

—on an Atlantic liner a passenger is pay- 
ing the purser with A-B-A Cheques. 


At this minute, in all parts of the world, 
A-B-A Cheques are smoothing the 
financial pathway for many thousands 
of travelers, 


A:‘B:A SE. Cheques 
—“TRAVEL MONEY” 


are as handsome as bank-notes, 
safer than money, more conven- 
dent than letters of credit; they 
identify you the wide world over. 
Sold in compact wallets in de- 
nominations of $70, $20, $50, 
and $100. Ask for A-B-A 
Cheques at your bank. 


The Agent of the American Bankers Association for these cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 














REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
infact the entire body or any part 
“ify wearing * DY.Walter’s medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


Anklets for reducing 
andshaping theankles 








$7.00 per pair; 
extra high $9.00 





Send ankle measure- 
ment when ordering 














Send for Illustrated Booklet 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


| Man's Belt all heavy rubber $14.00 353 Fifth Avenue New York 
with coutil back $9.00 Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East 


jladelphia Representative; MISS MARY KAMMERER, 221 So. 11th St. 
von ‘Son pte Representative; ADELE MILLAR, 229 Post St. 





Bust Reducer $6.00 
Chin Reducer $2.50 




















Let Us Help You Select a Home 


That eternal question:—Where shall I live? What 
sort of a house shall I decide to buy? Who has the 
house I WANT? 

Let us make house hunting a joy—that’s what we 


try to do. 
We are in constant touch with Real Estate brokers 
who specialize in selected sections throughout the 
country—men who can find you the kind of property 
you want if it is obtainable or who can sell your prop- 
erty if you wish to dispose of it. 


REAL ESTATE MART 
HOUSE & GARDEN 19 W. 44th St., New York 
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our European 
Trip need cost 
you little ~ « 


ie you are planning atrip to 

Europe learn today at what 
a moderate expense you can 
have the vacation of your life! 
Your Government has pre- 
pared a booklet of suggested 
itineraries and their costs. It 
is now possible to go to Europe 
and return on one of the finest 
ships afloat, first class passage, 
spending three weeks abroad, 
for only $750. 


Great Government Ships 
U. S. Government ships, op- 
erated to Europe bythe United 
States Lines, are marvels of 
luxury, speed and safety. A 
voyage on the famous George 
Washington, the President 
Harding, or President Roose- 
velt, constitute a supremely 
memorable experience. The 
ships ply between New York 
and Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. You should know 
aboutthem. Youwill be proud 
of your ships, and the unsur- 
passed service they offer at 
low cost. 


Write Today 


Send the information blank today for 
full details. Get your Government's 
handsomely illustrated descriptive 
booklet showing actual photographs 
of interiors on U.S. Government 
ships. Learn how economically you 
can make your trip to Europe. Send 
the blank today. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information “es 2833 Washington, D. C. 





Please send without obligation the U.S. 
Government literature described above. 
I am considering a trip to Europe 0, to 
The OrientD, to South AmericaD. I would 
travel Ist class 0, 2dO, 3d DO. 


If I godate will be about___ 


My Name. 





My Street No. or R.F. D. 


Town__ State 








= 
































~~ 
For information in regard to sailings address: 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. 75 State St.. Boston, Mase 


155 Congress Street West, Detroit, Michigan 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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ai y! eit Brows Cordovan Blucher 
i? Kha 
Vv HE Louis XIV, a pocket watch of distinction, f b iy q Ox ord 15 SU: jestiv of easy 
and an example of that fine craftsmanship which Ls | good br eding, a shoe to 
to has won for the onicagh its —- ne {£ carry yor thru e ruf wether of 
ae guidics tennis anu aes amen. Wan te tee M erly spring into the softness of 
an Precision movement, hog is menage ang A ~~. ee Se 7 summer. 
e! | tion attainable. CA Post Card Brings a Catalog 
c- j No. L 31—Louis XIV Verithin Precision, raised gold 6 
ed || numerals, solid gold $135; No. L 32—the Cartouche, ul! 
I | iridium platinum, finest diamonds, Extra Precision, pe 
t ¢ $650. At the leading jewelers. , 2 Oo , 
a ee the. geo Pat. Wheel @ifreo : ° Sh 
2 See) Soe tS ‘, mens Shoes 
be ih oO ~..-Faa clusive makers of the original M 
d, - genuine Verithin 7 General Offises Dg pa street 
0: 
, GUILD New 2% ; hi 
» | @ GRUEN £2 WATCHES teoay Sectaesh” seats chdemnenee 
D- Including the original genuine “VERITHIN” Indi downtown atten pitt bela as 
ani oO 
ed M4 Time Hill, Cincinnati | Canadian Branch, Toronto nite 
of : 
A 
re 
nt an 
e- 
ly @ « 
; ——on Paris Information Bureau 
d L WHITE  ¢ ROSE» 
Ww f “4 V3 e- “ah ~ %, j 
id TRAD MARK | OUSES seem so stupid this time of year! : 
re REG.US PAT. OFF Formal dinners, fur coats, slush,—aren’t i ‘s be 
at SEE they.afflictions! Why not pack up and go ] = re \ 
: t 
aGLy.CERLNE Py where the sun shines above little tables on the 
tee SLE SOA terrace, the blue Mediterranean dimples in the — 
° 60 light breeze, and all the mannequins will shortly ae 
“f Since 18 the one best parade before you the loveliest clothes of Paris? 9) Original 
| i ! ets ; 
a glycerine soap. The Riviera? You can plan to make Paris your CU, hf : / h [ 
d H headquarters and from there take delightful and Nsnyin (a c 
nt E bath room or wash room ie . Cc Nice. M 
a Si demicden & calse of Me. eisurely excursions to Cannes, Nice, Monte CHannel 


id 47 : : : Carlo, or any place that intrigues your fancy. 
eae mga eae _— h Vogue will arrange trips, buy tickets, make res- 

| “ane y € touc ervations—in short save you all the tiresome de- 
alone! Such a delightful sensation 


hits in its ust Gack « tails and insure for you perfect service. For Women's 


C. faint, — perfume and rich- The a Mie sip tell ry. about _ spring Sports Clothes. 
ay: hess of creamy, purifying lather! openings of the great houses; Vogue can lead you . ; ; 
S. Take a cake home today,—or a to those small select shops that maintain a Childrens Wear. 

} ox. Your favorite shop has it. modest exterior and are tucked away on the Men's Shirts. 
ud smallest and quaintest of side streets—the places Trousers, Etc. 


= - “7H White Rose where the astute Parisienne herself shops! 
— , ii dycerine Soap | The sole purpose in life of Vogue’s Paris Information Bureau is to 








| Mags : : : nag ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
= Enjoy Al be of service to its friends. Any information concerning Paris, its 
eye shops, its restaurants, its mot d , be had (entirely without ON REQUEST 

2 Ne. 4711 Rau de Cologne— the Ps, staurants, its motor roads, may be had (entirely withou 
— genuine old-fashioned Cologne water, made charge, of course). : 

me same since 1792—and aie r WM. HOLLINS & Co. inc. 
_No. 4711 Bath Salts—which come Say to the taxi-driver, ‘‘Numéro deux, 45-G EAST 17™ST. NEW YORK 

I seven exquisite perfumes. Nothing rue Edouard VII’’; say to the doorman i -€ 
pr like these Salts for softening the water and iii wa Hal a e6Cosd 
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exhilarating the bather! 
™ , VOGUE 
swan eens & KROPFF, Inc 


TAGs 
h New York fw 
Made in U.S. A. 


@ ecceece 
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Those schooled in the ownership of fine cars 
pay high tribute to LaFayette performance. 


They frankly state it to be the finest in all their 
motoring experience. 


And as is its due, this performance has its 
proper setting. 


Each phase of LaFayette design and workman- 
ship marks it as a car built for those who love fine 
things. 

LaFAYETTE MOTORS CORPORATION 


MitwavkeEeE, WISCONSIN 


A ii 











CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN: 








“Mystertously innate with all the 
Music of the world” 


HE majesty of Beethoven's deathless compositions, the 
glory of Rachmaninoff’s matchless interpretations—the 
intimate and constant presence of MUSIC ITSELF— played 

by the greatest artists, an invisible multitude of them, pre- 
served imperishably i in the Ampico recordings, to be re-en- 
acted in the home for the unceasing delight aif its owner. 


We will gladly send you a Brochure, descrip- 
tive of the Ampico and its famous artists. 
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